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Art.  I. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry^  with  Extracts  from  her 

Journal  and  Letters,  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.  In  Two 

Volumes.  London:  Charles  Gilpin  ;  John  Hat  chard.  1847. 

Op  all  the  follies  of  literature  and  criticism,  none  surpasses 
the  nonsense,  published  in  the  shape  of  denunciations  against 
the  number  of  biographies  issued  in  these  days.  Were 
the  life  of  every  human  being  preserved  in  print,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  visages  and  engravings  of 
residences,  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefited.  If  the  truth 
were  told  in  each  case,  the  collection  would  be  invaluable; 
man’s  knowledge  of  man  would  be  extended  vastly,  lieally, 
something  of  this  sort  is  the  aim  of  nearly  all  literature.  Blue 
books  and  statistical  tables  try  to  show  us  the  condition  of  the 
masses;  philanthropists  try  to  exhibit  the  biographies  of  slaves 
and  aborigines ;  travellers  display  their  glimpses  of  the  lives  of 
distant  nations  and  diversified  races ;  New'gate  calendars  and 
horrific  novels  show  the  careers  of  criminals ;  and  with  respect 
to  ^fted  persons,  philosophy  is  their  thoughts,  poetry  their 
J^bngs,  science  their  discoveries,  art  their  productions,  and- 
history  their  actions,  which  are  all  most  chiefly  interesting, 
biographically.  In  fact  the  biography  of  everybody  is  the  great 
^sideratum ;  and  though  we  say  this  jocularly,  we  really  and 
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soberly  to  a  great  extent  mean  it  seriously.  Invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  lost  for  want  of  the  habit  of  recording  it  and 
preserving  it  in  print.  Of  late  years,  the  upper  classes  have 
become  aware  of  the  value  of  biography  as  an  affair  of  fainilv 
importance.  Hence  many  volumes  of  family  papers  find  their 
way  into  print.  But,  for  the  preservation,  saving,  and  using  of 
human  experience,  we  sincerely  wish  the  practice  were  general. 
The  Egyptians  preserved  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  in  mum¬ 
mies,  and  all  their  solemn  family  feasts  were  graced  with  the 
dreary  presence  of  their  forefathers^  carcases  in  boxes.  Outside 
the  cases  were  written  biographies.  However  superstitious  the 
custom  may  be  deemed,  the  piety  in  it  is  beautiful.  Many 
different  erections  embody  this  feeling  in  this  island :  tlie  fiat, 
unhewn  stone  which  covers  the  Highland  chief;  the  monu¬ 
mental  brass  .above  the  buried  crusader ;  the  reclining  effigy  in 
stone  of  the  British  noble ;  the  portrait,  the  bust,  the  broken 
column,  the  humble  headstone,  the  equestri<an  st.atue.  But  in 
brief,  we  wish  to  say  that  piety  towards  the  de.ad  never  can 
appear  more  reasonable,  appropriate,  useful,  and  beautiful, 
than  in  the  form  of  biographical  volumes,  accur.ately  written 
and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  personages  and  engr.avings 
of  residences.  A  family  libr.ary  of  family  biographies  would  be 
very  instructive  to  all  w  ho  had  access  to  it.  Of  course,  the  final 
value  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  truth  in  it ;  hut  the 
custom,  were  it  as  general  as  the  erection  of  tombstones,  w  ould 
be,  we  arc  re.adv  to  believe,  the  most  beneficent  and  rc.asonable 
sluipe  ever  yet  assumed  by  the  sentiment  of  piety  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  proverb,  ‘  to  lie  like  a  tombstone,* 
might  be  changed  into  '  to  lie  like  a  family  biography;*  but  the 
tombstones  do  not,  and  the  biographies  would  undoubtedly 
contradict  each  other,  and  accessions  of  truth  w  ould  result  from 
the  collisions.  The  custom  would  be  favourable  to  virtue. 
When  a  father  sends  his  children  forth  into  the  w  orld,  his  desire 
is  that  they  will  do  nothing  of  which  it  w’ould  be  painful  for 
him  to  hear.  It  would  be  a  powerful  motive  to  worthy  conduct, 
for  a  son  or  daughter  to  feel  a  resolution  never  to  do  anything 
which  would  look  ill  in  the  family  history.  Addison  mentions, 
as  a  truly  beautiful  epitaph  on  a  family  tombstone,  one  which 
said,  ‘  All  their  daughters  w  ere  virtuous,  and  all  their  sons  were 
brave.* 


The  memoir  before  us  is  one  of  those  family  biographies 
which,  in  its  present  state,  is  better  adapted  for  a  private  than 
a  public  circle.  The  fair  compilers,  though  perfectly  able  to 
write  a  most  interesting  life  of  their  mother,  have,  partly 
from  modesty,  partly  from  reverence  for  her,  but  chiefiy, 
fear,  under  a  desire  to  get  their  task  done  quickly,  filled  the 
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volumes  with  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by  their  mother, 
attempting  thus  to  make  her  her  own  biographer.  Now,  this  is 
not  a  suitable  course  in  her  case.  Mrs.  Fry  was  remarkable  for 
what  she  did,  and  not  for  wdiat  she  said ;  and  though  as  a  woman 
whose  faith  was  most  sincere,  her  earnestness  great,  and  her 
benevolence  lively,  she  could  not  fail,  if  she  had  the  power  of 
articulating  herself  in  words  at  all,  to  be  an  impressive  preacher, 
Elizabeth  ¥vy  was  not  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  expressing 
great  truths  in  ever  memorable  combinations  of  words.  Poets 
and  orators  combine  words  in  ways  which  become  mottoes  of 
the  heart.  People  of  this  kind  are  always  throwing  the  best  of 
themselves  into  words.  Their  life’s  blood  becomes  ink.  41ieir 
83uls  remain  on  earth  for  ages  in  the  shape  of  print.  But  Mrs. 
Fry  belonged  to  a  difterent  order  of  genius.  Omit  all  the 
actions  from  the  life  of  her  coiiternporary,  Thomas  Campbell, 
for  instance,  and  leave  nothing  but  his  poetry  associated  with 
his  name,  and  it  would  be  none  the  worse.  But  were  Mrs. 
Fry  subjected  to.  the  same  process,  the  result  w^ould  be  to 
annihilate  her.  There  would  be  nothing  left  but  an  excellent 
quaker  lady,  like  whom  there  are  hundreds.  Restore  her  actions 
to  her  character,  and  the  life  of  the  Elizabeth  Fry  of  Newgate, 
of  the  heroic  prison  visiter,  becomes  visible  to  the  mind,  in¬ 
vested  with  a  poetry  of  conduct,  surpassing  in  sweetness  and 
beauty  anything  we  know  of,  thrown  into  words  by  all  her 
poetic  contemporaries.  !Mrs.  Fr\%  in  her  journal,  says  very 
little  of  her  own  deeds.  Her  religious  feelings  and  maternal 
anxieties  are  abundantly  expressed,  but  coinpar.atively  littlo 
respecting  the  chief  shape  her  life  took — her  labours  for  tho 
reformation  of  criminals.  Her  journals  omit  liersclf. 

Elizabeth  Fry  by  her  father  was  of  Norman,  Jind  b}^  her 
mother  of  Lowland  Scottish  blood.  Unconsciously  but  truly, 
the  Normans  have  symbolized  their  own  qualities  in  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  which  they  have  adopted  as  the  heraldic  symbols 
of  their  families.  Royal  and  lordly  strength,  craft,  audacity,*  and 
rapacity,  are  the  qualities  indicated  by  lions,  eagles,  wolves, 
^*)d  tigers.  Gurneys  or  Gournays  held  fiefs  in  the  reign  of 
\Villiara  Rufus  in  Norfolk,  and  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
West  Barham  branch  descended  John  Gurney  or  Gournay  of 
Norwich,  merchant,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Fry.  Iler 
father  was  John  Gurney  of  Earlham,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  intelligent,  kindly  quaker.  In  1775,  he  married  Catherine 
Bell,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bell,  a  London  merchant,  and  through 
her  mother  descended  from  the  Barclays  of  Ury  in  Kincardine¬ 
shire.  The  grandmother  of  Fllizabeth  Gurney  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  apologist  for  the  quakers. 
These  are  not  slight  facts.  Around  her  cradle  Elizabeth  Gurney 
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would  hear  of  nothing  more  striking  than  the  singular  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  world  and  consecration  to  God  of  her  forefathers. 
Her  parents  inherited  blood  long  disciplined  by  a  strict  sect. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  scepticism 
was  uesirly  universal,  it  was  the  lot  of  Elizabeth  Gurney  to  be 
brought  up  by  parents  fond  of  science  and  literature,  yet  living 
in  their  affections  and  their  duties,  and  by  •precept,  example, 
and  instruction,  devoting  themselves  to  form  their  characters 
upon  ‘the  broad,  firm  basis  of  Christianity.^  Spending  her 
winters  in  Norwich  and  her  summers  at  Bramerton  and  Earl- 
ham  Hall,  she  grew  up  until  she  reached  the  age  of  twelve. 
Earlham  Hall,  a  large,  old,  irregular  house,  a  seat  of  the  Bacon 
family,  about  two  miles  from  Norwich,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  well-wooded  park,  past  which  meanders  the  river  Wensinn. 
Old  trees  form  an  avenue  on  the  banks  of  the  clear  stream,  and 
here,  or  on  the  noble  lawn,  Elizabeth  Gurney  played,  one  of  a 
happy  family  of  twelve  children.  Probably,  her  lot  combined 
everything  which  is  best  in  the  moral  and  material  elements  of 
the  world,  in  the  happiest  degree.  One  of  the  aristocratic 
homes  of  England,  in  which  the  most  advanced  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (perhaps  the  safest  for  moral  training  of  them  all), 
was  held  by  her  parents,  not  repulsively  and  austerely,  but 
intelligently  and  amiably ;  not  formally  and  interestedly,  but 
simply  and  vitally.  Her  youth  was  fed  on  the  cream  of  the 
universe.  By  ‘  the  accident  of  birth '  she  might  have  grown 
up  a  pretty  child,  with  her  earliest  recollections  like  those 
of  Nell  Gwyn,  of  being  sent  into  the  taverns  near  the 
theatres,  to  sell  strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen.  Most  of 
the  young  ladies  who  grew  up  along  with  her  in  the  country 
seats  of  England,  saw  Christianity  practically  regarded  as  only 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  servants  and  the  common  people. 
‘  The  accident  of  birth '  might  have  made  her  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  those  of  the  evidences  of  the  sin,  shame,  and  crime  of 
her  parents;  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  dawn  of  her 
intellect  might  have  been  marked  in  her  consciousness  and  her 
comprehension  of  the  black  meaning  of  the  facts.  The  caresses 
of  her  mother  might  have  polluted  her  soul.  ‘  The  accident  of 
birth  1  ^  Her  father  might  have  taught  her  that  cunning  is 
wisdom,  and  violence  heroism.  Of  all  the  facts  of  life,  none 
surpasses  the  appalling  importance  of  the  ‘  accident  of  birth,* 
when  viewed  as  involving,  not  in  one  case  a  heritage  of  wealth, 
and  in  another  a  heritage  of  poverty ;  but  an  heirship  of 
Christian  training,  or  an  heirship  of  crime. 

Mrs.  Fry  herself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aw  are  of  some 
of  her  chief  obligations  to  her  birth.  She  indeed  traces  to  her 
residence  at  Bramerton,  a  sweet  place  on  a  common,  and  to  her 
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visits  with  her  mother  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  particularly 
‘one  named  Betty her  love  of  scenery  and  her  habits  of 
visiting  the  poor;  but  she  says  her  ‘natural^  affections  were 
overwhelmingly  strong  from  her  earliest  childhood.  The  thought 
that  her  mother  might  die  would  make  her  weep  after  she  went  to 
bed.  H  er  childish  wish  was  that  all  her  family  might  be  spared  the 
misery  of  each  others'  death,  by  being  crushed  together  by  two 
large  walls.  But  unquestionably,  susceptible  though  her  tem¬ 
perament  was,  and  full  of  fearfulness,  she  never  would  have  had 
a  consciousness  of  these  agonies  of  imaginative  affection,  had 
she  known  well  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  and  scarcely  ever 
experienced  what  it  was  to  be  caressed.  Had  her  earliest  re¬ 
collections  been  of  being  left  to  cry  outside  a  gin  shop  while  her 
mother  was  within,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet  by  a  knock-dow  n 
blow  from  the  maternal  hand,  her  fancies,  after  she  crouched 
down  for  the  night,  would  not  have  consisted  of  the  terrors  of 
filial  piety. 

In  the  best  senses  of  the  words  she  was  well-born  and  well- 
bred.  Few  cultivated  families  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  materialistic  and  sceptical 
philosophies.  Norwich  w  as  noted  for  the  charm  and  talent  with 
which  the  ideas  in  vogue  were  invested  in  its  social  circles. 
Even  the  society  of  Friends  felt  the  prevailing  influences.  Left 
without  their  mother's  care,  and  with  a  father  of  a  liberal  turn,  for 
one  of  his  sect,  the  three  elder  daughters  ‘formed  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  some  friendships  with  persons  greatly  gifted  by 
nature,  but  fearfully  tainted  by  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
day.'  ‘Great  pain  and  bitter  disappointment  resulted  from  these 
connections.'  But  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
anything  which  could  properly  be  called  ^the  gaieties  of  the 
World.’  Music  and  dancing  are  not  allowed  bv  this  strict  sect. 
However  nature  would  break  out,  and  the  children  would  em¬ 
body  their  mirthful  spirits  in  untaught  dances  got  up  in  the 
anteroom;  and  though  almost  entirely  uncultivated,  Elizabeth 
and  her  sister  Rachel  would  warble  duets  delightfully.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  tall,  slight,  and  graceful,  with  a  sweet  face,  and  a 
profusion  of  soft  flaxen  hair.  Gentle  and  quiet,  nervous,  self- 
billed,  and  determined,  she  disliked  her  tasks,  but  evinced  a 
Quick,  penetrating,  and  original  natural  talent.  She  was  too 
sensitive  and  nervous,  not  to  be  timid  in  her  early  years. 
Animal  courage  in  early  vouth  is  seldom  the  characteristic  of 
the  truly  brave — the  brave  whose  courage  is  moral. 

Of  course  the  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed,  all  more 
O'*  less  told  upon  her,  and  had  their  representatives  in  the 
persons  and  circumstances  around  her.  A  Mr.  Pitchford,  a 
Ih)man  catholic,  and  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  authoress  of  a 
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*  Tour  to  Alet/  with  the  ‘  decided  friends  ^  they  knew,  brought 
Christianity  in  different  forms  to  bear  upon  her  mind.  But  slie 
had  her  struggles  with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  William  Fred¬ 
erick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  quartered  at  Nor¬ 
wich  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  we  find  the  young  lady  in 
her  journal,  questioning  herself,  *  Why  do  I  wish  so  much  for 
the  Prince  to  come?^  She  felt  that  if  she  did  not  govern  herself 
in  little  things,  and  gave  herself  up  to  worldly  passions,  she 
might  become  a  despicable  character  and  a  curse  to  society. 
When  she  meets  *  the  prince  *  she  '  feels  flat  after  this  storm  of 
pleasure.' 


*  I  have  given  way  to  my  passions,  and  let  them  have  command  over 
me.  I  have  known  my  faults,  and  not  corrected  them,  and  now  I  am 
determined  I  will  once  more  try,  with  redoubled  ardour,  to  overcome  mv 
wicked  inclinations ;  I  must  not  flirt;  I  must  not  ever  be  out  of  temper 
with  the  children ;  I  must  not  contradict  without  a  cause ;  I  must  not 
mump  when  my  sisters  are  liked  and  I  am  not ;  I  must  not  allow  myself 
to  be  angry ;  1  must  not  exaggerate,  which  I  am  inclined  to  do ;  1  must 
not  give  way  to  luxury ;  I  must  not  be  idle  in  mind;  I  must  try  to  give 
way  to  every  good  feeling,  and  overcome  every  bad.  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do.  If  I  had  but  perseverance  I  could  do  all  that  I  wish.  I  will  try. 
I  have  lately  been  too  satirical,  so  as  to  hurt  sometimes ;  remember,  it 
is  always  a  fault  to  hurt  others! 


Of  the  struggle  of  the  different  elements  of  the  life  which 
surrounded  her,  in  her  mind,  when  about  eighteen,  her  journal 
presents  a  lively  picture,  and  her  biographers  have  completed  it 
witli  the  addition  of  interesting  particulars.  At  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Norwich,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1798,  an  American,  of  the  name  of  William  Savery,  preached. 
In  his  journal  he  mentions,  that  the  meeting  was  the  gayest 
assembly  of  Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.  lie  felt  inclined  to  he 
silent  in  sorrow.  Among  his  audience,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
sat  Miss  Elizabeth  Gurney,  with  '  purple  boots  on,  laced  w  ith 
scarlet,'  the  extreme  smartness  of  which  was  an  amusement  to 
her  sister  Richenda.  During  the  sermon  she  felt  there  is  a 
God.  The  impression  lasted  until  the  Tuesday,  when  in  re¬ 
turning  from  Norwich  on  horseback  some  officers  looked  at  her 
with  apparent  admiration,  ‘  which  brought  on  vanity.'  ‘  I  c.anie 
home  as  full  of  the  w’orld  as  I  w’ent  to  tow  n  full  of  heaven.'  A 
visit  to  London  brought  the  religious  impressions  into  direct 
collision  w  ith  the  theatre,  the  opera,  and  the  Prince  of  ales. 

*  Monday  2Gtb,  1798.  I  went  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  evening,  I  niust 
own  I  was  extremely  disappointed.  To  be  sure  the  house  is  grand  and 
dazzling ;  but  I  had  no  other  feeling  whilst  there,  than  that  of  wishing  *t 
over.  I  saw  Banister,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Dechump.  I  was  not  at  a 
interested  with  the  play,  the  music  I  did  not  much  like ;  and  the  trut 
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is,  mv  imagination  was  so  raised  that  it  must  have  fallen,  had  the  play 
been  perfect. 

‘  7th.  I  went  to  meeting  in  the  evening;  I  have  not  enough  elo¬ 
quence  to  describe  it ;  William  Savery’s  sermon  was  in  the  first  part 
verv  affecting,  it  was  from  Revelations  ;  he  explained  his  text  beautifully 
and  awfully,  most  awfully  I  felt  it ;  he  next  described  the  sweets  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  How  he  did  describe  it !  He  said  the 
deist,  and  those  who  did  not  feel  devotion,  looked  at  nature,  admired 
the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  as  curiosities;  but  they 
looked  not  up  through  them  to  nature's  God.  How  well  he  hit  the 
state  I  have  been  in  !  I  trust  1  may  not  remain  in  it.  His  prayer  was 
beautiful,  I  think  I  felt  to  pray  with  him. 

‘  26th.  This  morning  I  went  to  Amelia  Opie’s  and  had  a  pleasant 
time.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  not  at  home ;  then  on  Dr. 
Batty;  then  on  Mrs.  Twiss,  who  gave  me  some  paint  for  the  evening;  / 
was  painted  a  little,  I  had  my  hair  dressed,  and  did  look  pretty,  for  me. 
Mr.  Opie,  Amelia,  and  I,  went  to  the  opera  concert ;  1  own  I  do  love 
grand  company.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  there ;  and  I  must  say,  I  felt 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  him,  than  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  company, 
or  hearing  the  music.  I  did  nothing  but  admire  his  Royal  Highness, 
but  I  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  indeed.* 

Religion  gained  the  ascendancy  in  her  mind.  She  gradually 
became  a  plain  quaker.  She  had  been  described  as  ‘  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lady  in  a  scarlet  riding  liabit/  and  became  sombre  in  her 
colours  and  costume  by  degrees.  The  use  of  the  *  thee/  and 
*  thou/  was  difficult  at  first,  but  she  adopted  it.  However,  we 
shall  see  the  love  of  grand  company  remained  with  her  to  the 
end  of  her  days. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  in  her  virgin  bloom,  painted  and  at  the 
opera,  spending  an  evening  of  delight,  admiring  the  Prince  of 
^Vales,  is  a  picture  to  suggest  many  reflections.  We  commend 
it  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  called 
snob-worship.  Of  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged,  the 
prince  was  of  all  men,  the  one  whose  influences  were  most 
debasing  and  criminal,  while  the  young  lady  was  surpassed  by 
none  ot  her  sex  in  beneficence ;  yet  there  was  an  evening  in 
which  she  sat  gazing  at  him,  the  best  at  the  worst,  with  rapture, 
oblivious  of  music,  dancing,  beauty,  rank,  fashion,  man,  and 
God,  and  everything  but  him.  She  did  not  know  wliat  she  did, 
^^he  knew  not  what  he  was,  and  could  not  foresee  what  he  be¬ 
came,  neither  did  any  other  perhaps  of  the  scores  of  young  ladies 
betrayed  by  a  similar  admiration  into  the  paths  of  death.  In 
the  Adonis  they  saw  not  the  Apollyon. 

Christianity  gained  the  ascendancy  among  the  opponents 
which  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  heart  of  Elizabeth 
Gurney.  She  became  a  decided  quaker,  making  the  transition 
Irom  the  scarlet  riding  habit  and  purple  boots,  to  a  sober  cos- 
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tume,  and  by  scarcely  perceptible  degrees,  and  ultimately  sum¬ 
moning  up  courage  enough  to  surmount  the  formidable 
obstaeles  which  opposed  the  use  of  the  Hhee'  and  ‘thou/ 
She  married  at  twenty,  and  was  the  mother  of  six  cliildren  at 
thirty.  But  the  vividness  of  her  impressions  of  the  seductive 
influences  which  betray  and  destroy  her  sex,  had  uncoiisciouslv 
prepared  her  for  knowing  the  hearts  of  the  lost  of  Newgate  and 
the  convict  ships. 

By  an  inconsistency  on  the  side  of  liberality,  even  the  journals 
which  peculiarly  represent  old  English  prejudiees,  have  narrated 
the  proceedings  of  Airs.  Fry,  as  a  preacher,  without  a  growl.  It 
was  very  well  for  her.  Success  is  allowed  to  vindicate  her 
speaking  in  the  church.  While  nothing  is  said  by  divines 
against  women  being  allowed  to  dance  pirouettes  in  theatres, 

little  need  be  said  about  ladies  who  testify  in  favour  of  Chris- 

•> 

tianity  in  meeting  houses.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
individually.  Providence  put  Elizabeth  Fry  in  the  right.  Oii 
1st  month,  1st,  1810,  when  she  was  in  her  thirtieth  year,  she 
is  struck  with  the  alterations  made  by  the  three  prior  months. 

‘  First,  a  child  born  ;  second,  the  loss  of  nurse ;  third,  my 
beloved  father’s  death ;  fourth,  my  mouth  being  opened  at 
meetings ;  and  my  heart  says,  what  can  I  render  for  having 
been  so  remarkably  and  mercifully  carried  through  these  vari¬ 
ous  dispensations  of  Providence  ?’  Of  ^Irs.  Fry  as  a  preacher, 
though  it  is  thirty  years  since  w  e  heard  her,  and  heard  her  only 
once,  and  were  but  six  or  seven  vears  old  at  the  time,  m  e  have 
the  most  vivid  recollections.  We  do  not  remember  indeed  any 
word  she  said.  She  had  no  genius  for  remarkable  expressions. 
But  her  tall  and  handsome  flgure — the  costume  of  the  quakercss 
— the  air  of  command  jind  high  breeding,  never  can  be  forgotten. 
She  held  her  head  aloft  on  her  shoulders,  as  a  feudal  dame 
might  have  done,  w  hen  defying  marauders  in  the  absence  of  her 
lord  from  her  castle.  Depend  upon  it,  Joan  of  Arc  had  not 
more  of  the  lion  port  and  eagle  eye,  when  lifting  up  her  white 
banner,  than  had  Elizabeth  Fry,  when  charging  sinners  upon  a 
Divine  authority  to  repent  or  die.  Her  clear,  full,  strong  voice 
could  have  given  the  word  of  command  to  a  regiment.  She 
stood  up  amidst  an  audience  prepared  to  laugh  at  her.  During 
an  interval  of  silence  some  tittering  took  place,  but  ridicule  had 
only  to  look  at  her  to  be  subdued.  She  was  one  of  three 
preachers  on  the  occasion.  It  was  whispered  even  to  the 
youngest  and  most  ignorant,  that  she  w  as  a  lady  distinguished  for 
her  goodness.  Her  brother  preached  like  an  eloquent  gentleman, 
and  brother  and  sister  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life.  An  elderly 
gentleman  w  ho  accompanied  them,  spoke  sweetly  and  alluringly. 
But  Mrs.  Fry  spoke  like  a  heroiue,  whose  strength  lay  in  her. 
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uill.  Since  1818,  thirty  years  liave  elapsed.  Of  the  audience 
in  that  town  hall,  with  portraits  on  the  walls,  scarcely  any 
remain,  the  scene  is  gone  like  a  dissolving  view,  audience  and 
preachers  have  nearly  all  passed  into  eternity.  Neighbours, 
playfellows,  and  his  father  were  in  the  audience  on  this  memor¬ 
able  occasion,  with  the  marvelling  and  listening  boy,  clouds 
of  oblivion  are  gathering  upon  the  details  of  the  scene,  and  eter¬ 
nity  has  absorbed  most  of  the  personages  of  it,  but  no  indistinct¬ 
ness  obscures  the  full-length  figure  in  the  memory,  of  the  queenly 
quakeress.  Revolving  time  makes  1818  the  year  1848,  the  lady 
preacher  has  a  biography  in  two  volumes,  and  the  boy  is  the 
reviewer  of  it. 

In  1813,  Mrs.  Fry  visited  Newgate  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
easy  to  sec  how'  the  gifted  and  zealous  lady  preacher  was  led  to 
visit  the  prison.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  been  at  work  for 
about  five  years,  trying  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  criminal 
code.  Tlic  frequency  of  public  executions  outraged  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  Quakers  of  the  sinfulness  of  ciipital  punishments. 
So  sanguinary  w  as  the  criminal  code  at  this  time,  that  it  was 
reckoned  the  enforcement  of  it  would  have  averaged  four  execu¬ 
tions  a  day  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  hung  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  wretches  a  year  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Now,  the 
Friends  have  a  powerful  argument  against  these  savage  atrocities. 
They  say,  life  is  the  probation  of  the  soul, — to  curtail  a  life  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  sinful,  is  to  lesson  the  probation  of  the  soul, 
because  there  is  much  need  for  prolonging  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  to 
destroy  the  soul.  To  this  Mr.  Carlyle  replies,  the  sacred  rage 
of  the  human  heart  against  crime,  dictates  the  sw  ift  cxtermiiica- 
tion  of  the  criminal.  Our  Scandinavian  forefathers  took  the 
murderer  and  adulterer,  and  cast  him  into  a  moss,  sinking  him 
many  fathoms  deep,  by  driving  a  stake  through  his  body.  This 
is  justice,  or  the  sacred  rage  against  crime  translated  into  action. 
To  this  the  Friends  would  reply,  it  all  depends  on  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  a  Hereafter  !  The  believer  in  the  probation  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  cannot  logically  believe  in  capital  pun¬ 
ishments.  If  a  man  just  believes  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
the  soul  is  immortal  or  not,  he  may  proceed  upon  the  most 
savage  impulses  of  ^the  sacred  rage.^  From  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  some  of  the  quaker  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Iry  had  formed  themselves  into  a  little  society  for  the  mitiga¬ 
tion,  if  not  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Mr. 
Samuel  Iloaro,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  Mr.  William  Forster,  and 
other  philanthropists,  were  active  as  criminal  reformers,  some 
111  reference  to  capital  punishments,  others  in  regard  to  juvenile 
depredators.  Mrs.  Fry  caught  the  spirit  of  the  benevolent 
Circles  iu  which  she  lived.  She  was  induced  personally  to  in- 
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spect  the  condition  of  the  women  in  Newgate,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Forster.  Whatever  mav 
be  Mrs.  Fry's  place  in  the  scale  of  heroic  worth,  she  was  not 
unconscious  of  her  own  merits.  The  first  notice  of  her  prison 
labours  consists  of  a  prayer,  that  she  may  not  be  self-conceited, 
‘  being  engaged  in  some  laudable  pursuits,  especially  seeing  after 
the  prisoners  at  Newgate.'  Anna  Iluxton, sister  of  Sir  Thomas, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Fry.  She  found  about  three  hundred  women 
and  children  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  yard,  and  four  rooms 
which  were  overlooked  by  the  prisoners  in  the  state  prison.  A 
man  and  his  son  had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by  day. 
Without  clothing,  these  women  were  in  rags  and  dirt,  or  so 
naked,  that  Mrs.  Fry  has  stood  before  some  of  them  when  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  shown  the  prison,  for  the  sake  of  decency. 
They  had  no  bedding,  but  slept  upon  the  floor,  with  the  boards 
raised  for  a  pillow.  In  these  rooms  they  lived,  they  slept,  they 
washed,  they  cooked.  There  was  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison, 
and  spirits  were  openly  drank.  Curses,  and  blasphemies,  and 
obscenities,  loaded  and  polluted  the  air.  Military  sentinels  were 
posted  on  the  lejids  of  the  prison.  Safe  custody  was  the  only 
thing  regarded.  Tlie  governor  was  fearful  the  watches  of  Mrs. 
Fry  and  Miss  Buxton  would  be  snatclied  from  their  sides,  and 
he  advised  them  to  leave  them  in  his  house,  which  thev  declined. 
They  would  not  begin  their  labours  by  an  exhibition  of  distrust. 
The  sight  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  women  and  children 
affected  Mrs.  Fry  profoundly ;  and  her  children  retain  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  stir  they  had  to  make,  in  getting  up  garments 
to  clothe  the  most  destitute  of  the  prisoners. 

‘  One,  I  beheld  I  a  wife,  a  mother,  go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ; 

She  sought  her  way  through  ull  things  vile  and  base. 

And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place  : 

Fighting  her  way — the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness — to  let  in  the  light : 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  host  thou  such  victory  won. 

As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  race,  has  done  ? 

And  calls  herself  a  sinner  !  what  art  thou  ? 

And  where  thy  praise  and  exultation  now  ? 

Yet,  she  is  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 

And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice  ; 

Shrinks  from  the  ruffian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom. 

That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home ; 

Guilt  chained,  and  misery  punished,  and  with  them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn-— 

Tlie  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  the  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  all  ffxed  on  her  who  ventures  here, — 
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Yet  all  she  braved ;  she  kept  her  steadfast  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,  and  brushed  the  baseness  by. 

So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child. 

Close  to  her  breast,  and  tainted  rags  defiled.* 

Mrs.  Fry,  in  1817,  formed  a  school  in  Newgate  for  the  young 
criminals  and  the  children  of  the  poor  prisoners.  Her  first  in¬ 
tercourse  with  women  under  sentence  of  death,  overwhelmed 
her  with  humiliation  for  human  nature.  The  result  of  two 
visits  to  a  poor  creature  who  had  murdered  her  hahy,  and  whose 
life  was  to  be  taken  away,  afflicted  Elizabeth  Fry  with  dis¬ 
tressingly  nervous  sensations  in  the  night.  Newgate  became 
a  principal  object  of  her  thoughts,  and  until  she  attempted  the 
amendment  of  the  plans  for  the  women,  she  could  not  feel 
easy.  By-and-bye  she  became  rather  less  sensitive  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  hanging  at  Newgate,  and  learned  to  guard  herself 
^from  the  undue  risks  to  her  health  from  too  much  painful  emo¬ 
tion.  To  estimate  the  good  done  by  Mrs.  Fry,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  to  mind  the  disgraceful  state  of  most  British  prisons, 
thirty  years  ago ;  for  counties  as  well  as  boroughs,  an  old  gate 
house,  or  an  old  feudal  castle,  with  its  dungeons,  damp,  close, 
and  narrow  cells,  was  the  common  prison  for  offenders  of  both 
sexes  and  all  crimes.  Escape  was  provided  against  by  heavy 
irons  and  fetters ;  dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  the  women  were 
imperfectly  separated  from  the  men ;  and  the  prison  rang  with 
idleness,  ganibling,  drinking,  swearing,  and  rioting.  Prisons  at 
best,  we  fear,  are  schools  of  crime ;  but  thirty  years  ago  they 
resembled  pandemoniums.  Some  attempts  had  indeed  been 
made  after  the  peace,  to  improve  prisons  by  classification,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  instruction ;  but  these  attempts  w  ere  made  only 
in  exceptional  instances,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent, 
and  ill  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  example  of 
Gloucester,  the  women  of  Newgate  had  a  quadrangle  of  the 
prison  assigned  to  them,  which  is  now  called  the  women^s  side  ; 
mats  were  provided  for  them  to  sleep  upon.  To  prevent  close 
communication  with  their  visitors,  who  were  of  both  sexes, 
double  gratings  were  put  up  with  a  space  between.  By-and- 
hye,  however,  the  prisoners  contrived  wooden  spoons  fastened 
to  long  sticks,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  presents  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  their  visitors  across  the  space  between  the  gratings. 

Mrs.  Fry  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  school  character¬ 
istically.  She  requested  to  be  left  alone  among  the  women  for 
some  hours ;  she  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  told  them  Christ  had  come  to  save  sinners,  and 
warned  them  of  the  perils  of  the  eleventh  hour.  When  she  had 
done,  some  asked  who  Christ  was,  and  some  feared  their  day 
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of  salvation  was  past.  The  naked  and  ragged  children  Mere 
pining  for  food,  air,  and  exercise.  Addressing  herself  particiilarlv 
to  the  mothers,  she  asked  what  their  children  were  likelv  to  be¬ 
come,  growing  up  amidst  nothing  but  depravity  ?  Thus  prepared 
by  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  them,  she  proposed  to 
establish  a  school  for  them.  Some  of  the  mothers  received  the 
proiK)sal  with  tears  of  joy.  Her  sagacity  led  her  to  leave  the 
plan  of  the  school  and  the  selection  of  the  governess  to  them' 
selves.  She  told  them,  without  their  steady  help,  she  Mould 
not  undertake  it.  On  her  next  visit  the  Momcn  told  her  they 
had  chosen  -Marv  Connor,  as  schoolmistress,  a  voun"  Moiiiau 
who  proved  eminently  qualified  for  her  task.  She  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  stealing  a  M^atch  ;  and  she  ivas  assiduous  in  her  duties, 
and  never  knoM  ii  to  infringe  one  of  the  rules.  !Mary  Connor 
herself  became  a  devout  Christian;  and  fifteen  months  after- 
M’ards  received  a  free  pardon.  It  is  Morth  M'hile  to  note,  how 
the  sagacity  of  Mrs.  Fry  led  her  to  entrust  the  election  of  the 
schoolmistress  to  the  suffrages  of  the  M  omen  themselves ;  for  she 
must  have  felt  that  no  nominee  could  have  received  the  sym¬ 
pathy  M  hich  the  women  w  ould  give  to  the  schoolmistress  of  their 
own  choice;  and  this  sympathy  and  co-operation  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  success  of  her  scheme.  The  Sheritl's  of  London, 
the  Ordinary,  and  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  thought  the  expe¬ 
riment  almost  hopeless ;  but  they  permitted  the  appropriation 
of  an  unoccupied  cell  for  the  schoolroom.  Next  day,  ^Irs.  Frv, 
with  her  friend  Marv  Saunderson,  and  Marv  Connor,  the 
schoolmistress,  opened  the  school  for  all  under  twenty- five  years 
of  age.  Marv  Saunderson,  on  this  occasion,  visited  a  prison  for 
the  first  time,  and  shuddered  when  the  door  closed  upon  her, 
as  if  she  w  ere  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  From  the  door  of 
the  prison  a  female  issued  yelling  into  the  area,  and  rnslicd 
round  it,  tearing  the  caps  of  all  the  women.  By  the  way,  this 
very  woman,  through  the  instruction  of  these  ladies,  became 
well-conducted,  and  apparently  respectable  and  decorous  for  the 
remainder  of  lier  life.  No  little  courage  auimated  this  little 
band  of  really  noble  women  in  enduring  day  after  day  the 
begging,  swearing,  gaming,  dancing,  fighting,  singing,  dressing 
up  in  men’s  clothes,  and  obscenities  too  bad  to  be  described, 
which  made  it  unsuitable  to  take  young  persons  with  them. 
The  oflicers  of  the  prisons,  and  the  friends  of  the  ladies  scouted 
the  notion  of  introducing  order  and  industry  into  Newgate,  as 
visionary.  There  was  no  slight  amount  of  pain  endured  by  a 
lady,  delicately  born  and  bred  like  Mrs.  Fry,  in  scenes  in  which 
she  had  to  come  in  contact  with  women  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  hear  the  cries  of  condemned  convicts  become  quite  mad 
with  horror  of  mind.  But  men  in  power  were  ready  to  applaud 
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her,  and  her  success  was  almost  immediate.  In  lier  journal,  under 
date  4th  month,  12th,  we  find  lier  saying  of  the  prisoners; — 

‘  Already,  from  being  like  wild  beasts,  they  appear  harmless  and 
kind,  i  am  ready  to  say,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  ‘  surely 
it  is  the  Lord^s  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.^^ 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  twelve  ladies  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association  for  the  improvement  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  Encouraged  and  emboldened  by  the 
success  of  the  school,  the  ladies  resolved  to  attempt  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  w  omen.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  the  sherilFs  met 
the  ladies  at  Newgate;  the  women  were  assembled  in  their 
presence,  and  asked  by  Airs.  Fry  if  they  were  willing  to  abide 
by  the  rules  necessary  to  secure  order,  industry,  and  sobriety 
among  them.  The  women  assured  her  they  were.  Tlie  sherifls 
addressed  them,  giving  the  plan  their  approl)ation,  and  then  say¬ 
ing,  *  Well,  ladies,  you  see  your  materials  !'  To  supply  the  women 
witli  employment,  it  struck  one  of  the  ladies  that  the  prisoners 
might  supply  clothes,  or,  at  any  rate,  stockings,  for  all  Jlotany 
Bay.  She  called  upon  Messrs.  Richard  Dickson,  and  Co.,  and 
told  them  she  wished  to  deprive  them  of  this  branch  of  their 
trade.  They  said  at  once,  they  would  provide  work.  The 
laundry  was  turned  into  a  wwkroom  by  the  carpenters  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  cleaned  and  wliitew  ashed.  In  a  few  days  the  ladies 
assembled  all  the  tried  female  prisoners.  Airs.  Fry  delivered 
an  address  to  them ;  she  told  them  the  ladies  were  not  come 
there  to  command,  nor  the  prisoners  to  obey.  All  were  to  act 
in  concert.  Not  a  rule  should  be  made,  nor  a  monitor  appointed 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  unanimous  votes.  Every  rule 
was  pjissed,  and  every  monitor  appointed  by  a  show  of  hands  of 
the  women.  The  ladies^  committee  soon  after  received  a  petition 
from  the  untried  prisoners,  to  be  included  in  the  benefit  of  her 
plans*.  Airs.  Fry  had  resolved  to  make ‘hell  above  ground^ 
decorous,  and  slie  succeeded  within  a  fortnight.  The  ladies 
performed  the  duties  of  a  matron  themselves ;  and  by-and;-bye 
they  appointed  one,  and  paid  her  with  their  own  money. 
The  matron  and  the  yard’s  women  were  appointed  and  paid  by 
them — a  fact  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  highly  disgraceful 
to  the  wealthy  corporation  of  London.  On  the  first  visit  after 
she  commenced  her  operations,  the  city  magistrates  w  ere  touched 
and  astonished  at  the  sight  of  decorum  within  those  walls. 
On  the  3rd  of  Alay,  the  Lord  Alayor  and  the  gaol  committee  of 
ridermcn  voted  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  co-adjutors  their  thanks. 
She  submitted  her  suggestions  to  them,  and  they  w^ere  received 
gladly.  The  follow  ing  heads  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  them,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  her  notions  of  prison 
discipline  w  ere  in  advance  in  1817  : — 
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‘  Ist.  New^te,  in  great  want  of  room.  Women  to  be  under  the 
care  of  women,  matron,  turnkeys,  and  inspecting  committee. 

*  2nd.  As  little  communication  with  their  friends  as  possible ;  onlv  at 
stated  times,  except  in  very  particular  cases. 

*  3rd.  Thev  must  depend  on  their  friends  for  neither  food  nor  clothinn* ; 
but  have  sufficiency  allowed  them  of  both. 

*4th.  That  employment  should  be  a  part  of  their  punishment,  and  he 
provided  for  them  by  government.  The  earnings  of  the  work  to  l)e 
partly  laid  by,  partly  laid  out  in  small  extra  indulgences,  and,  if  enough, 
part  go  towards  their  support, 

‘  5th.  To  work  and  have  their  meals  together,  but  sleep  separate  at 
night,  being  classed,  with  monitors  at  the  head  of  each  class. 

*  Religious  instruction. 

*  The  kind  attention  we  have  paid  us. 

*  Great  disadvantages  arise  from  dependence  upon  the  uncertainty 
and  fluctuations  of  the  sheriflfs*  fund,  neither  soap  nor  clothing  being 
allowed  without  its  aid  ;  and  the  occasional  help  of  grand  juries,  or  other 
respectable  people.' 

The  expenses  of  their  improvements  soon  exhausted  the  per¬ 
sonal  resources  of  the  ladies,  and  they  had  to  apply  to  relatives 
and  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance.  Mrs.  Fry's  brotliers  were 
unfailing  supporters.  Ere  the  end  of  the  summer,  ^Ir.  R()i)ert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  made  her  labours  publicly  known  in  all 
the  newspapers — a  painful  and  an  unpleasant  circumstance. 
Newgate  became  a  show  place.  Letters  poured  in  upon  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  She  had  to  write  long  and  careful 
instructions  to  Ladies  who  wished. to  follow  her  example.  During 
the  winter  she  liad  almost  every  morning  to  show  the  prison  to 
‘most  distinguished  and  influential  people.'  Letters  begging 
money,  advice,  or  employment,  abounded ;  and  misery  made  its 
existence  constantly  felt  by  her.  She  conceived  the  idea  of  a  prison 
exclusively  for  women,  and  sent  it  into  circulation.  Before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1818, 
she  gave  the  following  remarkable  testimony  respecting  the  im¬ 
mediate  success  of  the  first  ten  months  of  her  labours  : — 

*  Order  has  been  generally  observed  ;  I  think  I  may  say,  we  have  full 
power  among  them,  for  one  of  them  said,  it  was  more  terrible  to  be 
brought  up  before  me  than  before  the  judge,  though  we  use  nothing 
but  kindness ;  I  have  never  punished  a  woman  during  the  whole  time, 
or  even  proposed  a  punishment  to  them  ;  and  yet  1  think  it  is  impossible, 
in  a  well-regulated  house,  to  have  rules  more  strictly  attended  to,  than 
they  are,  as  far  as  I  order  them,  or  our  friends  in  general.* 

The  women  had  made  nearly  20,000  articles  of  wearing  ap* 
parel,  only  three  of  which  were  missing,  and  these  not  owing  to 
the  women.  The  ladies  never  lost  a  single  thing.  The  women 
who  remained,  begged  that  their  share  of  a  little  common  fund 
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might  be  given  to  those  who  were  going  to  Botany  Bay.  One 
poor  woman  to  whom  money  was  lent  paid  it  punctually  and 
honestly,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  week.  The  women  not  only  had 
the  earnings  of  their  work,  but  they  were  stimulated  by  a  system 
of  marks  for  good  conduct.  Nobody  but  the  ladies  would  clothe 
a  prisoner ;  and  the  city  authorities  refused  to  do  it,  though  some 
of  the  women  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  The  women  voluntarily 
gave  up  their  packs  of  cards.  Mrs.  Fry,  on  this  occasion,  sum¬ 
med  up  her  evidenco  in  these  emphatic  terms : — - 

*  In  a  prison  under  proper  regulations,  where  they  had  very  little  com¬ 
munication  with  their  friends,  where  they  were  sufficiently  well  fed  and 
clothed,  constantly  employed  and  instructed,  and  taken  care  of  hv 
wonien,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  wonders  would  be  performed, 
and  that  many  of  those,  now  the  most  profligate  and  the  worst  of  cha¬ 
racters,  would  turn  out  valuable  members  of  society.  After  having  said 
what  I  have  respecting  the  care  of  the  women,  I  will  just  add,  that  I 
believe,  if  there  were  a  prison  fitted  up  for  us,  which  we  might  visit  as 
inspectors,  if  empk>yment  were  found  for  our  women,  little  or  no  com¬ 
munication  allowed  with  the  city,  and  room  given  to  class  them,  with 
female  servants  only  ;  if  there  were  a  thousand  of  the  most  unruly 
women,  they  would  be  in  excellent  order  in  one  week  ;  of  that  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.* 

The  committee  recorded  the  fact  of  a  most  gratifying  change. 

Mrs.  Fry  felt  that  until  ev^ry  unhappy  fallen  one,  without 
exception,  had  the  opportunity  afforded  her  of  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  England,  as  a  Christian  country,  had  not 
fulfilled  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord — '  As  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.^  The  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  formation  of  her  refuge  for  discharged  female  prisoners : — 

*  In  1822,  a  small  house  for  sheltering  some  of  the  most  hopeless  cases 
of  discharged  prisoners  was  opened  in  Westminster,  under  the  name  of 
Tothill  Fields  Asyl  um.  It  owed  its  existence  to  the  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  of  one  ludy.  Miss  Neaves.  She  has  consecrated  her  time  and 
purse  to  this  important  object,  which  was  first  suggested  to  her  mind 
during  a  drive  with  Mrs.  Fry.  thus  related  by  herself; — ‘  A  morning  ex¬ 
pedition  with  dear  Mrs.  Fry  made  me  at  once  resolve  to  add  my  help, 
if  ever  so  feebly,  to  the  good  cause.  T  distinctly  remember  the  one  ob¬ 
servation  made.  I  can  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  the  look,  and  tone, 
^0  peculiar ;  so  exclusively  her’s  who  spoke — *  Often  have  I  known  the 
career  of  a  promising  young  woman,  charged  with  a  first  offence,  to  end 
*n  a  condemned  cell !  Was  there  but  a  refuge  for  the  young  offender, 
my  work  would  be  less  painful.*  That  one  day’s  conversation  upon 
these  subjects,  and  in  this  strain,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prisoners* 
home.* 
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vicious  and  neglected  little  girls  of  London.  !Mrs.  Slmw  took 
up  the  idea,  Sir  Robert  Peel  patronised  it,  and  the  result  was, 
the  school  of  discipline,  the  value  of  which  has  been  tested  bv 
the  experience  of  years.  The  sight  of  the  coast-guardsmen  at 
Brighton  suggested  to  her  a  plan  to  supply  all  the  coast-guard 
stations  with  religious  libraries.  In  fact,  slie  lived  to  do  good 
according  to  her  light  and  opportunity ;  and  it  also  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  ill  accordance  with  the  modes  of  benevolence  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy  fashionable  in  the  upper  circles  of  the  religious 
world. 

W'e  have  gone  minutely  into  the  successive  stages  of  her  prison 
reforms,  because  they  enable  us  to  estimate  her  influence  and  ap¬ 
preciate  her  life.  In  the  last  twenty  years  she  was  carrying  out 
the  principles  and  plans  we  have  described.  She  had  no  new 
ideas.  Habit  made  her  callous  to  the  pain  of  the  scenes  slie 
encountered;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  her  pleasure  at  witness¬ 
ing  her  improvements  in  regard  to  order,  cleanliness,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  counterbalanced  the  pain  inseparable  from  such  scenes. 
She  was  too  good  a  woman,  and  too  natural  a  human  being  not 
to  have  a  genuine  relish  of  humour.  We  perceive  this  part  of 
her  character  in  a  letter  to  her  children  from  Armagh,  in  Ireland. 
She  says,  ‘  Pigs  abound  ;  I  think  they  have  rather  a  more  elegant 
appearance  than  ours,  their  hair  often  curled ;  perhaps  natural¬ 
ists  may  attribute  this  to  their  intimate  association  witli  tlicir 
betters.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  by  some  accident,  I  went  into  a  private 
house,  thinking  it  was  the  inn :  I  ordered  tea  immediately,  and 
begged  to  be  shown  to  a  bedroom  for  my  sister  to  lie  down,  as 
she  was  but  poorly ;  at  last  I  discovered  my  droll,  and,  at  first, 
disagreeable  mistake ;  but  such  w  as  Irish  hospitality,  that  the 
lady  of  tiie  house  made  us  stay,  gave  us  some  tea,  comforted  us 
up,  and  sent  us  off,  not  knowing  whom  she  had  received,  nor  do 
we  know  her  name.^  Her  brother  and  herself  travelled  over  the 
three  kingdoms,  introducing  decorum  into  prisons.  c  know 
not  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  for  her  labours,  iu 
reference  to  female  prisoners  and  convicts,  than  the  fact,  that  it 
was  not  until  1834  that  she  succeeded  in  inducing  the  goveru- 
ment  of  the  day  to  adopt  so  obvious  an  improvement,  as  the  ap- 
noiutment  of  matrons  for  convict  ships  transporting  females.  She 
Lad  much  corresjiondencc  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  several  in¬ 
terview’s  and  discussions,  before  the  government  would  consent 
to  substitute  matrons  for  sailors  in  the  care  of  female  convicts. 
It  was  a  work  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  incessant  zeal  and 
labour,  on  the  part  of  a  sensible  and  benevolent  lady  of  the 
upper  classes,  before  common  decency  could  be  introduced  into 
a  convict  ship  :  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  oligar¬ 
chical  rulers.  \\  e  should  say,  not  before  decency  was  introduced 
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during  the  voyage,  but  before  there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  introduce  it.  The  working  of  oligarchical  rule  in  this  case 
was,  an  attempt  to  put  down  horrors  fifteen  years  after  they 
had  been  accurately  described,  and  then  the  attempt  to  suppress 
them  w  as  only  made,  because  the  pertinacious  lady  made  their 
maintenance  troublesome.  In  fact,  not  the  least  instructive  as¬ 
pect  of  the  life  of  this  lady,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  an  exposure 
and  rebuke  to  the  indifference  and  incapacity  of  the  governmental 
officials  provided  by  an  oligarchical  system.  Undoubtedly, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  de¬ 
corum  in  prisons  and  convict  ships ;  but  this  has  been  effected, 
not  because  a  Peel,  a  Russell,  a  Melbourne,  or  a  Grey,  has 
been  Home  Secretary,  but  beeause  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  the 
quaker  persuasion,  and  a  few  other  volunteers,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task,  disinterestedly,  judieiousiy,  and  perseveringly. 

In  1836,  prison  inspectors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time; 
and  these  gentlemen  occupied  a  portion  of  their  first  report  in 
pointing  out  the  defects  still  left  after  the  labours  of  the  ladies  in 
Newgate.  New  brooms  must  make  an  appearance  of  sweeping 
clean ;  however,  a  dozen  years  have  passed  sinee  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  these  gentlemen,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
improvements  originating  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
this  period ;  and  judging  from  such  of  their  reports  as  we 
have  cared  to  read,  another  dozen  will  elapse  of  regularly  paid 
salaries,  before  any  are  devised  ever  likely  to  rival  those  of 
l^Irs.  Fry.  A  few"  months  ago,  we  visited  several  prisons,  and 
especially  Milbank  Penitentiary.  In  this  prison  we  saw  nearly 
two  hundred  boys  together,  walking  for  exercise  in  a  yard,  and 
nourishing  in  each  otlier,  as  any  one  might  sec  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  eyes,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  crime.  VVe  were  shown 
one  large  apartment  in  which  they  sleep,  have  their  meals,  and 
arc  educated ;  but  we  arc  not  aware  that  any  prison  inspector 
has  ever  yet  denounced  this  arrangement  as,  what  it  obviously 
IS,  a  hotbed  and  nursery  of  crime.  The  prison  inspectors  seem 
to  content  themselves  with  keeping  prison  discipline  up  to  the 
mark  of  public  opinion  which  Mrs.  Fry  and  Sarah  Martin 
created ;  and  certainly,  they  have  not  advanced  beyond  it. 

The  present  generation  can  scarcely  conceive  the  sanguinary 
character  of  the  criminal  code  in  operation  thirty  years  back. 
But  every  one  whose  memory  extends  thus  far  will  recall  melan¬ 
choly  instances  of  its  severity.  Criminals  were  hung  up,  not 
merely  for  murder  and  rape,  but  for  robbery  and  fraud,  for  steal- 
Hig  a  sheep,  or  an  article  scarcely  worth  a  crown.  In  all  large 
towns  criminals  hung  up  by  threes  and  fours  were  common 
spectacles.  Had  the  law  been  carried  fully  into  effect,  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  would  have  been  four  executions  on  every  week 
^OL.  xxiii,  p  p 
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day  throughout  the  year,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Old  Bailey  there  would  have  been  a  hundred  victims 
yearly.  Mrs.  Fry  assailed  this  atrocious  system,  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  quaker  convictions,  and  somewhat  of  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  female  character.  She  detested  laws,  which  valued 
property  more  than  life :  she  saw  that  instead  of  securing  pro¬ 
perty,  they  communicated  their  own  recklessness  of  life  to  those 
full  of  the  lust  for  property,  and  tended  therefore  to  make  rob¬ 
bers  murderers,  in  place  of  reforming  the  hardened  ;  that  instead 
of  deterring,  they  increased  criminals  and  criminalities.  A  young 
girl  of  the  name  of  Skelton,  beautiful  and  simple,  had  been  led 
by  love  for  a  man  who  deceived  her  to  pass  forged  notes.  ^Irs. 
Fry,  in  her  efforts  to  save  her,  spoke  indiscreetly  of  men  in 
power,  had  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  gave  umbrage 
even  to  the  Bank  directors.  She  used  the  fashion  which  made 
Newgate  a  show-place  to  inspire  foreign  travellers  and  noble 
ladies,  clergymen,  and  dissenting  ministers,  dwellers  in  palaces 
and  lordly  halls  with  compassion  for  the  victims  of  the  criminjd 
code.  In  her  youth,  when  she  flaunted  in  a  scarlet  riding-habit 
at  Norwich,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  her  companion 
in  the  dance ;  and  she  used  her  acquaintance  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  Newgate,  and  to  the  condemned  cell  of  Harriet  Skelton. 
He  accompanied  her  to  the  Bank  Directors ;  he  applied  himself 
to  Lord  Sidmouth;  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  and  Harriet  Skelton 
was  hanged.  One  woman,  the  day  before  her  execution,  said  to 
Mrs.  Fry,  ‘  I  feel  life  so  strong  within  me,  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  by  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  dead.^  Skelton  lost  her 
life  because  she  mistakenly  refused  to  plead  guilty  to  the  minor 
count  of  the  indictment. 

A  somewhat  striking  contrast  was  presented  by  the  life  of 
^Irs.  Fry  at  this  time.  The  prison  visitor  was  taken  by  Lady 
Harcourt  from  the  Home-office,  where  she  had  been  grieved 
and  wounded  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  Mansion-house,  to  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte.  By  some  mistake 
Lady  Harcourt  and  Mrs.  Fry  were  conducted  at  once  to  the 
Eg}’ptian-hall,  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  platform ;  the  hall 
was  full  of  hundreds  of  poor  children  of  difterent  schools,  and 
was  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  platform  was  crowded  with 
waving  feathers  and  sparkling  jewels  and  orders.  The  little 
queen,  in  a  glitter  of  diamonds,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Fry  in  her  simple 
quaker’s  dress,  went  up  to  her,  and  spoke  to  her — a  sight  which 
produced  a  general  clap  of  applause  from  two  thousand  people,  and 
a  shout  of  delight  from  the  multitude  outside.  Our  fathers  were 
enraptured  at  the  sight  of  royalty '  offering  its  meed  of  approval  to 
mercy  and  good  works.*  Strange  that  though  everybody  could 
perceive  the  queenly  dignity  of  the  inherent  royalty  in  Mrs.  Fry, 
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there  were  so  few,  in  that  day,  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
royalty  doing  any  honour  to  benevolence ;  the  less  cannot  conde¬ 
scend  to  the  greater.  Mrs.  Fry  thoroughly  belonged  to  her  age, 
and  dwells  in  her  journal,  on  the  buzz,  and  the  clap,  and  the  royal 
honour.  Poor  Queen  Charlotte  never  recovered  from  the  great 
fatigue  she  underwent  in  this  visit  to  the  city. 

The  removal  of  the  female  convicts  for  transportation  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friends.  Having 
made  *  hell  above  ground  ^  decorous,  she  next  attempted  to 
make  it  embark  for  Botany  Bay  decorously.  It  was  the  prac- 
/  tice  of  the  female  transports  to  have  a  riot  before  leaving  Newgate, 
and  a  general  breakage  of  windows,  furniture,  and  everything 
they  could  reach.  Conveyed  to  the  waterside  in  open  waggons, 
they  went  off  shouting  obscenities  and  blasphemies  to  assembled 
crowds.  Mrs.  Fry  substituted  hackney-coaches,  and  promised 
the  women  to  see  them  on  board  if  they  were  quiet  and  orderly. 
The  hackney-coaches  formed  a  procession  which  was  closed  by 
her  carriage.  The  women  behaved  well.  The  ladies  formed 
them  into  classes,  with  a  monitor  for  each,  and  supplied  them 
with  coloured  cotton  to  make  patch-work  and  fancy-work  during 
the  voyage.  The  w  omen  were  to  have  the  things  when  done,  to 
sell  for  their  own  profit  on  their  arrival.  By  this  means  a  double 
good  was  done.  There  being  at  that  time  not  so  much  as  a  hut 
in  which  the  women  could  take  refuge  when  they  landed,  they 
were  driven  to  vice,  and  left  to  lie  in  the  street.  The  sale  of 
the  patchwork  enabled  them  to  get  shelter  until  they  got  employ¬ 
ment.  The  quilts  of  the  women  of  one  convict  ship,  which 
touched  at  llio  do  Janeiro,  were  sold  for  a  guinea  each.  Each 
monitor  w’as  provided  with  bibles,  prayer-books,  and  religious 
tracts.  The  stern  of  the  vessel  was  set  apart  for  a  school,  where 
the  children  w  ere  taught  to  read,  knit  and  sew.  A  convict  was 
made  schoolmistress,  and  a  reward  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
captain,  to  be  given  her  if  she  persevered  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  During  the  five  weeks  that  the  ship  lay  in  the  river, 
the  ladies  made  these  arrangements.  Just  prior  to  its  sailing, 
Mrs.  Fry  usually  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  women ;  while 
the  sailors  looked  on  from  the  rigging,  and  the  women  were 
placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
ftnd,  amidst  profound  silence,  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  a' 
clear  and  audible  voice.  The  crews  of  the  other  vessels  watched 
the  scene,  which  usually  concluded  by  Mrs.  Fry  kneeling  in 
prayer  on  the  deck,  and  commending  the  women  to  the  care  of 
God  When  she  left  the  ship,  many  of  the  women  wept  bit¬ 
terly,  and  followed  her  retiring  boat  with  their  eyes  and  their 
blessings.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  records,  that  a  person  who 
Witnessed  one  of  these  scenes  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  in 
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speaking  of  it.  No  wonder  that  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  Mrs.  Fry 
had  come  into  these  scenes  like  the  genius  of  good. 

As  a  preacher  she  made  tours,  accompanied  generally  bv  her 
brother,  over  the  three  kingdoms;  and,  wherever  she  went,  she 
carried  with  her  the  reforms  of  Newgate  and  the  convict  ships. 
We  fancy  we  detect  in  a  remark  she  makes  on  the  suicide  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  one  great  source  of  her  sympathy  with  crimi¬ 
nals.  She  says,  *  A  more  awful  crime,  surely,  cauiiot  be ;  but  it 
is  thought  he  was  deranged,  from  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  wife. 
Certainly,  in  times  of  deep  anguish  and  distress,  it  calls  for  all 
our  watchfulness  and  constant  prayer,  that  our  spirits  be  not 
overcome  within  us ;  for  we  cannot  keep  ourselves ;  but  by  de¬ 
pending  alone  upon  Him  who  can  keep  us,  we  may  humbly  trust 
that  we  shall  be  kept.^  *  We  cannot  keep  ourselves by  this 
link  of  sympathy,  the  applauded  prison  visitor  found  herself  oue 
with  the  female  convicts,  whose  disorders  she  ameliorated,  and 
for  whose  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  she  laboured.  In 
Plashet  Cottage,  *  surrounded  by  everything  a  poor  body  could 
wish  for  ^  its  comfort  and  indulgence,  she  felt  she  could  not  keep 
herself,  and  trembled  to  think  what  she  might  have  been  in 
other  circumstaaccs — ‘  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  kept.* 

The  reward  of  doing  good  assigned  by  Providence,  is  more 
good  to  do.  Mrs.  Fry  soon  learned  that  the  reformations  of  the 
prison  and  of  the  convict  ship  were  destroyed,  for  the  want  of  an 
asylum  to  receive  the  transports  on  their  arrival.  They  were 
plunged  into  vices  and  crimes  by  necessity,  and  justified  them* 
selves  by  sayiug,  *  I  could  not  help  myself,  and  must  have 
starved  if  I  had  not  done  as  I  have.*  She  therefore  urged  upon 
the  authorities  the  providing  of  a  barrack  for  the  reception  of 
the  convicts.  Eventually  she  became  a  voluntary  and  unpaid 
inspector- general  of  prisons,  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Her 
labours  led  to  the  erection  of  larger  and  better  prisons,  afibrding 
facilities  for  a  system  of  strict  surveillance,  complete  classifica¬ 
tion,  unceasing  superintendence,  compulsory  occupation,  regular 
instruction,  and  religious  influence.  Nor  did  she  confine  her 
interest  and  attention  to  the  prisons  of  her  native  country.  She 
opened  a  correspondence  with  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Princess 
Sophia  Mestchersky  and  Air.  Walter  Venning  laboured  to  eftcct 
a  similar  reformation.  In  fact,  wherever  she  could,  all  over 
Europe,  she  laboured  in  her  self-imposed  task,  introducing  de¬ 
cency  and  industry  into  prisons,  and  tried  to  fulfil  her  mission 
of  making  ‘  hells  above  ground  *  decorous.  Her  labours  were 
always  followed  with  immediate  applause,  and  she  was  a  ra^ 
instance  of  a  philanthropist  wafted  along  in  her  career  upon  the 
applauding  breath  of  aristocracy  and  royalty.  Koyaltf  pa' 
her  with  visits  of  honour^  and  hers  was  the  rare  fortune  to  do 
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good  in  a  way  which  secured  her  the  applauses  of  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  Europe.  The  circumstance,  we  think,  is  enough 
to  place  her  in  a  lower  niche  in  the  temple  of  heroism  than  that 
occupied  by  the  humble  prison- visitor  of  Yarmouth,  Sarah  Martin, 
a  milliner,  whose  benefactions  to  the  prisoners,  and  whose  ame¬ 
liorations  of  their  condition  were  done  in  hours  snatched  from 
the  toils  of  the  needle. 

The  ladies  associated  with  Mrs.  Fry  visited  not  merely  New¬ 
gate,  but  also  the  Borough  Compter,  Giltspur-street  Compter, 
and  occasionally  Whitecross-street  prison.  Everywhere  her 
plans  were  more  or  less  carried  out.  She  visited  every  convict- 
ship  which  left  the  Thames,  with  only  one  exception,  and  in  fact, 
every  transport  which  sailed  from  England  with  female  convicts, 
from  1818,  until  her  last  illness,  in  1841.  Of  course  this  self- 
imposed  task  cost  her  much  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  the  weather 
in  open  boats,  and  occasionally  to  danger.  The  harbour  master 
at  Ramsgate  gives  an  account  of  the  dangers  she  encountered 
on  one  occasion.  On  a  fine  summer  day,  ii;i  1821,  he  was  running 
up  the  Thames,  in  command  of  the  Ramsgate  steam -packet 
Eagle,  to  overtake  his  Mjirgate  competitors,  the  Victory  and 
Favourite  steamers.  A  sudden  thunder-squall  came  on,  increas¬ 
ing  to  a  northerly  gale,  with  a  heavy  rain.  Just  as  he  w'as 
pleasing  himself  with  the  notion  that  the  Eagle  was  the  fjistest 
vessel  against  a  head  wind,  and  would  certainly  overtake  his 
Margate  friends,  he  saw  a  boat  with  two  ladies  in  quaker  dress, 
drenched  with  rain,  which  was  labouring  in  vain  against  the 
gale.  He  admired  quakers,  and  was  somewhat  gallant ;  but  to 
stop  would  spoil  his  chase.  However,  a  rope  was  thrown  to  the 
boat,  and  before  the  passengers  were  fully  aware  that  the  engines 
were  stopped,  the  ladies  w  ere  on  board,  the  boat  made  fast  to 
the  stem,  and  the  Eagle  again  flying  up  the  Thames.  One  of 
the  ladies  whom  he  assisted  on  board,  held  his  hand,  saying,  *  It 
is  kind  of  thee,  captain,  and  we  thank  thee.  We  made  no  sign 
to  thee,  having  held  up  our  handkerchiefs  to  the  other  packets ; 
we  did  not  think  we  should  succeed  with  thee.^  By-and-bye 
Mrs.  Fry  was  distributing  tracts  among  the  crew,  and  touching 
the  hearts  even  of  the  sailors  with  the  spectacle  of  a  beautiful 
and  dignified  gentlewoman  devoted  to  works  of  piety.  On 
another  occasion,  Mrs.  Fry  reached  Bedford  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  very  tempestuous  March  day ;  but  a  female  convict-ship 
^0  sail  next  morning,  and  she  could  not  be  deterred  from 
visiting  it.  She  had  left  the  sick  bed  of  one  of  her  children, 
who  was  seriously  ill,  and  darkness,  wind,  and  rain,  which  had 
oot  prevented  the  convict  visitor  from  going  to  the  ship,  could 
Dot  prevent  the  anxious  mother  from  encountering  thena,  and 
returning  immediately  to  her  home.  The  account  of  her  intro- 
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duction  of  her  reforms  into  the  prison  at  Jersey  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  space  warns  us  that  we  cannot  go  into  it. 

But  she  had  not  merely  to  introduce  improvements ;  she  had 
to  prevent  those  she  had  introduced  from  falling  into  desuetude, 
perversion,  and  neglect.  The  factory  at  Paramatta,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  intended  as  a  prison  for  women,  and  arranged  for 
refractory,  as  well  as  unassigned  prisoners.  It  wjis  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  classified ;  but  gradually,  mismanagement  became 
confusion,  and  instead  of  a  place  of  punishment,  the  factory  be¬ 
came  a  refuge  for  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  However,*hard 
labour  and  strict  discipline  were  re-introduced.  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  tried  to  induce  ladies  to  visit  it,  and  instead  of  serving 
the  cause  of  crime,  reformation  once  more  caused  hopes  of  good 
from  it. 

Mrs.  Fry  visited  all  the  three  kingdoms,  often  different  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  wherever  she  was,  her  work  was  the  same. 
She  moved  in  the  best  society,  preached  in  meeting-houses  of 
the  Friends,  or  in  other  places  open  to  her,  and  discussed  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  prison  discipline  with  every  body  she  met. 
We  hope  we  have  done  due  homage  to  the  moral  worth  of  this 
excellent  gentlewoman,  and  that  we  have  portrayed  truly  the 
good  for  which  mankind  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her.  Her 
weakness  was  that  of  her  generation,  the  idolatry  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  title.  This  made  her  blind  to  much  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression,  and  she  must  have  maintained  her  association  with  some 
personages  of  rank,  by  hood-winking  herself  in  reference  to  the 
oppressions  for  which  they  are  morally  responsible.  Had  she 
cared  for  righteousness  above  all  things,  she  w  ould  have  been  less 
acceptable  in  grand  company.  But  she  had  a  moiety  of  regard 
for  rank,  and  a  moiety  of  regard  for  righteousness ;  and  therefore 
she  went  about  doing  good  in  grand  company.  Under  28tb, 
1st  day,  1810,  she  says  : — 


*  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  called  upon  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  received  me 
with  much  true  Christian  friendship ;  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  a 
remarkably  kind  manner ;  soon  after  I  entered  the  room,  the  duke  and 
his  daughters  came  in.  We  had  much  interesting  religious  conversation. 
I  felt  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  prayer  arise  in  my  heart  for  them, 
that  the  blessing  of  Gk)d  might  rest  upon  them,  that  as  he  had 
given  them  so  liberally  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  he  would  also  cause 
the  dew  of  heaven  to  descend  upon  them.  Tlie  next  day,  I  wrote  to  ask 
the  duchess  whether  she  wished  to  attend  a  meeting,  on  account  of  the 
Anti- Slavery-Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  as  I  fancied  she  might  like  it.  I 
had  a  cordial  answer,  saying  that  she  would  go.  We  sat  near  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  French  ambassador.  To  find  my  poor  unworthy  self 
thus  placed  in  the  face  of  this  immense  assembly,  (I  think  three  thou 
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sand  persons)  was  rather  fearful,  and  yet  very  interesting,  from  the 
cause  we  were  engaged  in,  the  numbers  interested  in  it,  and  the  honour 
of  appearing  on  the  side  of  the  afflicted  slaves.* 

Mrs.  Fry  visited  the  north  of  Scotland  more  than  once,  but  she 
never  extended  her  travels  to  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Had 
she  done  so,  she  would  have  witnessed  the  lamentable  results  of 
oppressions,  as  contrary  to  righteousness  as  many  of  the  deeds, 
and  in  fact,  much  more  heinous  than  those  done  by  the  objects 
of  her  care  in  Newgate.  The  accusations  against  the  family  of 
her  ducal  friends,  or  their  factors,  she  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of;  but  she  preferred,  on  these  points,  vague  and 
charitable  generalities  to  accurate  knowledge.  If  she  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  history  of  the  clearings  in  Sutherland  shire,  she 
might  have  had  the  honour  of  appearing  on  the  side  of  the 
afflicted  slaves  of  Strathnaver,  not  less  sufferers  than  the  negroes 
on  whose  side  she  sat  with  the  duchess,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Exeter  Hall.  If  she  had  inquired  re¬ 
specting  the  truth  of  the  oppresions  practised  by  the  ducal  house 
of  Sutherland,  in  the  county  from  which  they  derive  their  title, 
she,  perhaps,  would  have  prayed  tlnit  in  addition  to  the  fatness 
of  the  earth  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  there  might  descend  upon 
them,  consideration  and  commiseration  for  the  poor  on  their 
own  estates.  She  might  have  listened,  as  we  have  done,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  peasants  whose  homes  were  torn  down  before 
their  eyes,  while  their  children  lay  on  bundles  of  straw  in  the 
open  air,  though  ill  of  the  fever.  Mrs.  Fry  might  have  heard 
accounts  from  the  lips  of  mothers,  as  devout,  as  loving  as 
herself,  of  what  it  was  to  see  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  in  the 
name  of  the  duke,  drowning  out  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and 
threatening  to  fire  the  roof  of  the  cottage ;  and  we  confess  our 
respect  for  her  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  had  we  heard 
that  she  talked  of  these  things  until  her  hearers  trembled,  and 
penitently  went  to  God  for  guidance,  in  repairing  the  oppressions 
of  themselves  and  their  fathers  upon  the  thousands  whose  hap¬ 
piness  were  entrusted  to  their  care.  But  an  escapade  of  this 
kind  would  have  spoiled  her  reception  at  the  West  End;  and 
we  must  take  the  kind  and  fashionable  quakeress  as  we  find 
her.  Writing,  as  we  are,  at  the  moment  when  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  made  himself  the  most  prominent  figure  in  all  Gcr- 
many,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  reeall  to  mind  the  visit 
that  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Fry  in  this  country,  in  1842.  He  had  come 
over  to  be  a  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mrs.  Fry,  says  her  daughters,  was  grateful  for  the  gracious  re¬ 
ception  he  had  afforded  her  in  his  dominions,  and  she  admired 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  maintained  the  right,  on  all 
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subjects  that  approved  themselves  to  his  conscience.  He  sent 
her  an  intimation  to  meet  him  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
though  it  was  the  Sabbath,  she  felt  herself  quite  easy  to  go. 
When  they  met,  she  thought  she  had  seldom  seen  any  person 
more  faithfully  kind,  and  friendly.  She  spoke  against  the 
pomp  of  the  christening,  upon  episcopacy  and  its  dangers,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Prussia,  and  intreated  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  have  no  toasts.  The  king  arranged  to  meet 
Mrs.  Fry  the  following  morning  at  Newgate,  and  afterwards  to 
take  luncheon  at  Upton  Lane.  ^It  was  a  day  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  w’hile  memor}"  lasts.^  How  she  went  with  the  lady 
mayoress  and  many  gentlemen  to  Newgate  ;  how  they  waited  so 
long  for  the  king,  they  feared  he  would  not  come ;  and  how, 
w  hen  she  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prison  to  meet  him,  he 
appeared  much  pleased ;  and  how,  after  taking  a  little  retresli- 
ment,  he  gave  her  his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  one  of  the  w  ards 
where  sixty  of  the  poor  women  were  seated  round  a  table ;  how 
she  prefaced  a  reading  of  the  scriptures  by  telling  them  that  tlie 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  was  present ;  and  ho\v,  after 
her  address,  she  felt  constrained  to  kneel  down  and  pray  l)efore 
all  this  most  curious  company ; — 

‘  I  first  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  prisoners  and  sinners  generally, 
that  a  blessing  might  rest  on  the  labours  of  those  in  authority,  as  well 
as  the  more  humble  labourers,  for  their  conversion.  Next  I  prayed  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  queen,  his  kingdom, — that  it  might  be  more  and 
more  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  could  not  be  hid ;  that  true  religion, 
in  its  purity,  simplicity,  and  power,  might  more  and  more  break  forth ; 
that  every  cloud  that  obscured  it  might  be  removed,—  then  for  us  all, 
that  we  might  be  of  the  number  of  the  redeemed,  and  unite  with  them 
in  a  never-ending  song  of  praise.  ♦  *  ♦  There  were  ditHculties 

raised  about  his  going  to  Upton,  but  he  chose  to  persevere.  1  went 
with  the  lady  mayoress  and  the  sheriffs  ;  and  the  king  with  his  own 
people.  We  arrived  first,  I  had  to  hasten  to  take  oft’  my  cloak,  and 
then  went  down  to  meet  him  at  his  carriage-door,  wdth  my  husband, 
and  seven  of  our  sons  and  sons-in-law.  I  then  wmlked  with  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  all  w’as  in  beautiful  order — neat  and  adorned 
with  flowers  :  I  presented  to  the  king  our  eight  daughters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  law  (R—  E - C  only  away),  our  seven  sons  and  eldest 

grandson,  my  brother  and  sister  Buxton,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Pelby, 
and  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry — my  brother  and  sister  Gurney  he  had 
known  before — and  afterwards  presented  twentv-five  of  our  grandchil¬ 
dren.  We  had  a  solemn  silence  before  our  meal,  which  was  handsome 
and  fit  for  a  king,  but  not  extravagant — everything  most  complete  and 
nice.  I  sat  by  the  king,  wdio  appeared  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  perfectly  at 
his  ease,  and  very  happy  with  us.  We  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
after  another  solemn  silence,  and  a  few  words  which  I  uttered  in  prayer 
for  the  king  and  queen.  We  found  a  deputation  of  Friends  with  an 
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address  to  read  to  him — this  was  done;  the  king  appeared  to  feel  it 
much.  We  then  had  to  part. 

‘The  king  expressed  his  desire  that  blessings  might  continue  to  rest 
on  our  house.* 

In  1843,  Mrs.  Fry  for  tlie  last  time  visited  the  Continent.  In 
Paris,  ^I.  Gnizot  paid  her  marked  attention.  When  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  1833,  he  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  the 
despotic  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  making  national  edu¬ 
cation  government  education.  In  this  he  was  only  a  follower  of 
Metternich ;  but  good  Mrs.  Fry  believed  that  he  was  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  benevolence  and  intelligence,  and  entertained  a  vast 
respect  for  a  minister  who  had  raised  in  an  exceedingly  short 
space  of  time,  village  schoolrooms  in  nine  thousand  communes, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor : — 

‘  Mrs.  Fry  believed  that  she  should  find  in  him  the  enlightened  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  and  the  prudent  yet  fearless  politician ;  one  who  taught  in 
the  school  of  the  French  Revolution,  hjid  marked  and  comprehended  its 
horrors,  without  being  blind  to  the  benefits  it  had  conferred  upon  his 
country  and  upon  mankind,  in  sweeping  away  the  accumulated  tyranny  and 
bigotry  of  centuries ;  one  who,  while  he  shrank  from  changes  for  the 
sake  of  novelty,  was  as  capable  of  devising  expedients  for  the  remedy  of 
real  evils,  as  he  was  resolute  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Un¬ 
blemished  in  personal  character,  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  professing 
the  reformed  faith  in  religion,  Mrs.  Fry  looked  to  him  as  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  receive  and  respond  to  her  own  opinions  and  experiences.* 

Just  now,  the  following  account  of  her  interview  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  w  ill  be  read  w  ith  interest : — 

*  On  the  2r)th,  Mrs.  Fry  waited  by  appointment,  on  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  at  the  Tuilleries  ;  but  finding  some  difficulty  in  fully  conveying 
her  meaning,  her  daughter  was  sent  for  to  interpret.  In  her  letter  to 
her  sister,  she  describes  herself  ushered  into  an  immense  drawing-room, 
the  size,  and  heavy  crimson  and  gold  magnificence  of  which,  exceeded 
any  room  she  had  ever  seen.  On  a  sofa,  about  half  way  up  the  room 
against  the  wall,  was  seated  her  mother ;  by  her  side  a  young  lady,  in 
deep  mourning,  over  whose  white  and  black  cap  hung  a  large  long  crape 
^arf  or  veil  that  reached  the  ground  on  either  side  :  her  figure  tall  and 
elegant,  her  face  and  features  small  and  delicate,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her 
complexion  very  fair ;  a  lovely  blush  came  and  went  as  she  spoke.  From 
her  dress  and  appearance  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  that  it 
^as  the  widow  and  the  heir  of  France.  Opposite  to  her  on  a  chair  was 
an  elderly  lady,  the  grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  step-mother, 
^ho  had  brought  her  up  from  childhood.  These  three  were  the  only 
occupants  of  that  vast  saloon  ;  its  w’alls  were  hung  with  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  in  heavy  gold  columns,  with  vine  leaves  twisted  round,  and 
^  things  magnificent  in  proportion.  The  conversation  at  first  was  upon 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans*  affliction  :  they  had  each  a  Bible  in  their  hand. 
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Mrs.  Fry  read  to  them  a  few  verses,  and  commented  on  them,  on  afflic¬ 
tion  and  its  peaceable  fruits,  afterwards.  They  then  spoke  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  the  importance  of  their  education  and 
early  foundation  in  real  Christian  faith ;  the  grand  Duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  an  eminently  devoted,  pious  woman,  deeply  responded  to 
these  sentiments.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  this  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  came  to  a  close.' 

As  a  companion  picture  to  this,  we  beg  to  quote  the  account 
of  the  dinner  at  M.  Guizot^s  : — 

*  Seated  by  their  celebrated  host,  this  dinner  was  felt  by  Mrs.  Fry  to 
be  an  occasion  of  great  responsibility.  She  was  encouraged  bv  his 
courteous  attention  unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subjects  which 
had  so  long  been  near  to  her  heart.  It  was  no  common  ordeal  for 
woman,  weak  even  in  her  strength,  to  encounter  reasoning  powers  and 
capabilities  such  as  his ;  their  motives  of  action  arising  probably  from 
far  different  sources,  but  curiously  meeting  at  the  same  point.  Hers  from 
deep-rooted  benevolence,  directed  by  piety  in  its  ii.ost  spirit u<il  form ; 
his,  from  reflection,  observation,  and  statesmanlike  policy,  guided  by 
philanthropy,  based  on  philosophy  and  established  conviction — yet  in 
the  aggregate  the  results  the  same  :  an  intense  desire  to  benefit  and 
exalt  human  nature,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  moral  and  social  evil, 
and  an  equal  interest  in  ascertaining  the  most  likely  methods  of  effecting 
the  most  likely  end.  They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  origin,  its  consequences, 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  prevention ;  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals ;  of  education  and  of  scriptural  instruction.  Here  Mrs.  Fry 
unhesitatingly  urged  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth,  and  the  universal 
circulation  of  the  scriptures,  as  the  one  means  capable  alone  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  power  of  sin,  and  of  shedding  light  upon  the  darkness  of 
superstition  and  infidelity.' 

We  have  gone  sufficiently  into  detail,  wo  hope  to  give  our 
readers  an  insight  into  the  character  and  usefulness  of  Mrs. 
Fry.  She  had  many  relatives,  who  were  all  singularly  united 
together  by  the  ties  of  love  and  worth.  Her  foibles  wc  have 
noticed,  because  we  wish  the  influence  of  her  life  to  extend  for 
good  purely,  and  not  for  evil.  In  her  religion  she  did  homage 
to  oligarchy.  We  have  not  done  her  full  justice,  however,  since 
we  have  not  brought  out  one  of  the  loveliest  aspects  of  her  cha¬ 
racter.  She  was  admirable  and  beautiful  in  her  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  She  must  have  been  an  invaluable  friend  and  nurse  to 
her  relatives  in  illness;  her  good  sense,  her  keen  sympathies, 
her  watchful  affection,  and  sagacity,  animated,  as  they  were,  by 
piety  aud  disinterestedness,  made  "her  nobly  useful  in  the  sick 
room  as  in  the  prison  ward.  Taken  all  and  all,  she  left  be¬ 
hind  her  an  impress  of  good  upon  all  Europe,  and  she  w^  a  suc¬ 
cessful  missionary  of  deceney  at  least,  in  most  of  the  prisons  of 
Europe.  This  heroine  made  the  *  hells  above  ground^  deco- 
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rous;  she  carried  with  her  the  kindness,  and  the  consolation 
of  Christianity— doubtless  to  the  healing  of  many  a  broken 
heart,  and  the*  soothing  of  the  agonies  of  many  wounded  spirits. 
During  the  summer  of  1845,  her  health  began  to  decline, 
and  she  went  to  Ramsgate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air. 
AVe  end  with  the  closing  scene : — 

*  About  five  o’clock,  whilst  her  husband  and  daughters  were  consult¬ 
ing  as  to  the  best  method  in  which  medical  help  might  be  obtained,  her 
bell  rang.  She  was  in  her  own  room,  according  to  her  usual  custom  in 
the  afternoon,  lying  on  the  sofa,  whilst  an  attendant  read  to  her.  She  had 
nearly  fallen,  in  moving  from  the  sofa  to  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  help 
was  wanted  to  accomplish  it.  After  being  placed  in  her  chair,  she 
leaned  to  one  side,  as  if  unable  to  hold  herself  upright.  Her  own  maid, 
who  was  accustomed  to  her,  was  alarmed  and  uneasy ;  but  the  little 
dressing  before  dinner  was  completed  without  difficulty,  and  she  was 
wheeled  into  the  drawing-room,  where  it  w’as  proposed  that  she  should 
dine,  being  nearer  to  her  room  than  the  dining-room.  After  her  dinner, 
on  attempting  to  move  to  the  sofa,  she  twice  sank  to  the  ground,  though 
assisted  by  two  persons.  With  extreme  difficulty  she  was  removed  to 
her  bed,  where  she  lay  with  a  calm,  almost  a  torpid,  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  She  was  quite  willing  to  see  a  medical  man,  and  answered  his 
questions  correctly.  The  attendance  of  one  so  kind  and  skilful  was  a 
great  help  and  comfort ;  but  her  worn-out  constitution  forbade  stringent 
measures,  so  that  little  was  attempted  either  by  him  or  the  physician, 
who  twice  saw  her  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.  As  no  fresh 
symptoms  appeared,  and  she  was  herself  very  anxious  for  it,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  settle  as  usual  for  the  night.  Even  at  that 
period,  the  real  seat  of  the  complaint  appeared  doubtful.  Diseases  of  the 
nerves  are  so  varied  in  character,  that  they  often,  when  quite  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  danger,  bear  the  semblance  of  fatal  maladies.  A  few  texts 
were  repeated  to  her,  and  her  daughters  left  her  to  her  husband’s  care, 
who,  throughout  her  lengthened  illness,  attended  her  by  night;  but 
scarcely  had  they  reached  their  rooms,  when  her  bell  rang  loudly. 
Throughout  the  night,  though  occasionally  for  an  instant  confused,  the 
mind  was  there.  Some  passages  of  scripture  were  read  to  her,  which 
she  appeared  to  comprehend,  and  she  entirely  responded  to  any  observa¬ 
tion  made  to  her.  This  was  favourable,  but  other  symptoms  were  not 
so  she  lay  so  heavily,  and  the  limbs  appeared  so  wholly  powerless.  The 
morning  broke  at  last,  but  it  brought  no  comfort.  About  six  o’clock  she 
said  to  her  maid,  *  Oh  Mary,  dear  Mary,  1  am  very  ill !  ’  *  I  know  it, 

dearest  ma’am,  I  know  it.  *  Pray  for  me — it  is  a  strife,  but  I  am  tafe.* 
She  continued  to  speak  but  indistinctly,  at  intervals,  and  frequently 
dosed,  as  she  had  done  through  the  night.  About  nine  o’clock,  one  of 
her  daughters  sitting  by  the  bedside,  had  open  in  her  hand  that  passage 
m  Isaiah,  *  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying,  Fear 
not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.’  Just  there  her 
mother  roused  a  little,  and  in  a  slow  distinct  voice  uttered  these  words. 

Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  help  and  keep  thy  servant  !*  These  were  the  last 
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words  she  spoke  upon  earth ;  she  never  attempted  to  articulate  again. 
A  response  was  made  hy  reading  to  her  the  above  applicable  passage ; 
one  bright  glance  of  intelligence  passed  over  her  features,  a  look  of  re¬ 
cognition  at  the  well-known  sound,  but  it  was  gone  as  rapidly,  and  never 
returned.  From  this  time  entire  unconsciousness  appeared  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  her — no  sound  disturbed  her — no  light  aflected  her — the  voice 
of  affection  was  unheeded — a  veil  was  between  her  and  the  world  about 
her,  to  be  raised  no  more. 

*  As  the  morning  of  Sunday  advanced,  all  hope  became  extinguished. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  summon  those  of  her  absent  children  who 
might  be  able  to  come  to  look  upon  her  once  again  in  life  ;  whilst  they 
who  were  with  her  made  ready  for  the  conflict,  to  go  down  with  her  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  for  they  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
watch  the  dying  bed,  must  be  conscious  that  there  is  generally  a  given 
moment  of  anguish,  when  the  tremendous  conviction  pierces  the  heart, 
that  the  *  inevitable  hour  *  is  come. 

‘The  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  convulsive  spasm,  increased;  at 
first  occasionally,  but  after  midnight  it  became  almost  continuous.  From 
three  o’clock  there  was  no  pause,  but  such  absolute  unconsciousness  to 
every  impression,  as  satisfied  those  around  her  that  the  anguish  was  for 
them — not  for  her.  Yet,  as  they  marked  the  struggle,  the  irresistible 
prayer  of  their  hearts  became,  ‘  How  long,  O  Lord,  how-  long  ?’ 

‘  Suddenly,  about  twenty  minutes  before  four,  there  was  a  change  in 
the  breathing ;  it  was  but  a  moment.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed — a  few 
sighs  at  intervals — and  no  sound  was  there.  Unutterably  blessed  was 
the  holy  calm — the  perfect  stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death.  She  saw 
•  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.’ 

‘That  night  had  been  dark  and  lowering;  but  the  morning  broke 
gloriously,  the  sun  rose  from  the  ocean,  commanded  by  her  chamber 
windows,  and  as  a  globe  of  living  fire — 

‘  Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.* 

‘  The  emblem  was  too  beautiful  to  be  rejected — one  of  the  types  and 
shadows  furnished  by  the  material  world,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
Christian’s  hope.’ 
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Art.  II. — 1.  British  Butterflies  and  their  Transformations,  Arranged 
and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Plates,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys,  Esq. 
With  Characters  and  Descriptions,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Entomological  Society.  London ;  William  Smith. 
4to.  1841. 

2.  British  Moths  and  their  Transformations,  (Sfc),  By  H.  N.  Hum¬ 
phreys  and  J.  O.  Westwood.  London ;  Smith.  2  vols.  4to. 
1843,  1845. 

3.  Arcana  Entomologica ;  or.  Illustrations  of  new,  rare,  and  interesting 
Insects.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  London;  Smith.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1843,  1845. 

4.  The  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology ;  being  a  selection  of  the  rarer 
and  more  beautiful  species  of  Insects,  natives  of  India  and  the  adja- 
cent  Islands ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now,  for  the  flrst  time, 
described.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  London  :  Smith.  4to. 

5.  The  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera:  comprising  their  generic 
characters,  a  notice  of  the  habits  and  transformations,  and  a  cata- 
logue  of  the  species  of  each  genus.  By  Edward  Doubleday,  F.L.S., 
&c..  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
Illustrated  with  Seventy-five  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates,  by 
William  C.  Hewitson,  M.E.S.,  author  of  “  British  Oology.*'  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Longman  and  Co.  Numbers  1  to  18.  Imperial  4to. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  of  God,  that  the  more  we  look 
into  them,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  impression  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  infinite.  The.  mere  looking  at  them,  though  it 
may  be  slightly  and  cursorily,  produces  a  sense  of  wondrous  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  is  greatly  deepened  on  examination.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  resolved  into  its  varied  systems ;  the  systems  into  their 
worlds,  all  in  perfect  harmony ;  a  world  is  composed  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  forms,  organised  and  unorganised,  all  in  perfect  order ; 
these  have  their  organs,  or  their  angles  and  planes  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion;  each  organ  is  composed  of  its  tissues,  each  tissue  of  its  fibres; 
and  when  we  can  proceed  no  farther,  we  cease  with  the  full  coll¬ 
ection  that  we  have  not  approached  the  elementary  molecules 
of  which  all  things  are  supposed  to  consist,  but  that  our  finite 
perceptions  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  present  powers. 
A  clever  craftsman  may  produce  a  piece  of  work  that  shall  sur- 
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prise  US  by  the  delicacy  of  its  finish,  or  by  the  minuteness  of  its 
proportions :  a  cherry-stone,  for  example,  turned  into  a  box,  and 
containiug  a  dozen  of  spoons  carved  out  of  ivory.  Eut  if  >ve 
bring  it  under  a  strong  lens,  we  find  that  the  polish  is  resolved 
into  a  series  of  rough  scratches,  and  the  curves  are  formed  of 
numerous  short  lines  forming  angles  of  all  imaginable  decrees  of 
irregularity.  Let  us  increase  the  power :  the  sides  of  these  in¬ 
dentations,  and  the  edges  of  these  outlines  we  now  perceive  to 
have  a  beauty  and  regularity,  indeed,  that  we  saw  not  before : 
but  then  this  is  God^s  work ;  we  left  raan^s  workmanship,  when 
wc  passed  beyond  the  rough  scratches  and  tearings ;  w  e  are  now 
looking  at  the  structure  of  the  original  material,  the  cylindrical 
tubules  of  the  ivory,  or  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  wood.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  just  that  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  the  ex¬ 
treme  boundary  of  the  one  is  soon  reached  ;  and  then  the  other 
stretches  onward  inimitably. 

There  is  this  resemblance  between  the  study  of  the  immeasu¬ 
rably  vast  and  the  immeasurably  minute,  that  in  each  the  student 
is  carried  beyond  the  finite  into  the  infinite;  each  brings  him  to 
a  point  where  even  his  imaginings  fail,  and  the  mind  stands 
abashed  in  the  overwhelming  sense  of  that  which  is  Divine. 
Astronomy  has  been  often  lauded  on  this  account ;  but  micro¬ 
scopical  investigations  into  the  physiology  of  the  atoms  that  evade 
our  unassisted  sense  may  dispute  this  palm  with  it.  The  invisi¬ 
ble  things  of  God  are  clearly  to  be  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made  ;  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead:  and 
if  the  glorifying  of  Him  as  God,  is  not  the  unfailing,  not  even 
the  ordinary  result  of  the  study  of  His  works  (as  surely  it  is  not), 
this  proves  no  defect  in  their  testimony,  but  only  shews  more 
fully  the  alienation  and  pravity  of  man,  and  the  solemn  truth 
of  the  verdict,  ‘  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.^ 

The  time  is  gone  by  in  which  the  study  of  the  minuter  objects 
of  Divine  care  was  considered  a  fit  subject  for  derision  or  pity ; 
but  its  value  is  even  now  greatly  underrated.  Few  arc  aw^areof 
the  immense  preponderance  which  annulose  animals  hold  in  the 
scale  of  animal  existence,  considered  numerically.  The  w  hole  of 
the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  in  the  world,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  do  not  amount  to,  20,000  species ;  but  of  insects  not 
fewer  than  1(X),000  distinct  species  are  already  in  the  cabinets 
of  European  entomologists;  and  considering  the  immense  por¬ 
tions  of  the  globe  (particularly  in  the  tropics,  where  these  minute 
creatures  swarm),  that  have  been  but  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
examined,  the  estimate  of  half  a  million  of  living  species  is  m 
no  degree  extravagant. 

To  the  physiologist  an  acquaintance  with  entomology  is  indispen- 
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sable.  How  imperfect  would  be  bis  idea  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
its  organs,  who  had  studied  it  only  as  it  occurs  among  vertebrated 
animals !  IIow  little  would  he  imagine  that  in  some  creatures 
the  eyes  are  simple  glassy  lenses,  varying  exceedingly  in  num¬ 
ber,  in  arrangement,  and  even  in  form  ;  that  in  others  they  con¬ 
sist  of  lengthened  tubes  with  glassy  tips,  either  fixed  or  move- 
able  on  a  joint;  that  in  others  (as  in  Pkalangium)  a  pair  of 
eves  are  inserted  vertically  in  the  sides  of  a  projection  or  horn, 
which  stands  on  a  sort  of  pedestal  on  the  back  of  the  animal ; — 
that  in  others,  twenty  or  more  lenses  are  crowded  together  on 
each  side  of  tlie  head ;  sometimes,  as  in  a  common  centipede 
(Litkobius  forficaius)  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  single  one 
of  larger  size,  standing  alone  and  behind  the  rest ;  or,  as  in  one 
of  our  millepedes  {Julus)  placed  in  rows,  diminishing  by  one,  as 
shot  is  piled !  Still  less  would  he  conceive  of  vision  as  it  is 
exercised  by  the  grefit  majority  of  winged  insects ;  whose  com¬ 
pound  eyes  present  an  aggregation  of  polished  lenses  of  hexa¬ 
gonal  figure,  immoveably  set  in  a  frame ;  each  being  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  six-sided  cell,  and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  distinct 
vision ;  while  the  number  of  these  aggregated  eyes  is  so  im¬ 
mense,  that  more  than  12,000  have  been  counted  in  each  visual 
organ  of  a  drjigon-fly,  and  17,325  in  that  of  a  butterfly;  and 
there  are  beetles  in  which  the  number  is  still  greater.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  very  many’^  of  the  insects  which  possess  these  com¬ 
plex  organs  of  vision,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  are  furnished 
also  with  simple  lenses,  usually  three  in  number,  placed  trian- 
pilarly  on  the  top  of  the  head :  and  hence  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  these  tiny  animals  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  one  kind  of  impressions  from  light ;  but  w  lnit 
18  the  nature  of  the  difference,  we  of  course  cannot  conjecture. 

Scarcely  less  modified  must  be  the  impression  produced  by 
sounds  upon  creatures  which  have  not  only  no  aural  conch,  but 
no  aperture  answering  to  the  ears  of  the  higher  forms  of  animate 
existence.  The  sense  of  hearing  they  surely  have,  for  many 
species  emit  sounds,  which  are  undoubtedly  sexual  calls ;  and  the 
most  prevalent  and  best  supported  opinion  is  that  the  antennee 
are  the  organs  of  hearing.  But  how  unlike  are  these  to  what 
^e  are  alone  accustomed  to  call  ears !  A  series  of  slender  joints, 
tapering  to  a  fine  point ;  or  of  round  ones,  resembling  a  string 
of  beads,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  forty;  or,  as  in  some 
of  the  cockroaches  {Blatta)^  even  reaching  to  nearly  150:  some¬ 
times  the  terminal  joints  gradually,  or  abruptly,  thickened 
into  a  club  or  knob ;  which  is  often  divided  into  lamina,  like 
.5  loaves  of  a  book,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut ;  or  into 
joints  w'ith  short  pedicles,  as  if  a  number  of  fisherman’s  net- 
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corks  were  strunpj  upon  a  cord  with  a  knot  between  every  two* 
sometimes  the  club  is  very  large  and  apparently  inflated ;  now 
the  joints  have  projecting  angles;  giving  the  whole  organ  a  saw¬ 
like  edge ;  now,  each  sends  forth  a  stiff  brancli,  imparting  to 
the  antenna  the  form  of  a  comb ;  again,  we  find  a  double  or 
single  series  of  filamentous  beards,  gradually  diminishing  with  a 
feather-like  regularity :  at  other  times,  from  a  short  bent  club 
proceeds  a  single  bristle,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  house¬ 
fly  ; — such  and  multitudes  more,  in  endless  variety,  are  the  forms 
of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

In  the  vertebrate  classes  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  and 
preparation  of  food,  is  formed  upon  one  model,  subject  to  no 
variation  greater  than  the  transformation  of  the  jaws  of  the  qua¬ 
druped,  or  reptile,  into  the  mandibles  of  the  bird,  lint  in 
insects  the  organs  of  manducation  are  formed  upon  a  new  type, 
which  is  subject  to  modifications  so  extensive,  as  to  be  recog¬ 
nizable  only  by  the  most  careful  process  of  induction.  If  we 
examine  a  beetle,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  moutli  arc  most 
strongly  developed,  we  find  in  the  front  of  the  head,  first  a  small 


moveable  piece  placed  transversely,  usually  horny  in  texture, 
more  or  less  inclined  downward  ;  this  is  the  upper  lip.  On  the 
inferior  side  of  the  head  is  a  similar  piece,  usually  bending  up¬ 
ward,  tending  to  meet  the  former;  this  is  the  lower  lip :  it  is 
articulated  to  another  transverse  piece  called  the  chin.  Between 
the  two  lips,  work  the  jaws,  of  which  there  are  two  pairs,  the 
upper,  termed  mandibles,  the  lower,  mavillcB.  Instead  of  ver¬ 
tical  motion,  as  in  the  vertebrata,  these  work  with  a  horizontal 
motion ;  they  usually  resemble  more  or  less,  a  pair  of  flattened 
hooks,  or  forceps,  the  incurved  points  of  which  play  over  each 
other.  The  inner  edge  is  often  cut  into  teeth,  particularly  iu 
carnivorous  species;  and  studded  with  close-set  bristles.  To 
the  outer  edge  of  the  maxilltSy  is  attached  a  pair,  or  sometimes 
two  pairs,  of  jointed  organs  called  palpij  much  resembling  the 
antenn(Bf  and  another  pair  proceeds  from  the  lower  lip.  These 
are  delicate  organs  of  sense,  but  their  peculiar  office  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Within  the  mouth  is  a  small  piece  often  more  or  less 
affixed  to  the  lower  lip,  sometimes  hard  and  horny,  sometimes 
fleshy;  frequently  fringed  with  hair;  this  is  the  tongue. 

How  different  is  this  apparatus  from  the  long  spiral  tube  of  a 
butterfly!  We  should  scarcely  suspect  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  two ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  may  be  detected  the 
essential  parts  just  described.  The  maxilla!  arc  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  all  the  other  parts  are  diminished  to 
mere  rudiments,  but  just  discernible;  with  the  exception  of  the 
palpi  of  the  lower  lip,  which,  in  our  common  butterflies  stand 
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up  conspicuously  enough  in  front  of  the  head,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  spiral  tube.  To  form  this  tube,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
an  examination,  each  maxilla  is  greatly  lengthened  into  a  nar¬ 
row  cylindrical  canal,  along  the  inner  side  of  which  run  two 
ridges*  forming  a  groove ;  when  the  tubes  are  applied  to  each 
other,  the  grooves,  by  means  of  a  most  curious  apparatus  of 
hooks,  like  those  on  the  beards  of  a  feather,  inosculate  into 
each  other,  and  can  be  either  united  into  an  air-tight  canal,  or 
instantly  separated,  at  pleasure.  The  ridges  of  the  maxillce  are 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  tongue,  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally,  and  greatly  elongated. 

By  the  union  of  these  organs,  a  threefold  pipe  is  formed ; 
of  which  the  intermediate  one  alone  is  used  for  the  pump¬ 
ing  up  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  the  external  tubes  serving,  as 
Reaumur  suggests,  for  the  transmission  of  air. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  trace  other  modifications  of  the  same 
parts ;  in  the  jointed  and  grooved  beak  of  the  Hemiptera,  con¬ 
taining  four  bristles,  which  applied  to  each  other  form  an  air¬ 
tight  tube,  through  which  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals  are 
sucked  up;  or  in  the  fleshy,  flexible  proboscis  of  the  common 
flies,  terminating  in  two  swollen  lips;  or  in  the  formidable 
array  of  needles  and  lancets,  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  with  which 
the  horseflies  [Tabanidai)  extract  the  blood  of  man  and  beast. 

We  might  greatly  enlarge  our  examples  of  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  entomology  to  the  comparative  anatomist  and 
physiologist ;  so  exceedingly  diversified,  and  often  so  unexpected 
are  the  phases  in  which  the  various  phenomena  of  life  exhibit 
themselves  in  these  small  but  wonderful  animals.  How  little 


qualified  would  he  be  to  reason  conclusively  upon  the  subject  of 
respiration,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  an  im¬ 
mense  class  of  animals  breathe  by  means  of  air-tubes  which 
permeate  every  part  of  the  body,  and  which  receive  and  exhale 
the  air,  not  through  the  mouth,  but  through  orifices  pierced 
usually  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  !  Or 
how  insufficient  would  be  his  acquaintance  with  muscular 
did  not  know  that  there  are  creatures  endowed  with 
all  kinds  of  motive  power,  exercised  with  a  degree  of  energy  and 
vivacity  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  which  are  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  ol  an  internal  skeleton,  and  all  whose  muscles  find  their 
points  of  attachment  in  the  common  integument.  The  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  connected  with  generation,  receive  important 
*  fhe  astonishing  fact,  that  a  single  impregnation 

suffices  to  fertilize  the  eggs  of  successive  generations  of  Aphides ; 
and  enlarged  ideas  may  be  formed  of  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  secretion,  from  the  investigation  of  them  in  insects,  where 
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they  take  place  without  the  aid  of  the  circulating  sj’stem  and 
glands  of  the  vertebrate  classes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole 
economy  of  the  animals  under  review,  are  those  connected  with 
their  metamorphoses.  Who,  that  had  never  heard  of  such  facts, 
could  believe  that  the  Large  butterfly  which  he  sees  sitting  upon 
a  peach,  opening  and  shutting  its  broad  wings  of  velvet-black, 
banded  with  brilliant  scarlet,  to  the  warm  autumnal  sun,  is 
identically  the  same  being  as  a  black,  spiny  caterpillar,  which,  a 
month  ago,  he  observed,  not  without  disgust,  engaged  with  a 
dozen  others,  devouring  the  leaves  of  some  nettles  in  a  ditch? 
But  more  than  this :  the  creature  has  experienced  yet  another 
state  of  existence,  the  form  and  circurastanees  of  wdiich  have 
been  as  diverse  from  both  of  these,  as  either  of  these  from  the 
other.  May  we  be  permitted  to  enter  a  little  into  the  details 
of  these  changes?  We  will  narrate  only  what  we  have  observed, 
for  in  past  years  we  have  found  much  delight  and  instruction  in 
rearing  these  interesting  creatures,  and  in  watching  their  de¬ 
velopments. 

We  will  take  as  our  example  the  beautiful  butterfly  just 
mentioned,  called  by  collectors  the  lied  Admirjil  (Va7iessa  Jta- 
lania)  ;  as  it  is  very  common,  and  the  phenomena  in  question 
may  be  easily  verified.  No  sooner  have  the  unsightly  and 
vindictive  nettles  thrown  up  their  new  shoots,  and  expanded 
their  young  leaves  in  the  spring,  than  butterflies  of  this  and 
other  kinds  may  be  seen  hovering  over  them,  occasionally 
touching  a  leaf  w  ith  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  females 
ovipositing;  the  great  business  of  life  to  them,  which  being 
performed,  they  die.  At  each  contact,  a  little  oblong  egg  is 
left,  stuck  on  the  plant  by  one  end,  and  adhering  by  a  gummy 
secretion.  The  egg  is  sculptured  with  elevated  lines,  running 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  meridians  of  a  globe.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  are  deposited  on  one  plant,  for  the  caterpillars  of 
this  species  are  social,  feeding  and  living  in  company. 

A  minute  caterpillar,  in  a  short  time,  proceeds  from  this  egg, 
with  a  body  beset  with  spines,  furnished  with  six  short,  horny, 
hook-like  feet  near  the  head,  and  ten  fleshy  tubercles,  which 
act  as  clinging  feet,  beneath  the  hinder  parts.  It  grows  rapidly, 
for  it  devours  the  substance  of  the  leaves  with  incredible  vora¬ 
city  ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  w^eek  it  ceases  to  cat,  appears 
first  restless,  then  feeble  and  languid,  and  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  withered  and  livid.  After  a  day  or  two’s  inaction,  it 
may  be  observed  moving  its  head  from  side  to  side  as  in  pair; 
now  stretching  itself,  now  contracting,  and  now"  forcibly  swelling 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  body.  At  length,  the 
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skin  of  the  back  splits  from  these  violent  efforts,  and  a  new 
skin  mjiv  be  perceived  beneath,  distinguished  by  the  freshness 
and  brightness  of  its  colour ;  the  caterpillar  pressing  its  body 
into  the  opening  thus  made,  speedily  extends  it  down  the  back, 
and  towards  the  head,  and,  at  length,  emerges  from  its  old 
integument,  which  retains  its  form  so  unaltered,  that  it  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  the  larva  itself.  Yet  the  exuvia¬ 
tion  has  been  so  complete,  that  not  only  the  skin  that  covered 
the  body,  but  that  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  jaws,  the  antennae, 
the  palpi,  the  legs,  and,  as  insect-anatomists  of  the  highest 
name  declare,  that  which  lines  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  the 
interior  of  the  tracheal  tubes,  and  the  intestines,  is  also  left 
behind  in  the  sloughed  integument.  The  branched  spines, 
however,  are  not  hollow ;  those  of  the  new  condition  being 
found  lying  flat  beneath  the  old  skin,  the  anterior  pointing 
forwards,  the  others  backwards,  at  the  time  of  emersion,  after 
which  they  are  soon  erected. 

In  a  few  hours  the  insect  again  begins  to  cat  greedily ;  and 
the  skin,  which  at  first  is  much  wrinkled,  in  order  to  allow  of 
considerable  extension,  gradually  becomes  plump  as  the  body 
increases  in  size.  The  integuments  of  the  head  are,  however, 
unyielding ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  necessity  of  these  moult- 
ings ;  as  this  part  is  susceptible  of  increase  only  at  stated 
intervals,  and  while  the  skin  is  vet  unindurated.  Three  sue- 
cessive  exuviations,  at  intervals  of  a  w  eek  or  ten  days,  bring  our 
caterpillar  to  its  complete  growth ;  and  now"  it  prepares  once 
more  to  cast  its  skin,  to  emerge  no  more  a  caterpillar,  but  a 
chrysalis.  For  this  end  it  frequently  draws  together  two  or 
three  contiguous  leaves  of  the  nettle,  and  connecting  them  with 
a  few  threads  of  silk,  forms  a  capacious  tent,  from  the  ceiling 
of  which  it  must  now  hang  suspended  for  many  days. 

It  begins  by  spinning,  from  a  peculiar  organ  in  its  mouth,  a 
little  conical  knob  of  silk  at  the  intended  point  of  suspension.  Into 
this  it  then  insinuates  the  minute  hooks  wnth  which  the  hind¬ 
most  pair  of  clinging-feet  are  beset,  and  suffering  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  to  fall,  hangs  with  the  head  downwards. 
Meanwhile  contortions,  contractions,  and  swellings  of  the  fore 
parts  go  on  as  at  the  former  moults,  and  are,  attended  with  the 
same  results ;  for  after  about  twenty-four  hours  the  skin  of  the 
back  splits,  and  the  chrysalis  appears  projecting  through  the  aper¬ 
ture.  By  continuing  the  tumefaction  of  the  now  exposed  portion, 
the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  splits  farther  and  farther  up  towards 
the  tail,  and  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  elongation  of  the 
segments  of  the  chrysalis,  is  at  length  rolled  up  in  folds  around 
the  posterior  extremity,  like  a  stocking  pushed  down  to  the 
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ankle.  ^  But  now  comes  the  important  operation.  The  pupa, 
being  much  shorter  than  the  caterpillar,  is  as  yet  some  distance 
from  the  silken  hillock  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened ;  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of  the  latter’s 
skin.  How  shall  it  disengage  itself  from  this  remnant  of  its 
case,  and  be  suspended  in  the  air  while  it  climbs  up  to  take  its 
place?  Without  arms  or  legs  to  support  itself,  the  anxious 
spectator  expects  to  see  it  fall  to  the  earth.  His  fears,  how¬ 
ever,  are  vain;  the  supple  segments  of  the  pupa's  abdomen 
serve  in  the  place  of  arms.  Between  two  of  these,  as  with  a 
pair  of  pincers,  it  seizes  on  a  portion  of  the  skin ;  and,  bending 
its  body  once  more,  entirely  extricates  its  tail  from  it.  It  is 
now  wholly  out  of  the  skin,  against  one  side  of  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported,  but  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  leaf.  The  next  step 
it  must  take  is  to  climb  up  to  the  required  height.  For  this 
purpose  it  repeats  the  same  ingenious  manoeuvre ;  making  its 
cast-off  skin  serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder,  it  successively,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  segments,  seizes  a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  until  in 
the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where  with  its  tail  it  feels 
for  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  support  it.'*  The  anal  extre¬ 
mity  is  produced  into  a  little  protuberance,  which  is  covered 
with  minute  hooks  ;  these  it  entangles  among  the  silk,  and  con¬ 
firms  its  hold  by  several  rapid  whirlings  as  upon  an  axis ;  and 
the  same  motions  usually  displace  and  throw  off  the  rejected 
skin. 

During  the  hours  that  the  caterpillar  remained  suspended 
before  the  change,  its  form  had  gradually  become  more  conical, 
the  tail  being  the  apex ;  and  the  newly-excluded  pupa  docs  not 
greatly  differ  from  it  in  form ;  the  abdominal  segments  being 
much  extended,  while  the  anterior  parts,  and  especially  the 
integuments  of  the  future  wings  are  corrugated  and  thickened. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  proportions  of  these  parts 
are  reversed ;  the  wing-covers  are  lengthened,  are  freed  from 
wrinkles,  and  have  assumed  the  form  of  the  anterior  wings  of 
the  butterfly;  the  thoracic  segments  are  extended,  and  the 
abdominal  ones  are  abbreviated  and  made  much  more  compact. 
The  integument  also,  which,  at  first  exclusion,  was  soft  and 
tender  as  wet  paper,  has  hardened  into  a  crustaceous  shell ;  and 
the  colour,  which  was  pellucid  green,  has  become  dusky  brown, 
with  some  spots  of  gold.  A  practised  eye  can  now  detect  in 
this  swathed  mummy,  all  the  external  parts  of  the  future  but¬ 
terfly.  The  eyes  are  marked  by  two  prominences  in  front  of 
the  head;  the  wings  arc  brought  down  on  each  side,  in 
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opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  will  assume  when  erect : 
the  antennae  and  legs  are  stretched  upon  the  breast,  and  the 
long  sucking  tube,  not  yet  in  its  spiral  curl,  is  extended  be- 
tvreen  them.  A  few  days  before  the  birth  of  the  butterfly, 
which  may  be,  in  summer,  about  three  weeks  after  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  chrysalis  state,  the  approaching  maturity  of  the 
inclosed  insect  is  announced  by  the  increasing  transparency  of 
the  pupa-skin,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  markings 
and  colours  of  the  butterfly^s  wing,  perfect,  but  in  miniature.  If 
at 'this  time  we  gently  press  the  thorax  with  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  skin  will  split  down  the  back  and  may  be  readily 
peeled  from  the  insect ;  and  this  will  display  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  all  the  organs  in  the 
pupa,  as  in  *  swaddling  bands.^  An  insect  thus  prematurely 
brought  to  the  birth  will  walk  briskly  about,  curl  up  its  sucking- 
tube,  and  flirt  its  little  wings  up  and  down,  but  these  will  not 
increase  in  size;  they  will  remain  perfect  in  their  coloration, 
but  no  larger  than  they  were  in  the  pupa. 

But  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  till  Nature’s  own  moment  of 
exclusion  is  arrived,  the  splitting  of  the  now  fragile  and  filmy 
pupa-skin,  and  the  stepping  forth  of  the-  new-born  fly,  drawing 
its  limbs  from  their  sheaths,  will  form  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sights  that  a  young  naturalist  can  witness.  The  hollow 
nervures  that  pervade  the  wings  receive  a  fluid  from  the  body, 
which  is  impelled  through  their  whole  course,  lengthening  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  membranes  which  are 
stretched  over  them.  The  effect  is  soon  manifest:  the  wings, 
which  cTt  first  were  smooth,  though  thick  and  pulpy,  presently 
begin  to  crumple  up  in  a  strange  manner,  so  as  to  induce  the 
fear  in  one  who  watches  the  beautiful  process  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  are  hopelessly  spoiled.  But  wait  awhile :  they  grow 
wider  and  longer ;  and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  crum¬ 
pled;  at  length,  their  full  dimensions  are  attained,  and  now, 
imperceptibly  but  rapidly,  the  corrugations  one  by  one  straighten 
and  soon  disappear,  and  the  gorgeous  wings  are  expanded  in  all 
their  unsoiled  and  unruffled  beauty;  not  a  wrinkle  marring 
their  even  surface,  nor  a  single  scale  of  the  elaborate  mosaic 
displaced.  They  are  still,  however,  soft  and  flaccid,  like  a  wet 
cloth,  and  incapable  of  being  erected ;  but  every  moment 
strengthens  them,  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  when 
the  first  crack  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  pupa,  the  lovely 
sylph  begins  to  open  and  shut  its  broad  pinions  in  the  sun,  and 
*  c^^rage  to  try  its  new  born  powers  in  the  fields  of  air. 

»» e  have  described  the  metamorphoses  of  a  common  butterfly 
^s  an  example  of  the  phenomena.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
owever,  that  the  details  are  the  same  in  all  cases ;  variations 
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occur  ill  different  species  and  genera  ;  more  conspicuously  in  tae 
families ;  and  when  w’c  compare  the  various  orders  we  find  a 
'  parallelism  only  in  the  great  leading  facts,  but  endless  diversity 
in  detail.  Thus  the  entomologist  has  perpetually  under  his  notice 
processes  ever  varying,  and  of  the  most  interesting  character. 

To  enumerate  the  multiform  attractions  which  the  study  of 
insects  presents,  and  the  various  claims  which  it  puts  forth  to 
attention,  would  fill  volumes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
word  or  two  on  their  surpassing  loveliness.  The  nursery  preju- 
dice,  that  these  creatures  are  worthy  only  to  he  trodden  under 
foot,  as  things  repulsive  and  disgusting,  is  certainly  decaying, 
though  it  retains  its  hold  still  in  some  minds.  A  gliincc  through 
an  entomological  cabinet  w'ould  prove  how  unjust  are  such 
notions.  If  brilliant  hues,  polished  surfaces,  sculptured  chasings, 
graceful  forms,  and  lively  motions,  can  command  admiration, 
these  are  displayed  by  insects,  to  a  degree  which  we  should  in 
vain  look  for  in  any  other  class  of  creatures.  We  need  not  speak 
of  simple  colours ;  these  occur  in  profusion,  of  all  hues,  of  all 
shades  of  intensity,  and  of  the  very  highest  degrees  of  bright¬ 
ness  ;  combined,  too,  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  very 
frequently,  particularly  in  the  Lepidoptera^  presenting  that 
peculiar  charm  which  results  from  the  association  of  tints  that 
arc  complemental  to  each  other. 

Words  are  always  felt  to  be  too  poor  to  describe  the  reful¬ 
gence  of  the  hues  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes  ;  the  metallic 
gloss  of  the  Trogons  and  the  oriental  Gallinacecp,  the  gem-like 
flashings  of  the  humming-birds,  and  the  birds  of  Paradise. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  deemed  extravagant  to  assert,  that  these 
glories  can  be  excelled  by  the  tiny  races  we  arc  discussing ;  but 
equalled,  most  fully  equalled^  they  assuredly  are.  To  possess 
the  glow  of  burnished  metal  upon  the  most  varied  hues,  is  in 
the  order  Coleopfera,  a  common  thing.  Most  of  the  Eiimolpida 
are  remarkable  for  this ;  of  which  we  may  instance  Chnjsochus 
fulgiduSy  a  beetle  from  Hombay.  The  Buprestidoi  have  long 
been  celebrated,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  portions  of  their 
bodies  have  been  used  in  the  toilet  of  ladies,  in  association  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.  Many  of  the  Chlamydoi  blaze  with 
golden-crimson,  purple,  and  the  most  fiery  orange.  The  species 
of  the  sm«all  genus  Eurhinus  seem  to  send  forth  the  coloured 
flames  of  the  pyrotechnic  art.  The  Longicornes  display  the 
-  same  beauties,  associated  with  gigantic  size ;  Clieloderus  (  hil- 
dreniy  for  example,  a  large  beetle  from  Colombia,  is  equal  to 
any  Buprestis  for  the  radiance  of  the  green,  crimson,  purple, 
blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  tliat  are  all  at  the  same  time  llaniiug 
from  its  singularly-sculptured  surface.  .  , . 

But  there  are  impressions  conveyed  by  the  reflection  of  hg 
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from  the  bodies  of  many  beetles,  which  far  exceed  the  metallic 
fulgor  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  beautiful  as  it  is.  We 
cannot  liope  to  describe  them  intelligibly;  we  know  of  no  com¬ 
bination  of  words  which  will  give  an  idea  of  them.  We  mean 
the  soft,  almost  velvety,  radiance  of  some  of  tlie  Goliathi,  of 
many  of  the  CetonicBy  as  the  genus  Eudicella,  for  instance ;  and 
of  not  a  few  of  the  Flianoii;  in  the  former  tw  o,  the  hue  is  gene¬ 
rally  green;  in  the  latter,  this  colour  is  associated  with  other 
hues,  most  glowing,  yet  of  an  indescribable  softness.  We  cannot 
imagine  anything  of  this  sort  more  charming  than  the  soft 
golden  and  orange  hue  upon  the  green  of  the  magnificent 
Phancsus  imperialis. 

Others  again,  as  lloplia  farhiosa,  a  little  chafer  from  southern 
Europe,  and  many  of  the  weevil  tribe  {CurcuUonidoe)  are  eovered 
with  scales  of  vivid  splendour,  but  so  minute  and  so  elosely  set, 
that  the  whole  surface  reflects  one  soft  but  rich  lustre  of  tints, 
differing  according  to  the  species.  We  would  instance,  of 
these,  the  noble  species  of  the  genus  Ct/phus,  Others  of  the 
same  great  family,  on  a  dark  but  still  richly  coloured  ground, 
have  the  minute  scales  clustered  in  spots  or  bands,  forming 
regular  patterns  in  much  variety;  and  in  these  they  reflect 
rainbow  hues,  as  if  a  sunbeam  decomposed  through  a  prism, 
had  been  solidified  and  pulverized  ;  or  if  viewed  through  a  lens, 
looking  like  powdered  gems,  each  individual  scale  changing  its 
hues  with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eye.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  Hppsonotus  elcyans,  Ci/phus  spectabiliSy  Entimus 
splendiduSy  and  E,  imperialis,  commonly  known  as  diamond- 
beetles,  and  the  cjegantly-shaped  genus  Pachyrliynchus,  of 
whieh  the  F,  gemmatus,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  lovely  of  all  earthly  creatures. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  Lepidoptera,  the  order  more  especially 
under  review,  we  feel  that  beauty  belongs  to  them  rather  as 
an  essence  than  as  an  accident.  Their  broad,  fan-like  wings 
have  an  airy  lightness  and  grace  to  which  the  painter  and  the 
poet  pay  homage,  when  they  endow  the  sylphs  and  loves  of 
their  fancy  with  butterfly- pinions.  They  are  clothed  with 
minute  scales,  which  are  the  vehicle  of  their  colours,  somewhat 
resembling  in  this  respect,  the  beetles  last  spoken  of;  but  they 
have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fine  combinations  and 
contrasts  of  colours  are  too  much  the  rule  in  this  order  to  need 
specification ;  and  these  are  often  shaded  and  blended  with  a 
downy  softness,  as  in  the  sphinges  and  moths.  As  illustrious 
examples,  we  will  mention  the  Ggnautocera,  a  group  of  Oriental 
^oths  approaching  in  some'  points  the  butterflies,  as  exhibiting 
the  most  brilliant  hues  in  bands  and  clouds;  but  softly  blended 
®ud  mingled,  with  exceeding  chasteness  and  beauty. 
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Many  species  of  the  genus  Catagrammay  a  group  of  butter¬ 
flies  marked  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  fore  wings  with 
scarlet  and  black,  and  on  that  of  the  hind  with  singular  con¬ 
centric  circles  of  black  on  a  white  ground,  have  on  the  superior 
surface  the  metallic  lustre  common  in  the  beetles,  the  wings 
being  golden  green  or  blue.  The  genus  Urania  has  tliis  radiance 
still  more  conspicuous ;  while  the  inferior  surface  of  some  of  the 
Theda,  as  T.  imperialis,  T.  Aciaon,  T.  Endymion,  etc.,  is  covered 
with  the  most  rich  and  varied  metallic  hues,  as  if  powdered  with 
gold,  copper,  and  silver  filings.  Some  butterflies,  as  several 
of  our  native  Fritillaries,  and  more  vividly  an  American  species 
{Argynnis  passiflora),  one  from  New  Zealand  (Argyrophenga 
antipodum)^  and  the  beautiful  Paphia  Clyiemnestra,  have  spots 
of  burnished  silver  on  their  inferior  surface ;  and  several  of  our 
own  moths,  as  the  genus  Plvsia,  are  so  spotted  on  the  upper 
surface.  Others  display  a  lustre  between  that  of  silver  and  that 
of  pearl,  as  several  species  of  Charaxes  on  one,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Morpho  Laertes,  on  both  surfaces.  But  of  this  sort  of 
beauty,  perhaps  nothing  can  excel  the  gemmaceous  green, 
changing  to  azure,  of  Papilio  Ulysses,  or  that  of  Apaiura? 
laureniia  ;  or,  above  all,  of  some  of  the  great  Brazilian  Morphos. 
The  blaze  of  silvery  azure  that  flashes  from  M,  Adonis,  M, 
Cyiheris,  and  M,  Menelaus,  is  indescribable;  the  eyes  are 
pained  as  they  gaze  upon  it;  yet  there  is  said  to  be  an  unnamed 
species  from  the  emerald  mountains  of  Bogota,  of  which  a 
single  specin.en  is  in  a  private  cabinet  in  London,  which  is  far 
more  lustrous  than  these. 

The  change  from  one  hue  to  another  produced  by  the  play 
of  light  in  altering  the  angle  of  its  reflection,  has  always  been 
much  admired ;  and  this  occurs  in  great  perfection,  and  with 
much  diversity,  in  the  lovely  insects  of  the  Lepidopterovs  order. 
Some  of  the  genus  Hatera  (as  H,  piera,  and  H,  esmeralda,)  and 
many  of  the  Heliconidce,  as  Hymenitis  diaphana,  etc.,  have  the 
wings  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  the  ordinary  scaly  clothing, 
presenting  only  a  transparent  membrane  of  great  delicacy; 
over  w  hich  the  light  plays  with  a  beautiful  iridescence.  Popilto 
Ardurus  and  some  allied  species,  are  golden-green,  changing 
to  blue,  or  to  glowing  purple.  Very  many  of  the  Nympho* 
lida  are  distinguished  for  a  flush  of  surpassing  richness,  that  in 
one  particular  light  gleams  over  the  surface.  Our  own  Apotura 
Iris,  commonly  known  as  the  purple  emperor,  is  a  native  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  beauty,  and  still  more  A,  namoura ;  but  especially 
the  species  of  the  genus  Thaumantis,  as  well  as  Morpho  martiOi 
and  3/.  Automedon,  Diadema  bolina  also  displays  a 
flush  over  and  around  the  white  spots,  which  is  exquisitely 
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beautiful.  In  general  this  glow  is  found  only  in  the  male,  but 
in  the  lovely  EpiphUe  chrysitis,  it  is  common  to  the  female. 

In  Colias  Electra  a  warm  purple  glow  plays  over  the  surface 
in  a  strong  light,  which  is  the  more  singularly  beautiful,  because 
the  permanent  colour  which  is  thus  suffused  is  a  rich  golden 
orange.  There  is,  however,  a  species  ( C.  Lesbia)  of  which  only 
a  single  specimen  is  known,  and  that  is  in  fragments,  in  the 
Banksian  collection,  which  is  in  this  respect  vastly  superior  to 
the  former.  In  all  these  cases,  the  playing  gleam  is  more  or 
less  empurpled ;  in  Paphia  Portia,  however,  it  may  be  called 
crimson. 

But  still  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  any  of  these,  is  the 
fine  opalescence  that  irradiates  some  butterflies  in  the  changing 
beam.  There  is  a  white  butterfly  from  Senegal  {Anihocharis 
lone)  allied  to  our  common  garden  whites,  marked  at  the  tip 
of  the  wings  with  a  spot  of  violet,  surrounded  by  black.  In  a 
certain  aspect,  there  plays  over  this  spot  a  violet  opalescence,  of 
exceeding  richness.  And  to  mention  no  more,  (for,  indeed,  we 
know  not  that  we  could  mention  anything  to  surpass  this)  the 
carnation  spots  on  the  black  wings  of  Papilio  Anchises,  P.  Aeneas, 
P.  Tullus,  etc.,  are  at  intervals  flushed  with  a  violet  opalescence, 
80  brilliant,  that  we  know  no  other  object  to  compare  with  it. 

In  contemplating  such  objects,  we  cannot  help  concurring  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  pious  Ray : — ‘  Quaeri  fortasse 
a  nonnullis  potest,  Quis  Papilionum  usus  sit  ?  Respondeo,  Ad 
omatum  universi,  et  ut  hominibus  spectaculo  sint;  ad  rura 
illustranda  velut  tot  bractem  inservientcs.  Quis  enim  eximiam 
earum  pulchritudinera  et  varietatera  contemplansmira  voluptate 
non  afiiciatur  ?  Quis  tot  colorum  et  schematum  elegantias  na¬ 
turae  ipsius  ingenio  excogitatas  et  artifici  penicillo  depictas 
curiosis  oculis  intuens,  divinae  artis  vestigia  eis  impressa  non 
agnoscat  et  miretur?'  And  we  may  add,  since  such  exquisite 
traces  of  loveliness  remain  in  a  world  which  Satan  has  spoiled 
and  sin  has  defiled,  what  must  have  been  its  glory  when  He 
who  made  it  could  take  complacency  in  beholding  it,  and  in  the 
nnnutest  details  could  pronounce  it  ^very  good?* 

The  value  of  pictorial  illustrations  in  the  natural  sciences  is 
undeniable.  In  many  cases  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  both 
form  and  colour  would  be  conveyed  by  means  of  words  alone. 
But  especially  is  illustration  needful  in  entomology,  from  the 
immense  number  of  the  subjects  already  recorded,  the  hosts  of 
novelties  that  are  continually  pouring  in,  the  minuteness  of  the 
characters  by  which  species  are  often  discriminated,  and  their  ex¬ 
treme  variety  both  of  form  and  colour,  to  express  which  by 
words  alone  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  natural  his- 
^*7  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  particular  is  dependent  on  the 
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pencil  for  successful  study ;  because  the  distinctions  of  species 
in  this  order  are  very  largely  drawn  from  their  diversities  of 
colour,  and  from  the  irregular  forms  or  patterns  of  its  distri¬ 
bution  ;  which  no  language  could  adequately  convey.  A  sense 
of  this  importance,  as  well  as  the  aptitude  of  the  Lrpidoptera 
for  pictorial  illustration,  caused  works  similar  to  most  of  those 
before  us,  to  be  attempted  as  soon  as  science  began  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  Goedart’s  little  volumes, 
printed  in  lbG2,  are  accompanied  by  plates  of  Lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  even  yet  consulted  by  entomologists.  In  our 
own  country,  we  may  notice  the '  Aurelian  *  of  Moses  Harris,  for 
the  beauty  of  his  plates  of  butterflies  and  moths,  published  in 
1778;  and  on  the  continent,  the  still  more  exquisite  work  of 
Sepp,  on  the  insects  of  the  Netherlands.  Though  commenced 
as  early  as  1762,  tlie  delineations  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  these 
volumes  from  the  egg  to  the  imago,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  the  present  day  for  accuracy,  chastencss,  and  elegance ;  and 
the  style  of  engraving  is  admirably  suited  to  express  the  soft¬ 
ened  shades  of  the  originals.  Two  important  works  of  the  last 
century  also  claim  notice,  on  account  of  their  comprehensive 
character ;  the  first  was  Drury's  work  on  exotic  insects,  the 
figures  of  which  were  drawn  by  Moses  Harris,  and  which  has 
been  recently  re-edited  by  ^Ir.  Westwood  ;  the  other  the  exten¬ 
sive  work  of  Cramer,  continued  by  Stoll,  confined  to  the  exotic 
Lepidoptera ;  a  collection  of  coloured  figures  on  442  plates,  the 
most  comprehensive  we  yet  possess. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  multitudinous  volumes  that  have 
appeared  in  our  own  times,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent;  nor  more  than  allude  to  the  general  increase  of 
accuracy,  now  considered  indispensable,  in  the  delineation  of 
anatomical  details,  such  as  the  jointing  of  the  antennse,  the 
forms  of  the  palpi,  the  tarsi,  tlie  spines  of  the  tibiae,  the  neuratioii 
of  the  w  ings,  and  other  matters,  which  formerly  w  ere  little  regarded. 

The  first  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  artiele, 
includes  all  the  diurnal  Lepidopteraj  or  butterflies,  of  these 
islands ;  with  a  coloured  figure  of  each  species,  in  its  states  of 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  as  far  as  these  are  known.  The 
book  owes  its  origin,  as  Mr.  Humphreys  informs  us,  to  the 
impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  number  and  beauty 
of  the  butterflies  he  observed  during  a  visit  to  Italy,  and 
which,  on  his  return,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  to  a 
great  extent  identical  in  species  with  those  w  hich  had  escaped 
his  notice  in  his  own  country.  Presuming  that  many  ointr 
were  as  unconscious  as  he  had  been  of  the  beautiful  creatures 
that  flutter  over  our  fields  and  woods,  he  collects  their  gracem 
forms,  and  presents  them  to  his  countrymen,  accompanied  by 
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scientific  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westwood.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  volume  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  retiring,  but  not  less  iuteresting,  children  of  the  night,  the 
spbinijes  and  moths,  which  being  far  more  numerous,  occupy 
two  volumes ;  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  useful  work  on 
the  Lepidoptera  of  Britain.  The  plates  are  in  general  nicely 
coloured,  but  the  introduction  of  the  plants  on  which  the  in¬ 
sects  feed,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  showy  flowers,  often  injures  the 
pictorial  eflfect.  The  letter-press  is  almost  wholly  technical :  we 
think  that  it  might  have  been  advantageously  relieved  by  in¬ 
troducing  much  more  of  the  interesting  details  of  habits. 
These,  the  following  specimens  from  the  preface  of  the  second 
work  induce  us  to  think  Mr.  Humphreys  could  have  grace- 

fullv  traced : — 

• 

‘  The  British  moths  are  not  perhaps  so  gaily  coloured  as  their  more 
gaudy  rivals,  the  butterflies;  but  when  we  consider  the  splendid  sphinges, 
or  twilight-fliers,  by  which  they  are  linked  to  the  day-flying  butterflies, 
thev  can  scarcely  be  deemed  less  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  the  larva  stage, 
many  moths  surpass  in  their  wonderful  raiment  of  velvet  and  satin,  of 
erinine  and  sable,  jewelled  over  with  gold  and  silver  studs  of  various 

metallic  tints,  anything  which  the  butterfly  division  can  boast . 

The  gorgeous  colouring  and  texture  of  the  caterpillars  frequently  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  perfect  moth  ;  but  are  replaced  by  intricate  and  graceful  pen- 
cillings,  and  wonderfully  elegant  and  varied  markings,  which  amply 
repay  the  loss  of  glowing  tints.* — *  British  Moths,*  Pref^ace. 

‘  The  occupation  of  forming  a  collection  of  moths  is  more  interesting 
than  is  the  case  with  butterflies ;  inasmuch,  as  w  ith  the  former  many 
ingenious  stratagems  may  be  employed  w’ith  the  greatest  success  ;  whilst 
with  the  latter,  w  atching  for  the  insect  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and  captur¬ 
ing  it  by  sheer  dexterity  of  hand  and  speed  of  foot,  is  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  mode  of  operation.  Stratagem  is  certainly  more  interesting  than 
this  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  :  for  instance,  when  all  appears  utterly 
still  in  the  insect  world,  on  a  balmy  night  of  summer  or  autumn,  the 
collector,  by  placing  a  light  near  his  open  window,  may  ensure  the 
appearance  of  a  variety  ot  moths ;  indeed,  on  a  favourable  night  they 
will  follow  each  other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  attracted  by  tbe  treacherous  beacon  to  their  capture.  And  how 
interesting  is  it  to  the  naturalist  to  watch  the  punctuality  with  which 
each  nightly  traveller,  or  set  of  travellers,  keeps  to  fixed  and  stated 
hours  ot  flight ;  every  period  of  the  night  having  its  peculiar  visitants  ; 

that  a  clock  of  moths  may  be  imagined,  as  Linmeus  formed  a  dial  of 
flowers.* — Ibid.  Preface. 

The  character  of  the  two  succeeding  works  is  sufTicieiitly 
indicated  by  their  titles.  They  possess  little  interest  to  general 
readers,  but  to  the  scientific  entomologist  they  are  valua- 
fiin.  To  such,  Mr.  Westwood's  high  reputation  in  the  science 
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is  sufficient  recommendation.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  ^  Arcana  Eutoraologica,^  is  the  introduction  of 
occasional  monographs  of  intricate  groups  of  insects,  as  the 
Paussid<By  and  others,  which  Mr.  Westwood  has  elaborately 
worked  out  with  much  diligence  and  acumen.  In  the  plates, 
we  again  find  what  we  cannot  but  consider  the  questionable 
taste  of  introducing  flaunting  flowers,  often  to  the  effect  of 
quenching^  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  colours  of  the  insects,  to 
which,  of  course,  everything  ought  to  be  subordinate.  The 
author  has  felicitously  diversified  the  barrenness  of  systematic 
details,  by  throwing,  now  and  then,  on  the  scene  a  wreath  from 
the  muses.  Out  of  such  quotations,  we  select  the  following,  for 
its  pleasing  turn  of  thought,  though  the  last  sentiment  does 
seem  somewhat  innocent  of  meaning : — 

‘TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

(From  Herder.) 

*  Light  and  lovely  thing  of  sky. 

Butterfly ! 

Fluttering  ever  amidst  flowers. 

Fed  on  buds  and  dewy  showers, 

(Flower,  thyself,  or  leaf  with  wings !) 

Say.  what  finger  rosy  red 
Thy  rich  colour  brings  ? 

•  Was*t  some  sylph,  that  o’er  thee  threw 
Each  bright  hue  ? 

Raised  thee  from  mom’s  fragrant  mist. 

Bade  thee  through  thy  day  exist  ? 

Ah  !  beneath  my  fingers  pressed. 

Palpitates  thy  tiny  heart. 

E’en  to  death  distressed. 

‘  Fly  away,  poor  soul !  and  be 
Gay  and  free ! 

Thus,  no  more  a  worm  of  earth, 

I  shall  one  day  flutter  forth  ; 

And,  like  thee,  a  thing  of  air. 

Clothed  in  sweets  and  honeyed  dews. 

Each  sweet  floweret  share !’ 

Quoted  in  Arc.  Entom.  ii.  16* 

The  *  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  *  is,  however,  a  work  of 
a  far  higher  rank  than  those  we  have  noticed  above.  Natural¬ 
ists  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  arranging  this  very 
beautiful,  but  confessedly  difficult  order  of  insects.  Latreille 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  classification  of  the  Lepidoptera 
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according  to  their  true  affinities,  would  be  the  liighest  test  of 
entomological  knowledge.  To  this  hereulean  labour,  Mr. 
Doubleday  applies  himself;  and  with  the  highest  prospect  of 
success,  if  success  be  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  science. 
The  acquaintance  which  this  gentleman  possesses  with  the 
Lepidoptera  is  certainly  not  inferior, — probably  superior, — to 
that  of  any  living  naturalist ;  he  has  studied  them  systemati- 
callv  for  many  years ;  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  their 
habits  by  personal  observation,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America ; 
and  by  his  official  connexion  with  the  British  Museum,  he 
enjoys  the  immense  advantage  of  a  daily  consultation  of  the 
noble  collection  in  that  institution,  probably  the  finest  ever 
formed,  of  which  he  has  the  superintendence ;  as  well  as  free 
access  to  the  large  collections  of  manuscripts  and  drawings  in 
'  its  library,  including  many  of  great  value  made  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
in  Georgia,  never  yet  published,  and  by  the  late  General 
Hardwicke,  and  other  naturalists  in  India. 

Tbe  characters  of  the  families  and  of  the  genera  are  given  at 
length,  including  (what  is  of  much  importance)  those  of  the 
larvae  and  pupae,  wherever  these  are  known.  The  diagnosis, 
though  full,  is  clear  and  expressive ;  and  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  arrangement,  —  an  advantage  which  those  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  who  have  laboured  in  the  investigation 
of  groups  or  species  from  recorded  characters.  Mr.  Doubleday 
first  characterizes  the  head,  under  which  follow  the  eyes,  the 
maxillai,  the  palpi,  the  antennae ;  then  the  thorax,  followed  by 
the  auterior  wings,  the  posterior  wings,  and  the  legs ;  then  the 
abdomen ;  and,  finally,  the  larva  and  pupa.  To  this  order  of 
arrangement  he  adheres,  so  that  the  eye  can,  in  a  moment,  rest 
on  the  character  of  any  particular  organ,  without  having  to 
search  through  half  a  page  of  technicalities  heaped  together 
promiscuously.  After  the  diagnosis,  follow  any  observations 
that  are  required  on  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  a  digest  of 
whatever  information  is  known  respecting  transformations  and 
habits.  A  list  of  the  species  of  each  genus  completes  the  letter- 
press,  with  habitats,  synonymes,  and  a  notification  of  such 
species  as  exist  in  the  national  collection.  The  labour,  know- 
ledge,  and  skill  required  to  form  these  lists  of  species,  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never  waded  through  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  involved  synonymy  of  authors  and  cabinets;  but 
these  qualities  are  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the 
accomplished  entomologist  who  has  undertaken  the  task. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  exotic  Lepidoptera,  but  little  has  as  yet 
been  observed.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  carefully  availed  himself  of 
that  has  been  recorded,  both  by  continental  and  English 
travellers,  and  has  gained  materials  also  from  private  sources  of 
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information  We  extract  the  following  curious  notices  of  a 
phenomenon,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique,  in  the 
beautiful  order  before  us.  The  butterfly  spoken  of  is  Ageronia 
feronia,  inhabiting  America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil : — 

‘  The  perfect  insect  has  a  short,  rapid  flight,  and  constantly  alights  on 
trunks  of  trees.  All  the  species  whose  history  is  known,  produce  in 
flying  a  sound,  which  I  have  heard  compared  by  a  good  observer,  to  the 
rustling  of  a  piece  of  parchment  ;  to  which,  also,  M.  Lacordaire 
compares  it  * 

*  In  his  paper  on  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  of  Guiana,  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  ‘Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France,’  he 
remarks,  that  the  species  of  the  genus  ‘  prdsentent  le  pbenomene  unique 
dans  I'ordre,  de  produire  en  volant  un  bruit  pareil  a  celui  d’un  parcherain 
tr^s  sec  qu’on  froisserait  entre  les  mains.* 

•  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  ‘  Researches  in  Geology  and  Natural  History,’  has 
the  following  passage  in  regard  to  one  species  of  this  genus.  ‘  I  v.as 
much  surprised  at  the  habits  of  Papilio  feronia.  This  butterfly  is  not 
uncommon,  and  generally  frequents  the  orange-groves.  Although  a  high 
flyer,  yet  it  very  frequently  alights  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  its  head  is  invariably  placed  downwards ;  and  its  wings  are  ex¬ 
panded  in  a  horizontal  plane,  instead  of  being  folded  vertically,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  This  is  the  only  butterfly  I  have  ever  seen  that 
uses  its  legs  for  running.  Not  being  aware  of  this  fact,  the  insect  more 
than  once,  as  I  cautiously  approached  with  my  forceps,  shuffled  on  one 
side,  just  as  the  instrument  was  on  the  point  of  closing,  and  thus  es¬ 
caped.  But  a  far  more  singular  fact,  is  the  power  which  this  insect 
po  sscsses  of  making  a  noise.  Several  times,  when  a  pair,  probably  male 
and  female,  were  chasing  each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  they  passed 
w’ithin  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catch.  The 
noise  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  and  could  be  distinguished  at 
al)out  twenty  yards  distance.  I  cannot  form  a  conjecture  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  I  am  certain  there  is  no  error  in  the  observation.’ 

‘  After  having  carefully  examined  every  species  of  the  genus  which 
has  been  recorded  as  producing  this  noise,  I  can  discover  no  structure 
which  seems  intended  to  produce  it.  All  of  them  offer  one  peculiarity. 
Immediately  above  the  costal  nervure,  quite  at  its  origin,  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wing,  is  a  small  round  cavity,  smooth  inside,  covered  with  a 
very  delicate  membrane,  stretched  across  it  like  the  parchment  of  a 
kettle-drum,  which  the  cavity  resembles  in  shape.  Another  peculiarity 
occurs  in  the  swollen  part  of  the  costal  nervule,  in  Ageronia  Arethusa. 
This  part  of  the  nervule  is  divided  by  numerous  transverse  membranace¬ 
ous  diaphragms,  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  present,  when  the  nervure  is 
rendered  transparent,  the  appearance  of  a  screw,  with  a  very  loose  worm 
enclosed  in  the  nervure.  I  cannot  imagine  anv  connexion  between 
either  of  these  peculiarities  in  structure,  and  the  sound  produced  by  t  e 
insect.* 

•  Gen.  of  Diurn.  Lepid.'  p.  82. 
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The  illustrations  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  text.  They 
are  drawn  with  tlie  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  with  exquisite 
taste,  bv  Mr.  Ilewitson,  who  adds  to  his  artistic  skill  a  scientific 
acquaintance  with  tlie  subject.  No  other  object  withdraws  the 
attention  from  the  beautiful  insects,  which  are  invariably  de¬ 
picted  of  the  size  of  life,  and  coloured  with  a  care  and  finish  that 
liken  them  to  water-colour  drawings.  In  general  only  one 
species  of  each  genus  is  figured  ;  but  in  extensive  genera,  where 
tlie  forms  are  very  varied,  as  Papilio  and  Pieris,  for  example,  a 
sufficient  number  of  figures  are  given  for  their  illustration. 

The  work  is  issued  in  monthly  parts,  of  which  eighteen  have 
appeared ,  embracing  the  families  Papilionida*,  Pierida,  Ager- 
onidiSj  Danaida,  Heliconidce,  Acrceidce,  and  part  of  Nymphalidce. 
Wlien  completed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  entomology,  that  the  science  has  ever  received. 


Art.  III. — Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  down  to  the 
Occupation  of  Lahuan.  By  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
and  Governor  of  Labuan.  Together  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Opera* 
tion  of  H.  M,  S.  Iris.  By  Captain  Rodney  Mundy,  R.N.,  with  • 
numerous  Plates,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Woodcuts.  London  :  Murray. 
1848. 

In  most  recent  books  of  travel  the  skill  of  the  workman  is 
employed  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  materials ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Brockets  journals,  the  process  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  reversed,  the  manner  of  the  writer  being  plain 
and  simple,  while  the  materials  at  his  command  are  of  the  richest 
description.  When  a  man  of  great  abilities  finds  himself  in 
new  countries  and  among  new"  races,  he  feels  by  a  species  of 
instinct,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  artifice  or  eloquence  to 
excite  a  powerful  interest  in  the  public.  He  has  but  to  describe 
faithfully  his  own  position,  to  explain  his  relations  to  the 
natives,  to  delineate  their  character  and  manners,  and  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  within  the 
circle  of  eivilization.  Mr.  Brooke  perfectly  comprehends  this 
truth,  and  is  content  in  every  part  of  his  journals  with  relating 
faets,  or  pleading  for  the  pacific  interference  of  Europe  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  As  a  rule 
he  abstains  from  generalizing.  No  doubt  we  meet  with  evir 
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dence  throughout  his  book  that  he  has  meditated  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  whole,  discussed  with  himself  and  others  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  examined  treaties,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  history  in  his  attempts  to  arrive  at  just  poli¬ 
tical  conclusions.  But  we  are  not  made  parties  to  the  investi¬ 
gations.  He  contents  himself  for  the  most  part  with  details, 
and  insinuates  rather  than  asserts  his  opinions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  go  patiently  through  his  work, 
without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  is  needed  in  the  further  East,  and  that  we  could  scarcely 
possess  a  better  representative  than  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  an  authority,  whether,  in  the  great  island  of  Kala- 
mantan,  or  in  the  scattered  groups  which  extend  eastward  to 
the  longitude  of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Brooke’s  journal  is  tl.erefore  a  book  of  details,  of  pic¬ 
tures,  of  incidents,  of  adventures,  of  anecdotes,  occasionally  in¬ 
terspersed  with  pages  of  speculations  modestly  thrown  in  here 
and  there,  to  enhance  its  intrinsic  value,  without  diminishing  its 
chances  of  popularity.  Captain  Mundy,  also,  in  his  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  has  pursued  the  same  plan  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  He  keeps  strictly  to  the  narrative  form,  and  relates 
what  he  saw,  instead  of  dissertating  upon  what  he  believes. 
The  reader  will,  consequently,  meet  in  these  volumes  with 
an  immense  fund  of  amusement  while  engaged  in  acquiring 
instruction.  Some  new  tribe  is  constantly  presenting  itself, 
with  characters,  manners,  and  creed,  altogether  peculiar,  for  in 
the  Archipelago,  the  islands  themselves  are  scarcely  less  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  multiplied  and  varied  races  by  which  they  are 
inhabited.  Every  province,  nay,  almost  every  mountain  and 
valley  have  their  distinctive  superstitions,  which  Mr.  Brooke 
patiently  collects  and  describes.  From  the  form  of  composition 
which  he  has  adopted,  you  behold  the  growth  of  his  opinions 
on  nearly  all  subjects,  because  he  states  his  first  impressions, 
and  afterwards  relates  with  frankness  the  means  by  which  they 
were  successively  modified;  or  the  reasons  for  which  they  were 
abandoned  altogether.  This  circumstance  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  work,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  traveller  enjoys . 
the  advantage  of  a  protracted  residence,  and  is  enabled  to  explode 
the  errors  into  which  haste  almost  necessarily  betrays  men. 

The  narrative  embraces  an  account  of  ^Ir.  Brooke’s  proceed¬ 
ings  from  the  moment  he  quitted  England,  free  as  a  pirate, 
in  his  own  little  yacht,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present 
year.  Those  events,  however,  related  in  the  work  published  by 
Captain  Keppel,  are,  of  course,  omitted,  sometimes  without  even 
a  mention.  The  best  way  to  criticise  a  work  fairly,  is  to  give 
an  abstract,  however  imperfect,  of  its  contents,  and  this  to  the 
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best  of  our  power,  we  shall  proceed  to  do.  Shortly  after  his 
first  arrival  iu  the  Sarawak  river,  Mr.  Brooke  started  inland  on 
an  expedition,  which  is  only  mentioned  in  the  present  narrative, 
as  its  details  were  given  in  the  former  work.  On  his  return  to 
Muda  Hassim^s  capital,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and 
visit  it  again  only  when  some  considerable  period  had  elapsed, 
during  which  he  hoped  it  would  settle  down  into  a  more  peaceful 
condition,  as  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  apparently  hopeless 
anarchy  and  confusion.  The  native  Rajah  expressed  many 
earnest  wishes  that  the  British  flag  should  often  appear  upon 
his  waters,  and  in  return  our  countryman  assured  him  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  and  encourage  lawful  commerce. 
With  this  they  parted,  the  prince  to  resume  his  endeavours 
towards  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Brooke  to 
steer  the  Royalist  yacht  towards  Singapore,  in  order  to  refit  and 
get  frcsli  provisions.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Celebes,  and 
after  many  ucgociations  had  been  entered  upon,  obtained  leave 
from  the  Rajah  Pangawa  of  Palette,  to  visit  the  interior  of  that 
island,  so  little  known  and  so  seldom  explored.  The  interview 
between  Mr.  Brooke  and  this  chief,  took  place  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  out  at  sea.  A  large  number  of  prahus,  every  size  and 
shape,  were  collected  together  on  the  occasion,  paddling  or  sail¬ 
ing  round  the  English  cutter,  which  lay  motionless  in  the  midst, 
with  her  swivel  guns  well  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  in 
order  to  guard  against  treachery.  Her  little  ensign  floating  in 
the  middle  of  this  motley  assemblage ;  the  hundreds  of  athletic 
Bugis  boatmen  ;  the  crowded  craft ;  the  gay  dresses  of  chiefs 
and  followers,  the  dark  outline  of  the  shore  clothed  with  rich 
vegetation  and  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  from  which  at  intervals 
flights  of  screaming  cockatoos  would  emerge ;  the  distant  hill- 
ranges  of  Celebes,  fading  from  view  in  the  dim  light  of  evening. ; 
all  these  conduced  to  render  the  scene  of  a  peculiarly  striking 
nature,  and  at  once  impressed  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  a 
distant  and  little  known  land. 

The  conference  terminated  on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Brooke’s 
satisfaction,  though  he  could  not  obtain  the  wished  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  great  cavern  temple  at  Mampo,  of  which  so 
many  marvellous  tales  had  reached  his  ears.  However,  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  also,  and  therefore 
landed  with  a  good  heart  on  Celebes,  at  the  village  of  Doping, 
where  he  >vas  witness  to  a  deer-hunt,  which  we  must  pass  by,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  government  of  Wajo,  of 
which  the  world  scarcely  affords  a  parallel. 

That  community  presents  the  aspect  of  a  barbarian  republic, 
or  a  free  constitution,  with  a  powerful  public  opinion.  The 
government  consists  of  six  hereditary  rajahs,  three  civil  and  three 
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militan’,  one  military  chief  being  attached  to  each  civil  one. 
These  six  oflScers  elect  the  head  of  the  state,  who  under  the 
title  of  the  Am  Maloah,  exercises  during  his  reign  the  functions 
of  chief  magistrate,  checking  and  controlling  the  feudal  chiefs, 
and  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom.  Below  the 
six  great  lords  is  a  council  composed  of  forty  nobles,  of  inferior 
rank,  who  are  appealed  to  in  cases  of  importance  or  difficulty. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  watched  over  by  three  pangawas  or 
tribunes,  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
power.  They  can  object  to  the  appointment  of  the  Aru  Matoah, 
and  their  command  alone  is  a  legal  summons  to  war.  Mr. 
Brooke  arranges  the  government  thus  : — 

*Aru  Matoah  (President) 

Elected  by 

The  Six  Hereditary  Rajahs, 

The  Council  of  Forty. 

Pangawa,  Pangawa,  Pangawa, 

General  Council.* 

This  general  council  consists  of  the  heads  of  villages  and  all 
the  respectable  freemen,  who  are  convened  on  occasions  of  great 
emergency,  to  state  their  opinions  and  discuss  public  business, 
without,  however,  having  the  power  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  If 
the  council  of  forty  be  not  unanimous  in  its  decrees,  the  three 
pangawas  call  a  meeting  of  the  people,  who  refer  the  question 
to  the  Aru  Matoah.  Perhaps  some  of  our  neighbours  might 
take  a  hint  from  the  republicans  of  Wajo. 

Many  lively  and  interesting  details  of  Bugis  manners  and 
customs  are  given.  ^Ir.  Brooke  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for 
observation,  during  his  excursions  into  the  interior  and  along 
the  coast.  In  ascending  rivers  and  crossing  lakes,  native  canoes 
were  made  use  of,  '  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  and  only  two  and  a 
half  wide,  covered  w  ith  a  small  hajang  or  mat.  In  this  narrow 
apace  our  party  was  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  seated  cross- 
legged,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  us  all.^  Packed  closely 
in  this  incommodious  craft,  the  travellers  and  their  native  com¬ 
panions  ascended  a  moderate  sized  river,  passed  several  towns 
and  hamlets,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Terape,  a  village  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Taparkerajah  or  Royal  Lake,  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  belted  in  by  lofty  mountains  and  undulating 
meadow  lands.  Here  they  witnessed  some  Bugis  rifle  practice. 

•  On  my  return  I  found  the  rajahs  practising  rifle-shooting  at  a  target, 
at  the  measured  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  They  sat, 
with  their  followers,  in  a  line,  each  man's  rifle  being  laid  on  props  close 
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bv  bim,  and  by  turns  they  rose  and  fired.  Their  motions  are  most  slow 
and  particular — the  rifle  is  pointed  upwards,  the  marksman  gains  a 
steady  footing,  brings  his  piece  slowly  to  the  point,  then  feels  it  with  his 
finders  to  be  sure  of  his  grasp,  and,  after  a  wearisome  aim,  discharges 
his^bolt.  They  shoot  well,  but  this  false  practice  of  dwelling  too  long  on 
the  aim.  must  in  action  cause  them  to  lose  much  of  their  precision.  It 
is  their  usual  amusement,  and  I  am  told  they  seldom  omit  it  in  fine 
weather.  Small  bets  were  laid  for  the  first  shot  in  the  bull’s  eye,  and  I 
am  told,  two  or  three  had  struck  it.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

The  Koval  Lake  is  described  by  Mr,  Brooke,  as  presenting 
a  most  striking  appearance.  Scattered  in  profusion  over  its 
surface  were  numerous  green  floating  islands,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  term.  These  are  composed  of  masses  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  everywhere  abounding,  and  are 
covered  with  flourishing  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  in  lavish 
abundance.  Here  and  there,  in  the  more  shallow  portions  of 
the  lake,  are  large  fields  as  it  were,  of  bright  water  lilies, 
among  the  dark  leaves  of  which  are  found  the  nests  of  the 
aquatic  birds,  which  are  continually  seen  running  or  flying  over 
the  water.  Some  of  these  fields  extend  for  four  or  five  miles. 

A  striking  example  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
kidnapping  is  carried  in  the  Wajo  state,  is  related  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  as  we  could  not  hope  to  present  it  correctly  to 
our  readers  in  a  more  condensed  form,  we  shall  make  a  short 
extract : — 

*  A  follower  of  the  rajah  Karain,  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
physician,  came  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  the  nakodah ;  and,  after 
sitting  some  time  in  converse  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  said,  *  I  wish 
you  would  let  somebody  carry  my  bundle  to  Nepoh,  where  I  am  going, 
(Nepoh  was  about  three  miles  off).  The  poor  woman  immediately 
said,  *  My  nephew  shall  do  it  for  you,*  and  the  boy  (about  ten  years  of 
age)  went  with  the  pretended  physician,  as  was  thought,  to  Nepoh. 
Some  days,  however,  elapsing,  and  the  boy  not  coming  back,  his  aunt 
grew  uneasy ;  and,  setting  some  inquiries  on  foot,  found  that  the  man 
With  whom  he  had  gone  w’as  at  Temp^.  On  being  applied  to,  the  mis¬ 
creant  coolly  replied,  that  the  boy  came  back  the  same  evening ;  the 
real  fact  being  that  he  had  sold  him  as  a  slave,  no  one  knew  where. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  nakodah,  applied  to  me  to  use  my  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  datu  Lampola,  in  order  to  recover  the  boy,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  him,  and  received  the  fullest  assurance  that  if  the  boy 
WM  alive,  he  should  be  found.  A  week,  however,  passing,  and  no  news 
l^ing  obtained,  I  renewed  my  instances  more  warmly  ;  and  urged  that 
u  the  man  would  not  disclose  what  he  had  done  with  the  boy,  he  ought 
to  be  put  in  confinement.* — lb.  p.  111. 

This  appeared,  however,  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  miscreant  was  a  follower  of  the  Aru  Karain  !  On 
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further  inquiry  it  Nvas  discovered  that  the  very  rascal  who  had  I 
stolen  and  sold  the  boy,  had  been  sent  to  repurchase  him,  with  I 
25  reals  of  the  datu’s  money.  Our  countryman  was  very  ill 
satisfied  at  the  time,  but  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  I 
learning  from  the  nakodah  the  intelligence,  that  the  poor  boy 
who  had  been  sold  in  Si  Dendring,  was  to  return  home  imme¬ 
diately. 

During  Mr.  Brooke^s  stay  in  the  country,  he  witnessed  the 
installation  of  a  new  Aru  Matoah,  the  one  then  reigning  wish¬ 
ing  to  resign,  and  retire  into  the  seclusion  of  a  country^  life.  *  ' 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  on  the  occasion,  and  a  vast  body  of 
the  people  W'ere  assembled.  The  new  dignitary,  with  atlected 
modesty,  urged  his  unfitness  for  the  kingly  office.  '  I  am  foolish,^ 
he  says,  ‘  I  am  cowardly,  I  am  poor.^  To  which  was  replied, 

^  Wajo  is  wise,  Wajo  is  brave,  Wajo  is  rich.^  Allegiance  was 
then  sworn  to  the  newly  elected  monarch. 

The  old  rajah,  whose  love  of  retirement  induced  him  to  resign 
the  chief  magistrateship,  was  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than  he  in¬ 
vited  our  countrymen  to  accompany  him  to  his  hunting  resi¬ 
dence  at  Akutaingan.  Mr.  Brooke  willingly  accepted  the  ofl’er, 
and  stowing  the  great  man  and  thirty  other  rajahs  in  his  long  boat, 
dropped  down  the  Doping  river,  and  soon  entered  the  Akutain¬ 
gan,  seventeen  miles  up  which  is  situated  the  village  of  that 
name.  Here,  on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
jungle  swamp,  stood  the  old  chiefs  house,  large  and  commo¬ 
dious,  but  without  furniture,  and  tenantless.  Here  the  ex-Aru 
Matoah  lived,  though  seldom  entering  his  own  dwelling,  as  he 
preferred — 

‘  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn/ 

and  to  sleep  in  sheds  or  huts,  as  occasion  served.  Horses,  dogs, 
and  fighting  cocks,  hunters  and  hunting  implements,  were  the 
only  pleasures  of  his  life,  if  we  except — 

*  A  mistress,  young  and  beautiful,  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  this  old 
hunting  chief,  and  perhaps  the  link  which  binds  him  to  her  is  the  par¬ 
ticipation  in  his  pursuits.  She  hunts  with  him,  wanders  with  him,  lives 
with  him,  and  even  smokes  opium  with  him.  It  grieved  me  to  see  so 
pretty  a  creature  lost  to  better  things,  for  the  expression  of  her  face 
bespoke  so  much  sweetness  and  good  temper,  that  I  am  sure  she  was 
intended  for  a  happier,  a  better  fate.' — Ib.  p.  1 28. 

With  these  extraordinar}’^  companions,  Mr.  Brooke  enjoyed 
the  exhilaration  of  a  deer  hunt,  partook  of  the  feast  of  the 
bloody  heart,  and  observed  much  that  was  characteristic  and 
novel.  From  Akutaingan  he  proceeded  to  Boni,  where  after 
encountering  many  disappointments  and  much  difficulty,  he  at 
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length  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  cave  of  Mampo,  whither  he  at 
once  directed  his  course. 

Mampo  cave  is  a  natural  formation,  though  rumour  had 
caused  Mr.  Brooke  to  expect  to  discover  in  it  the  vestiges  of 
some  ancient  religion,  practised  by  an  extinct  race  of  men. 
The  first  glance  at  the  entrance  destroyed  those  hopes.  It  was 
low,  irregular,  and  dark,  evidently  not  the  work  of  man’s  hands. 
Yet  the  interior  well  repaid  the  explorers  for  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  they  had  undergone. 

‘The  various  halls  and  passages  exhibit  the  multitude  of  beautiful 
forms  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works;  pillars  and  shafts,  and 
fretwork,  many  of  the  most  dazzling  white,  adorn  the  roofs  or  support 
them,  and  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  work  is  still  going  forward,  and 
presenting  all  features  in  gradual  formation.  The  top  of  the  cave  here 
and  there,  gives  gleams  of  the  most  picturesque  light,  whilst  trees  and 
creepers,  growing  from  the  fallen  masses,  shoot  up  to  the  level  above, 
and  add  a  charm  to  the  scene.  Yet  was  I  greatly  disappointed,  and 
enjoyed  the  sight  less  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.* — Ib.  p.  141. 


It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  our  traveller  should  have  been 
disappointed,  at  discovering  what  he  expected  to  find  an  artifieial 
temple,  to  be  merely  a  natural  cavern.  However,  on .  close  in¬ 
spection,  the  exaggerated  tales  of  the  natives  were  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  numbers  of  grotesque  masses  of  stone 
scattered  in  profusion,  in  every  direction.  ^  That  fallen  pillar/ 
said  they,  ^is  a  rajah ;  that  is  a  dog,  that  a  horse,  that  a  loom, 
these  are  growers  of  rice.’  Various  shrines,  with  burning  tapers 
placed  before  them,  were  seen  in  the  darkest  and  most  obscure 
recesses,  and  the  paths  leading  to  them  were  well  trodden,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  were  much  frequented  by  religious  devotees. 

But  if  we  stay  longer  in  Celebes,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  but 
limited  space  for  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which  refers  to 
Borneo,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work,  as  well  in  point  of  interest,  as  in  the  prominence  of  its 
position.  Mr.  Brooke,  soon  after  his  visit  to  Mampo,  sailed  for 
Singapore,  and  in  a  short  time  again  found  himself  floating  on 
the  waters  of  the  Sarawak  river.  Muda  Hassim  now  made  the 
proposal  to  cede  the  province  to  our  countryman,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  assistance  in  the  task  of  putting  down  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  just  then  ravaged  the  country,  and  threw  it  into  a  state 
of  the  utmost  turmoil  and  disorganization.  Mr.  Brooke  weighed 
this  matter  well  in  his  mind,  now  feeling  inclined  to  accept  the 
J^jah’a  offer,  and  then  coming  to  the  determination  of  quitting 
the  country  for  ever. 

At  length  he  resolved,  whatever  might  come  of  it,  to  aid 
^uda  Hassim,  and  then  to  decide  on  a  future  course  of  opera- 
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tion.  An  army  was  led  into  the  field,  batteries  were  erected, 
artillery  blazed  away;  forts  were  captured,  the  rebels  were 
routed,  and  victory  declared  for  the  rajah^s  forces.  Treaties 
were  signed,  stipulations  were  entered  into,  and  peace  restoied. 

A  lengthened  description  of  Borneo,  its  people,  its  climate, 
its  various  provinces,  its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys,  its 
plains,  its  forests  and  jungles,  its  mineral  and  vegetable  re¬ 
sources,  its  animal  kingdom,  and  its  religious  beliefs,  follows, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  recent  history.  In  this  latter 
portion  of  the  narrative,  a  curious  anecdote  is  related.  Rajah 
Api,  about  twelve  years  before  Mr.  Brook e^s  arrival,  had  ruled 
in  Borneo.  His  sway  was  heavy,  harsh,  and  unjust.  A  faction 
w’as  formed  against  him,  headed  by  his  sister,  the  mother  of 
the  present  Sultan.  Rajah  Api  w^as  subdued,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  solitary  prahu,  in  which,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  he  remained,  every  moment  expect¬ 
ing  death. 

*  *  A  pangeran,  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Riijah  Api,  then  found  his 
way  to  the  boat  with  some  provisions,  professing  that  his  fear  of  dis¬ 
covery  was  overruled  by  his  attachment  and  desire  to  serve  him,  and 
proposed  their  flight  in  a  small  sampan  or  canoe,  the  rajah  being  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  woman.  Desperate  as  w^as  the  proposal,  it  was  agreed  to, 
as  the  only  remaining  chance,  and  Rajah  Api,  having  covered  himself 
with  his  sarong,  worn  like  a  woman's  over  his  head,  proceeded  with 
Muda  Hassim,  and  a  few  other  men  of  rank,  as  pullers,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  pangeran  who  had  decoyed  them,  being  an 
agent  of  the  Sultan's  party,  had  every  thing  prepared,  and  they  were 
seized  beyond  the  trees,  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  boats.  Rajah 
Api  demanded  a  conference  with  his  sister,  and  the  Sultan  his  nephew  ; 
but  it  w’as  refused,  and  orders  were  given,  the  following  day,  for  his  im¬ 
mediate  execution.  He  received  the  intimation  with  firmness,  called  for 
some  ciri,  which  having  eaten,  he  threw  oflf  his  jacket  and  allowed  the 
fatal  cord  to  be  put  around  his  throat ;  and  his  last  remark  aloud  to 
all  in  the  boat  was,  *  Observe  well  on  which  side  1  fall — if  it  be  to  the 
right,  all  is  well  in  Borneo,  but  if  it  be  to  the  left  Borneo  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  many  troubles.'  The  cord  was  made  fast,  and  Rajah  Api,  as 
life  departed,  reclined  from  his  sitting  posture  to  the  left  side,  and  dying 
thus,  bequeathed  the  prophecy  of  evil  and  misrule,  which  probably,  living, 
he  had  long  foreseen.' — Ib.  p.  186. 

Mr.  Brooke  now  started  on  an  expedition,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  and  shooting  the  ourang-outang  in  its  native  woods. 
Embarking  in  boats  the  party,  consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  d- 
liamson,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  mate  and  three 
seamen,  with  a  large  number  of  native  followers,  proceeded  up 
the  Sadong  river.  Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  coming  in  of  the  'bore/  which  indeed  was  very  near 
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swamping  their  boats  in  one  instance.  It  came  rushing  up  the 
stream  in  one  huge  wave,  twelve  feet  high.  Many  small  canoes 
went  down  to  meet  it,  and  when  its  loud  and  sullen  voice  was 
heard,  they  lay  on  their  paddles  with  tremendous  shouts,  and 
were  the  next  instant  whirled  along  in  a  cloud  of  surf  and  spray, 
with  incredible  velocity.  Another  remarkable  spectacle  was 
presented  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Soon  after  sunset,  the 
shrubs  and  trees  which  bordered  the  stream  were  seen  floating, 
with  the  radiance  of  millions  of  fire  flies  resembling  fireworks, 
from  the  constant  motion  of  the  light.  Mr.  Brooke  says  that 
he  has  seen  both  banks  of  the  Samarahan  river,  illuminated 
by  a  perfect  blaze  of  these  beautiful  little  insects. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  entered  the  confines  of  a  great  forest 
lake,  where  the  course  of  the  stream  ran  through  an  intricate 
channel,  along  which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way,  in 
small  canoes.  Presently  a  loud  crashing  noise  was  heard  in  the 
trees  above,  and  on  looking  up,  they  perceived  a  huge  ourang- 
outang  seated  among  the  branches.  A  hot  pursuit  was  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  the  animal  being  from  time  to  time  dis¬ 
covered,  as  he  slowly  passed  from  tree  to  tree  in  advance  of 
them,  whilst  they  struggled  through  the  jungle  beneath. 
Having  crossed  a  slight  ridge  of  elevated  ground,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  dark,  deep,  ugly  looking  swamp,  and  the  chase 
likewise  paused,  and  from  the  top  of  a  tree  kept  up  an  occasional 
grunting  bark. 

‘  Our  hesitation  was  only  momentary,  for,  throwing  off  my  trousers 
and  shoes  (which  I  repented),  I  took  water,  followed  by  Rajah  Ali  and 
many  Malays  and  Dyaks,  and  soon  found  myself  struggling  up  to  the 
shoulders,  with  the  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  ammunition  in  the  other.* 
— Ib.  p.  218. 

Volleys  of  shots  rattled  through  the  wood  in  every  direction, 
shouts  were  uttered,  while  the  devoted  brute  kept  moving  slowly 
in  front.  The  Dyak  hunters  waved  their  spears  and  discharged 
their  pieces  with  no  definite  aim,  but  merely  to  increase  the 
excitement  and  clamour  of  the  chase.  At  length  Mr.  Brooke 
and  Rajah  Ali  fired  together,  at  a  moderate  range,  and  it  was 
evident  that  one  or  both  balls  had  taken  effect,  for  the  huge 
animal  went  more  and  more  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Our  countryman  again  loaded  and  fired.  The  ourang-outang 
fell  splashing  into  the  water,  and  the  chase  was  ended.  The 
height  of  the  animal  was  four  feet  one  inch,  and  it  was  said  not 
to  be  a  large  one. 

During  the  progress  up  this  river,  they  passed  a  burying 
ground  of  the  Dyaks,  the  first  Mr.  Brooke  ever  visited.  It  was 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  near  the  stream,  in  a  shady  spot, 
overhung  with  lofty  trees.  Each  grave  was  entirely  covered 
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with  a  bundle  of  sticks^  two  feet  in  height,  and  over  these  were 
placed  sword  sheaths,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments,  with  jars 
of  food  and  water.  The  native  guides  appeared  to  dread  a  close 
inspection  of  this  burying-ground,  and  wished  to  hurry  the  tra¬ 
vellers  away. 

Further  up,  the  party  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  at 
a  village  of  the  Sibuyows,  composed  of  a  house  of  vast  dimen¬ 
sions.  After  a  supper  of*  rice  cakes,  fried  crisp  in  vegetable  oil, 
the  travellers  retired  to  a  comer  of  their  host’s  apartment,  and 
lay  down  to  rest  on  clean  mats  spread  out  for  their  use.  In 
another  part  of  the  chamber  lay  the  chief  and  his  lady,  screened 
from  view  by  a  curtain.  The  sword  and  shield  of  the  warrior 
hung  near  his  bed’s  head,  while  the  simple  household  furniture 
and  implements  were  suspended  around,  but  no  heads  were 
seen : — 


•  I  rose  from  my  mat,  in  order  to  inspect  the  long  room  or  gallery,  and 
there  found  the  men  and  boys  stretched  on  the  bamboo  floor,  covered 
with  their  clothes  formed  from  the  bark  of  the  Ippu  tree.  A  few,  more 
wakeful  than  the  rest,  raised  their  heads  as  I  walked  past  them,  and 
having  taken  a  glance  by  the  expiring  flames  of  the  damar  torches,  sank 
back  again  to  slumber,  without  disturbing  my  promenade.  They  keep 
no  watch,  and  trust  to  their  dogs  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  ene¬ 
mies.  Their  house  is  partially  fortified  with  logs  of  trees,  and  they  live 
always  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  their  implacable  foes  of  Sarebas. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  returned  to  my  couch,  stretched  myself 
wdth  a  feeling  of  secure  satisfaction,  and  whilst  the  drowsy  god  flitted 
over  my  eyelids,  the  pkimes  of  the  Argos  pheasant,  which  ornamented  the 
sword  of  the  Dyak  chief,  waved  to  and  fro,  and  assumed  many  fantastic 
shapes,  till  my  senses  were  lost  in  sweet  oblivion.* — Ib.  p.  232, 

We  next  find  Mr.  Brooke  engaged  in  calculating  the  resources 
of  Sarawak,  and  carrying  on  tedious  negociatioiis  with  !Muda 
Hassim.  That  prince  seems  to  have  been  weak  and  irresolute 
iu  the  extreme,  swayed  now  by  one  set  of  principles,  now  by 
another.  There  was  a  strong  anti-Englisli  faction  at  work, 
whose  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  an  unchanging  routine 
of  deceit,  cunning,  and  intrigue.  Tlie  rajah  was  balanced  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  He  was  afraid  to  offend  the  English  I 

resident  in  his  dominions,  who  had  done  him  such  good  service,  I 

and  had  power  to  do  him  still  more,  and  he  feared  the  revenge  I 

of  the  adherents  of  Makota,  and  the  other  chiefs  inimical  to  1 

British  influence.  Constant  bickerings  and  unpleasantness  were  ?| 

the  result.  Muda  llassim  had  promised  our  countryman  the  favor  i 

to  work  the  antimony  mines.  He  now  delayed  the  final  settle-  1 

ment.  Mr.  Brooke  bought  a  schooner,  and  having  put  a  cargo 
on  board,  prepared  her  for  sea.  The  rajah  detained  it  long  be¬ 
yond  the  time  it  was  intended  to  stay.  The  native  chief  had 
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engaged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  piracy,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  August  1841,  Mr.  Brooke  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
fleet  of  above  one  hundred  prahus,  manned  by  three  thousand 
wild  Dyaks  and  Malays,  sweep  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  fire  and  sword  among  the  peaceful  villages  on  both 
banks  of  the  stream,  as  far  as  the  mountains.  A  strong  and 
stern  remonstrance,  however,  was  sent  to  the  rajah,  which  had 
its  effect.  The  expedition  was  prevented,  and  hundreds  of  lives 
thus  saved. 

In  the  intervals  which  occurred  between  these  negotiations, 
Mr.  Brooke  employed  himself  in  collecting  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  amongst  the  various  tribes. 
The  way  he  spent  his  time  is  characteristic.  Routine,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  soul  of  business,  and  he  observed  this  maxim 
strictly : — 

*  My  spare  hours  are  devoted  to  studying  the  language,  reading,  chart 
making ;  and  my  companions  are  constantly  employed,  some  stuffing 
animals  and  birds,  others  in  teaching  our  Bugis  and  Dyak  youths  their 
letters,  and  instructing  them  in  copying  my  vocabularies.  Nine  is  the 
breakfast  hour  ;  four,  the  time  for  dinner,  after  which  we  stroll  out  till 
dark,  and  drink  tea  at  eight.  Of  wine  and  grog  we  have  none,  and  I 
believe  we  are  all  better  without  it,  retiring  happily  to  our  beds  about 
ten,  ready  for  that  repose  which  will  fit  us  for  the  labour  of  the  morrow. 
I  also  engage  myself  watching  some  of  the  head  men  playing  chess,  in 
which  they  are  really  skilful,  after  their  own  fashion.* — Ib.  p.  249. 

Among  the  curious  customs  which  Mr.  Brooke  describes  in 
this  portion  of  his  narrative,  is  one  which,  we  observe,  obtains 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  When  a  man  dies,  an  universal 
invitation  is  given  to  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  meet 
together  in  the  best  room  of  the  house,  and  take  their  usual 
seats.  The  deceased  is  then  borne  in,  attired  in  the  gayest 
apparel,  and  seated  on  the  mat  he  most  used  when  alive,  with 
his  box  of  areca  and  betel-nut  placed  at  his  side.  The  assem¬ 
bled  friends  then  converse  with  him  as  usual,  giving  him 
wholesome  advice  as  to  his  future  proceedings,  and  sundry 
hints  as  to  the  best  manner  of  behaving  himself,  on  his  way  to 
the  happy  country.  The  body  is  then  enclosed  in  a  large 
wooden  coffin,  which  is  kept  in  the  house  during  several 
months.  The  friends  then  meet  as  before,  and  carxy  the  coffin 
out,  until  they  find  a  tree  standing  in  some  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  The  corpse  is  then  lifted  up  and  placed  among  the 
branches,  after  which  the  deceased  is  repeatedly  cautioned  to 
beware  lest  he  lose  his  way.  ‘  Follow  the  road,^  they  say, 

till  it  branches  in  three  directions;  be  careful  in  selecting 
the  centre  path,  for  this  will  conduct  you  to  your  own  country. 
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whilst  that  to  the  right  leads  to  Borneo,  and  that  to  the  left 
to  the  sea.^  The  assembly  then  separates. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1841,  Mr.  Brooke,  irritated  be¬ 
yond  measure  by  the  hostility  of  Makota  and  bis  factions,  and 
by  the  duplicity  and  double  dealing  of  Muda  Hassim,  deter¬ 
mined,  at  all  events,  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis.  He  had  spent 
time  and  capital  and  energy,  in  endeavouring  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  a  future  commerce  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Sarawak,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  relinquish  his  hopes,  without  a  struggle.  No 
alternative  now  remained,  but  that  of  availing  himself  of  the 
rajah’s  oft-repeated  offer  to  cede  the  province ;  otherwise  the 
enterprise  must  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  The  yacht 
Royalist  was  therefore  hove  opposite  the  rajah’s  dwelling,  her 
guns  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  and  brought  well  to  bear. 
Muda  Hassim  had  for  three  weeks  feigned  himself  ill,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  an  audience.  Our  countryman,  however,  was 
resolved,  this  time,  not  to  be  so  trifled  with.  He  pursued  a 
course  of  operations  which  we  regret.  Putting  himself  at  the 
liead  of  an  armed  detachment,  he  marched  straight  up  to  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  rajah’s  palace,  demanded  and  obtained  an  interview. 

He  now,  in  few  words,  explained  himself,  exposed  the  villainy 
of  Makota,  his  tyranny  and  oppression  of  all  classes,  and  further¬ 
more  stated,  that  he  would  attack  and  drive  him  from  the 
country : — 

*  I  explained  to  the  rajah  that  several  chiefs  and  a  large  body  of 
Siniawan  Dyaks  were  ready  to  assist  me,  and  that  the  only  course  left 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  was  immediately  to  proclaim  me  governor  of  the 
country. 

*  This  unmistakeable  demonstration  had  the  desired  effect :  a  resist¬ 
ance,  indeed,  on  his  part,  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally,  remained  perfectly 
neutral.  None  joined  the  party  of  Makota,  and  his  paid  followers  were 
not  more  than  twenty  in  number.  Under  the  guns  of  the  Royalist,  and 
with  a  body  of  men  to  protect  me  personally,  and  the  great  body  of  all 
classes  with  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  negociation  proceeded 
rapidly  to  favourable  issues.  The  document  was  quickly  drawn  up,  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1 84 1 , 1  was  pro¬ 
claimed  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  a 
general  display  of  flags  and  banners  from  the  shore  and  boats  on  the 
river.’ — lb.  p.  271. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  rajahatc,  Mr. 
Brooke  turned  his  whole  energies  towards  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  settlement,  and  improving  its  condition.  Large 
increases  of  population  flowed  in,  a  visible  change  imme¬ 
diately  appeared  on  the  face  of  affairs,  head  hunting  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  trade  and  industry  declared  free,  the  Dyaks  were  pro¬ 
tected,  and  preparations  made  to  regulate  the  revenue  and 
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currency  of  the  province.  The  new  rajah  prepared  for  himself 
a  permanent  residence  at  Sarawak,  spacious  and  convenient, 
with  a  hall  of  reception,  a  library,  and  other  rooms,  surrounded 
bv  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  garden.  He  also  established  for 
himself  a  country-house  at  Santah,  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  farm 
planted  with  nutmegs,  figs,  etc.  The  building  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  rushing  through  a  rocky  channel,  over¬ 
arched  with  sombre  foliage.  Near  this  is  another  dwelling,  built 
on  a  spot  called  the  ^  FairyknolV  where  diamond  mines  have 
been  discovered. 

Two  noted  pirate  chiefs  with  their  followers  had  long  ravaged 
the  provinee,  obstructing  trade,  and  injuring  the  processes  of 
industry.  Their  atrocities  were  without  number.  Blood  and 
plunder  alone  delighted  them,  they  cared  for  no  honest  gains, 
and  were  never  satisfied  unless  engaged  in  some  predatory  ex¬ 
cursions.  Mr.  Brooke  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  seize  flie  men 
and  their  companions,  and  to  bring  them  to  justice.  It  was  well 
known,  however,  that  they  were  desperate  and  ferocious,  and 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  take  them  alive. 
However,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  enter  on 
no  hostile  measures,  unless  as  a  last  resource  : — 

*  I  found  the  patingi  waiting  till  the  pangawa  and  the  lllamons  par- 
glinna  came  to  the  beach ;  and,  to  prevent  suspicion,  my  party  kept  close 
in  the  boat,  whence  I  could  observe  what  was  passing  without.  The 
pangerau  and  lllamons  walked  down,  both  well  armed,  and  the  latter 
dressed  out  with  a  variety  of  charms.  Once  on  the  beach,  retreat  was 
impossible,  for  our  people  surrounded  them,  without,  however,  commit¬ 
ting  any  hostile  act.  The  suspicion  of  the  two  was,  however,  raised,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  their  different  demeanour.  The  Borneo  pan- 
geran  remained  quiet,  silent,  and  motionless — a  child  might  have  taken 
him ;  the  Magindanao  Illamon  lashed  himself,  to  desperation.  Flourishing 
his  spear  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he 
defied  those  collected  about  him  ;  he  danced  his  w’ar  dance  on  the  sand ; 
his  face  became  deathly  pale,  his  wild  eyes  glared ;  he  was  ready  to 
amok,  to  die,  but  not  to  die  alone.  His  time  was  come,  for  he  was 
dangerous ;  and  to  catch  him  was  impossible.* — Ib.  p.  309. 

Mr.  Brockets  native  ally,  Patingi  Ali,  therefore,  by  a  sudden 
and  dexterous  movement,  killed  the  pirate  by  a  blow  of  his 
spear.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  the  desperate 
man  attempted  to  inflict  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  attacked 
one  of  them  furiously  with  his  weapon.  Before  he  could  drive 
it  home,  however,  he  fell  and  died. 

The  other  buccaneers  were  captured,  and  two  put  to  death ; 
the  rest,  seven  in  number,  were  chained  and  placed  in  con¬ 
finement. 
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After  this  bloody  and  wretched  business  was  over,  Mr.  Brooke 
set  himself  with  increased  vigour  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  unhappy  Dyak  races,  and  drawing  forth  the  fat¬ 
ness  of  the  land.  Makota  and  his  turbulent  party  were  quelled,  and 
some  show  of  peace  and  prosperity  began  to  appear ;  ambassadors 
came  in  from  distant  tribes,  with  offers  of  friendship  and  alliance  : 
*  They  had  heard, ^  they  said,  Hhe  whole  world  had  heard,  that  a  son 
of  Europe  was  a  friend  of  the  Dyaks.^  Mr.  Brooke  never  failed  to 
receive  the  embassies  with  urbanity  and  kindness.  He  knew  of 
what  advantage  it  might  prove  to  the  course  of  commerce  and 
civilization,  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  British  character 
should  be  instilled  into  the  native  mind.  Formerly,  when  any 
one  asked  a  group  of  children  which  they  would  most  dread 
meeting  in  the  woods,  ^  a  tiger,  a  serpent,  or  a  white  man,^  a 
yell  of  fury  at  the  last  name  would  soon  dispel  all  doubt  on  the 
subject ; — 

•  For  the  country/  says  Mr.  Brooke,  ‘  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  could  not 
wish  a  richer :  its  soil  is  fine  and  admirably  calculated  for  the  culture  of 
rice,  coflfee,  nutmegs,  or  cotton.  There  is  a  noble  river  flowing  through 
the  territory.  The  southern  boundary  is  defended  by  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  of  an  elevation  which  affords  an  European  climate ;  and  the  climate 
generally  is  healthy  and  cool :  the  mineral  productions  are  rich.  Then 
we  have  woods  which  would  supply  all  the  dockyards  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  finest  quality ;  for  though  we  do  not  boast  of  teak,  we  have  other 
timber  equally  hard  and  durable.* — Ib.  p.  325. 

There  was  one  tribe  of  Dyaks,  however,  the  Singe,  which  was 
the  cause  of  mueh  annoyance  to  our  countryman,  from  their  con¬ 
tinual  depredations  and  love  of  plunder.  Tw  o  men,  Pariinban 
and  Pa  Tummo,  headed  them,  and  these  Mr.  Brooke  resolved  to 
reduce  to  obedience.  Their  stronghold  was  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  so  defended  with  bamboo  spikes  and  piles  of 
staves  ready  to  be  hurled  at  the  head  of  a  besieging  party,  as  to 
constitute  a  formidable  position.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
however,  Mr.  Brooke  pushed  a  large  force  up  the  hill,  and  met  with 
no  further  opposition  than  a  loud  and  continued  clamour,  the 
clashing  of  sword  and  spear,  and  the  yells  and  vociferations  of 
the  enemy,  who,  how'ever,  though  they  uttered  much  defiance, 
fled  directly  there  was  any  chance  of  coming  to  close  quiirtcrs. 
^Ir.  Brooke’s  native  followers  were  not  yet  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare,  and  destroyed  and  burnt,  mer¬ 
cilessly.  The  stately  cocoa  and  the  graceful  betel  palm  yielded 
their  slender  trunks  to  the  edge  of  the  axe ;  *  but  this,’  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  ^  is  the  licence  of  war,  and  may  not  be  resisted 
entirely.’ 
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Parimban  and  Pa  Tummo,  the  robber  cliieftains,  closed  tbeir 
earthly  career  on  the  7th  of  September,  1841 : — 

*  They  were  taken  out  to  the  rear  of  my  house,  and  despatched  by  the 
knives  of  the  rajah’s  followers.  I  could  not  help  being  shocked,  though 
the  necessity  was  a  stern  one,  and  their  death  merited.  Besides,  their 
release  would  have  entailed  the  destruction  of  numbers  of  my  friends  and 
supporters. 

*  Parimban  died  with  courage  ;  Pa  Tummo  shrank  from  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  Both  were  laid  in  one  grave.* — Ib.  p.  333. 

We  are  then,  in  the  opening  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
hurried  rapidly  through  various  scenes,  which,  for  want  of  space, 
we  must  not  touch  on.  Our  author  discusses  the  morality  of 
Dyak  women,  relates  his  negociations  with  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  gives  an  account  of  the  Dyak  bear-hunting  expeditions, 
unfolds  before  our  mind’s  eye  the  state  of  affairs  at  Borneo, 
presents  us  with  much  curious  information  on  the  subject  of 
piracy,  and  describes  the  upward  progress  of  Sarawak,  all  with  a 
minuteness  and  vigour  totally  surprising.  We  must,  however, 
pass  by  these  events  to  make  one  extract,  which  will  lay  before 
the  reader  some  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  Dyak 
civilisation : — 

‘  I  find  the  Dyaks  tractable  and  quiet,  and  daily  improving  in  pros¬ 
perity  ;  and  I  have  lately  had  much  further  opportunity  of  noting  down 
their  various  customs,  many  of  which  are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  though 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  White  cloth,  I  find,  is  a  mark  of  cold  weather  or 
prosperity,  as  when  I  seat  myself  on  a  mat,  one  by  one  they  come  for¬ 
ward  and  tie  little  bells  on  my  arm ;  a  young  cocoa-nut  is  brought,  into 
which  I  am  requested  to  spit.  A  white  fowl  is  presented  ;  I  rise  and 
wave  it,  and  say,  ‘  May  good  luck  attend  the  Dyaks  ;  may  their  crops 
be  plentiful ;  may  their  fruits  ripen  in  due  season ;  may  male  children 
be  borne ;  may  rice  be  stored  in  their  houses ;  may  wild  hogs  be  killed  ; 
may  they  have  cold  weather !  * 

‘  This  exhortation  over,  the  dance  begins  :  men  and  women  advance, 
take  my  hand,  strike  their  own  faces,  utter  a  wild,  indescribable  shriek, 
and  begin  a  slow  and  monotonous  twisting  and  wriggling  movement,  with 
arms  extended,  the  measure  being  occasionally  faster  when  the  old  ladies 
feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  jump.  When  this  occurs,  the  music  becomes 
gradually  more  furious,  and  the  dance  proportionably  animated ;  then 
may  be  seen  a  sly  boy  or  girl  stealthily  mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps 
wme  proud  mamma  will  bring  her  little  child  of  six  or  seven,  and  put  her 
into  the  circle,  and  the  tiny  creature  will  move  her  tiny  hands  in  unison 
to  the  music.*— Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Mr.  Brooke  and  his  friend.  Captain 
Bethune,  were  being  entertained  by  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 
the  wife  of  the  principal  chieftain,  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
displayed  so  much  vanity,  by  continually  frisking  about  directly 
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in  front  of  the  English  visitors,  that  the  economy  of  the  dance 
was  greatly  disturbed.  Observing  this,  the  head  man  (who  was 
chief  and  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  once  )  said,  in  a  loud  and 
somewhat  reproving  tone, '  Why  don’t  you  dance  fair?  There 
you  are,  dancing  before  the  great  man,  and  the  great  man  can 
see  no  one  but  you.’ 

Intelligence  about  this  time  reached  Mr.  Brooke,  of  a  most 
atrocious  act  of  piracy  committed  by  theKanowits,  an  inland  tribe. 
Mustering  all  their  available  force,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
men,  they  had  surrounded  Palo,  a  cluster  of  houses,  each  built 
on  piles  forty  feet  in  height.  The  first  dwelling  attacked  was  of 
the  largest  size,  and  contained  fifty  desperate  men.  No  shouts 
were  raised,  no  missiles  thrown,  no  flames  of  fire  applied.  The 
besieging  army,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  slowly 
crept  along  the  ground,  under  a  compact  bulwark  of  shields. 
Stones  were  cast  on  them,  arrows  shot,  spears  hurled,  boiling 
water  show  ered  down  in  profusion ;  every  implement  that  could 
be  collected  w  as  throwm  upon  their  heads ;  every  means  that  de¬ 
spair  could  devise  was  made  use  of,  but  in  vain.  The  supporting 
props  of  the  huge  building  were  gradually  hacked  through.  Just 
as  this  was  nearly  completed,  fire  was  applied,  and  the  mass  of 
timber,  w  ith  its  inhabitants  and  furniture,  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames.  Nearly  all  were  killed, 
and  those  that  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  es¬ 
caped  into  the  jungle,  remained  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  pirates. 

Mr.  Brooke,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  immediately 
resolved  to  wait  his  opportunity,  and  then  to  inflict  heavy  reta¬ 
liation  on  the  barbarous  pirates  of  Kanowit  and  Siriki,  whose 
acts  had  long  devastated  the  country.  Meanwhile,  ■’  ('mployed 
himself  in  various  ways,  and  we  find  him,  a  da}'  cwo  after, 
catching  a  crocodile,  in  company  with  some  hundreus  of  natives. 
The  mode  of  taking  the  animal  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  A 
cat  or  monkey  is  attached  to  a  stick,  as  a  bait,  and  to  this  is  fas¬ 
tened  by  a  cord  a  long  rattan.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  floating 
bait  a  dog  is  secured,  out  of  reach  of  the  monster,  who  approaches 
the  spot  with  caution,  attracted  by  the  howling  of  the  miserable 
terror-stricken  creature.  When  he  seizes  his  prey  (the  cat  or 
monkey)  the  long  cane  annoys  him  much,  and  he  vainly  endea¬ 
vours  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  this  instance  the  crocodile,  after  devouring  the  bait,  pulled 
the  rest  of  the  tackling  along  with  him,  and  secreted  himself 
among  the  bushes  of  a  small  creek,  from  whence  he  was  hauled 
by  the  natives,  placed  between  two  canoes,  and  floated  down  to 
the  landing-place  at  Sarawak.  Bather  an  amusing  discussion 
arose  among  the  natives,  as  to  the  proper  course  of  dealing  with 
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the  captive  monster,  and  as  the  debate  gave  rise  to  much  harm¬ 
less  fun,  Mr.  Brooke  warmly  encouraged  it. 

One  party  stoutly  maintained  that  all  honour  and  praise  ought 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  kingly  brute,  who  was  a  rajah,  and  had 
been  brought  to  meet  the  new  English  rajah.  Praise  and  dat- 
terv.  they  said,  were  just  the  things  to  suit  a  crocodile,  and  if 
such  were  lavished  on  him,  he  would  conduct  himself  with  all 
due  decorum  and  gentility. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  argued,  that  though  it  was  certainly 
true  that  in  the  present  instance  rajah  met  rajah,  yet  the  cro¬ 
codile  chief  had  misbehaved  himself,  and  >vas  not  entitled  to 
honours.  It  w  as  also  urged,  that  if  the  practice  were  entered  on, 
of  praising  and  flattering  such  a  monster,  the  consequence  would 
he,  that  the  crocodile  community  would  become  vain,  unmanage¬ 
able,  puffed  up  with  pride.  Each  animal  would  take  to  killing 
his  man  and  eating  him,  in  order  to  vindicate  to  himself  the 
like  favours : — 


‘  Having  maturely  weighed/  says  Mr.  Brooke,  ‘  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  taking  also  into  deep  consideration  the  injury  which  so  unwieldy 
a  captive  might  do  in  roaming  over  my  garden  and  giounds,  followed  by 
a  host  of  admirers,  I  decided  that  he  should  he  instantly  killed,  without 
honours.  He  was  despatched,  accordingly,  at  the  common  landing- 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  his  head  severed  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  body  left  exposed,  as  a  warning  to  all  other  crocodiles  who  may 
inhabit  these  waters.* — lb.  p.  73. 

In  the  stomach  of  this  delicate  gentleman  were  found  the  legs 
and  head,  and  the  jacket  and  trousers,  of  a  Malay  fisherman,  who 
must  have  been  attacked  while  occupied  with  his  lines. 

We  now  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  narrative  in  which  our 
countryman  describes  his  feelings,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  horrible  catastrophe  at  Borneo.  Sultan  Omar  Ali,  irritated 
with  himself  for  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 
influenced  by  the  artful  machinations  of  Der  Makota  and  his 
party,  whose  interest  it  was  to  foster  piracy  and  discourage  legi¬ 
timate  commerce,  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  family 
of  his  uncle,  Muda  llassim,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  Sarawak, 
m  order  to  confer  on  him  the  post  of  wuzeer.  This  resolution 
taken,  was  soon  carried  into  effect.  Muda  llassim,  Budrudeen, 
the  steady  friend  of  the  English  interest,  their  families,  with 
numerous  other  unfortunate  men,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in 
having  remained  stedfast  to  their  principles,  were  treacherously 
surprised.  Budrudeen,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  despairing 
of  effecting  his  escape,  blew  himself  up  with  many  of  his  brothers, 
fire  to  a  cask  of  gunpowder.  Muda  Hassim  shot  him- 
solf  through  the  brain  with  a  pistol  ball. 
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•  Oh  !*  writes  Mr.  Brooke,  *  how  great  is  my  grief  and  lage  !  .  .  . 
My  friends,  my  most  unhappy  friends,  all  perished  for  their  faithful 
adherence  to  us  !  Every  man  of  ability,  even  of  thought,  in  Borneo,  is 
dead,  sacrificed  !  .  .  .  But  the  British  government  will  surely  act, 

and  if  not,  then  let  me  remember,  I  am  still  at  war  with  this  traitor  and 

murderer — one  more  determined  struggle — one  last  convulsive  effort, _ 

and  if  it  fail,  Borneo  and  all  for  which  I  have  so  long,  so  earnestly 
laboured,  must  be  abandoned  and  *  .  .  .  . — Ib.  p.  94. 

The  British  govemmeiit  did  act,  and  tliat  vigorously  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Hostilities  were  immediately  entered 
on  against  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  who,  far  from  seeking  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  anger  of  his  insulted  ally,  with  insolent  self-reliance 
prepared  measures  of  defence,  raised  batteries,  mounted  guns, 
stored  up  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  when  the  Ilazanl 
arrived  in  the  river,  attempted  to  seize  her  officers  and  put  them 
to  death  by  treachery.  It  was  also  openly  declared,  that  the 
first  time  the  English  flag  made  its  appearance  off  tlie  city,  it 
should  be  fired  upon.  Peace,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
not  possible.  It  was  no  war  of  aggression  or  aggrandisement 
that  we  then  entered  upon.  It  was  purely  a  measure  of  ne¬ 
cessity. 

A  squadron  of  British  vessels  was  therefore  soon  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  river.  Steamers  and  cutters  and  gun¬ 
boats  assaulted  the  city,  carried  its  batteries,  drove  their  de¬ 
fenders  into  the  jungles,  took  possession  of  all  the  sultan’s 
artillery,  and  compelled  him,  also,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
details  of  these  operations  are  well  known.  Sir  Thomas  Coch¬ 
rane’s  excellent  despatches  have  already  been  widely  circulated. 
We  therefore  avoid  dwelling  on  the  graphic  and  exciting  narrative 
of  Captain  Mundy,  in  which  he  describes  the  attach  and  fall  of 
Borneo,  and  pass  on  to  accompany  him  into  the  interior,  in  his 
expedition  in  search  of  the  fugitive  sultan. 

At  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  the  gallant  author  of  the 
present  narrative  started  on  the  10th  of  July,  1846,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  many  miles  up  the  Borneo  river  in  boats,  until  they 
reached  a  small  creek,  where  their  progress  was  so  much  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  overhanging  boughs  of  trees,  that  whole  crews  of 
pioneers  were  obliged  to  be  employed  in  opening  a  passage. 
For  seven  hours  the  expedition  pushed  its  way,  and  at  length 
landing,  struck  into  the  jungle,  and  commenced  marching  to¬ 
wards  the  village  of  Damuan.  Here  it  was  reported  the  sultan 
had  concealed  Hmself,  with  a  great  portion  of  his  wealth.  On 
the  way  they  passed  a  cluster  of  large  houses,  built  on  piles  m 
the  Dyak  style,  and  well  stored  with  valuable  property,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  Here  they  also  discovered,  in  an  upper  story 
of  one  of  the  dwellings,  a  man  and  a  woman,  secreted  under  a  pile 
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of  mats,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  the  owner  of  the  place,  one 
Hajji  Ilassim,  had  been  sent  forth  by  the  sultan  from  Damuan 
two  days  previously. 

However,  advancing  some  miles  further,  swampy  morasses 
presented  themselves  in  succession,  through  which  it  was  at 
length  found  impracticable  to  struggle.  The  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  therefore,  at  once  fell  back  on  head-quarters,  and 
made  a  fresh  start  a  day  or  two  after.  On  landing  at  the  head 
of  another  creek,  they  entered  a  marshy  country,  where  the 
beaten  track  was  three  feet  deep  in  mud ; — 

*  But  the  depth  being  uniform,  and  large  forest  trees  in  view  on  the 
opposite  side,  our  whole  force  passed  over  in  an.  hour,  and  a  mile^s  tramp 
in  the  jungle  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Tanjary,  where  we  found  a 
white  flag  suspended  from  the  largest  building,  but  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled/ 

*  Here  we  learnt  that  all. these  spots  of  higher  and  cultivated  ground, 
surrounded  by  morasses,  were  termed  *  islands  *  by  the  natives.  They 
were  luxuriant  in  foliage,  covered  with  fruit  and  cocoa  trees,  and  many 
shrubs  and  creepers,  of  great  freshness  and  beauty.  There  were  also 
several  houses  fitted  up  entirely  as  granaries,  each  built  on  the  top  of 
posts,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  having  sliding  doors  at  one  end, 
through  which  the  grain  was  carried.  We  found  a  large  stock  of  rice 
everywhere,  and  apparently  in  good  condition,  liigorous  orders  had 
been  given  to  respect  private  property,  as  we  passed  through  the  difterent 
villages,  which  were  well  observed,  and  we  continued  our  march  alter¬ 
nately,  through  swamp  and  jungle,  blazing*  the  paths  in  every  direction, 
to  secure  our  retreat,  should  the  guides  desert  us. 

‘  About  noon,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  larger  building  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  seen,  erected  close  to  a  running  stream,  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  and  well-wooded  bank.  The  house  was  evidently  new*,  and,  on 
examination,  found  to  have  been  lately  inhabited.  A  strict  search  was 
instituted  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  two  shields  were  brought 
forth,  the  largest  of  which,  five  feet  long,  ornamented  with  gold  figures, 
having  an  imperial  crown  at  the  top,  supported  by  two  lions  not  badly 
executed,  was  immediately  recognised  by  Mr.  Brooke,  as  belonging  to 
the  sultan,  the  sword-bearer  having  carried  it  before  his  highness  at 
the  audience  given  last  year  to  the  admiral,  at  the  capital.  The  usual 
quantity  of  arras  and  ammunition  was  found,  and  several  exquisitely 
worked  mats,  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  furniture  to  correspond~the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  interior  giving  evidence  that  the  sultan  had 
lately  been  the  occupant.* — Ib.  p.  166. 

Further  on  they  discovered  the  Damuan  river,  rolling  through 
a  broad  channel,  and  so  flooded  by  the  late  incessant  torrents  as  to 
be  completely  impassable.  The  narrow  bridge,  which  was  the  usual 
means  of  crossing,  was  now  three  feet  under  water.  Pioneers  were 

•  Notching  the  trees  with  axes. 
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immediately  employed  to  cut  down  the  largest  trees  on  the  bank, 
which  were  thrown  across  and  well  knit  with  creepers, so  as  to  form 
a  compact  bridge,  over  which  the  whole  force  moved,  and  soon  found 
itself  close  upon  Damuan,  a  considerable  village,  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  so  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  floating  houses. 
Wealth  of  all  kinds  was  here  discovered.  English  goods,  guns, 
powder,  ball,  cartridge,  and  various  other  sorts  of  ammunition. 
Not  a  living  soul,  however,  was  to  be  seen.  The  place  was  de¬ 
serted,  as  if  famine  had  swept  it  of  its  inhabitants.  The  surround¬ 
ing  palm  and  cocoa-nut  groves  were  silent  and  lonely,  no  smoke 
curled  upwards  from  the  habitations,  though  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  been  but  recently  and  hastily  evacuated. 

No  one  now  knew  which  way  to  turn.  That  the  sultan  had 
lately  been  at  Damuan,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  as  to  what 
direction  he  had  taken  none  could  give  the  least  information. 
Provisions  were  short,  and  the  country  was  totally  unknown. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  burn  the  village  and  all  it 
contained,  and  to  return.  This  was  accordingly  done.  Every 
vestige  of  Damuan  perished,  and  the  expedition  was  in  a  lew 
days  again  quartered  in  the  British  vessels  off  the  Brune  river. 

In  this  one  instance  we  have  transposed  the  course  of  events, 
thinking  it  better  to  follow  up  the  operations  of  the  admiral 
against  the  capital  city  of  Borneo,  without  making  any  digres¬ 
sions.  We  must  now,  how  ever,  recur  to  a  former  portion  of  the 
narrative.  Whilst  the  Phlegethon  was  on  its  w  ay  from  Saraw  ak, 
to  join  the  British  squadron  off  Borneo,  Sir  Thomas  Cochreane, 
who  was  on  board,  determined  to  pay  a  visit  of  w  arning  to  the 
piratical  communities  of  Siriki  and  Kanow  it,  the  latter  of  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  committed  the  atrocious  outrage  at  Palo. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Phlegethon  at  once  steamed 
up  the  Rcjang  river,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  came  upon 
Siriki,  a  village  owning  the  sway  of  Patingi  Abdulrahman,  a 
notorious  pirate.  The  dwelling  of  this  chief  himself  w  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  building,  erected  on  a  lofty  mound  a  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  landing  place.  Its  main  support  consisted  of 
the  trunk  of  a  large  straight  tree,  sawed  off*  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  roots.  The  people  of  this  place  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  the  utmost  consternation  by  the  appearance  of  the 
British  steamer,  evidently  expecting  it  w’ould  lead  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  dwellings  and  property.  However,  this  was  not  the 
case.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  contented  himself  with  recommend¬ 
ing  the  chief  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  his  buccaneering 


expeditions,  and  then  pushed  his  progress  up  the  river. 

The  cultivation  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  showed  signs  of 
a  wild  and  barbarous  state  of  things,  of  the  fear  of  robbery,  of 
turbulence  and  confusion.  As  they  ascended,  however,  the 
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scenery  improved  in  point  of  attraction.  The  low  jungle  and 
many  rivers  and  swamps  were  relieved  and  varied  by  groves  and 
green  fields,  until 

*  Our  guides  pointed  out  the  neck  of  land  round  which,  in  a  small 
bay,  was  situated  the  village  of  Kanowit,  and  above  the  trees  we  caught 
sight  of  numerous  flags,  and  the  matted  roofs  of  houses.  The  admiral 
now  ordered  the  steamer  to  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  overhang¬ 
ing  palms,  and  with  our  paddle-box  just  grazing  their  feathery  branches, 
we  shot  rapidly  round  the  point,  and  the  surprise  was  complete ;  so  com¬ 
plete,  indeed,  that  groups  of  matrons  and  maidens,  who,  surrounded  by 
numerous  children,  were  disporting  their  sable  forms  in  the  silvery  stream, 
and  enjoying  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  palms  its  refreshing  waters, 
had  scarcely  time  to  screen  themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  bold  in¬ 
truders  on  their  sylvan  retreat. 

‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  horror  and  afright  of  those  wild 
Dyak  ladies,  as  the  anchor  of  the  Phlegethon  dropped  from  the  bows  into 
thie  centre  of  the  little  bay,  selected  for  their  bathing  ground.  The 
first  impression  seemed  to  have  stupified  both  old  and  young,  as  they 
remained  motionless  with  terror  and  astonishment.  When  conscious, 
however,  of  the  terrible  apparition  before  them,  they  set  up  a  loud  and 
simultaneous  shriek,  and  fleeing  rapidly  from  the  water,  dragged  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages  and  sizes  after  them,  and  rushed  up  their  lofty  ladders 
for  refuge.’ — Ib.  p.  122. 

The  tom-tom  was  now  heard  loudly  beating  to  arms,  sounding 
the  Kanowitian  rappel,  and  in  every  direction,  on  the  housetops, 
under  the  platform,  among  the  groves,  along  the  summit  of  the 
little  heights,  the  warriors  were  seen  strapping  on  their  wooden 
and  woollen  armour,  and  making  ready  their  warlike  weapons,  the 
spear  and  the  sumpitan  or  blowpipe,  used  for  casting  poisoned 
darts  at  an  enemy.  The  Phlegethon  swinging  round  to  the  flood, 
brought  her  stern  to  bear  well  on  the  huge  dwelling,  which,  though 
containing  three  hundred  brave  men,  rendered  doubly  bold  by 
despair,  was  entirely  at  her  mercy.  Both  sides,  however,  were 
anxious  to  avoid  hostilities.  One  of  Captain  Mundy^s  linen  sheets 
was  hoisted  out  as  a  friendly  signal,  and  it  was  explained  to  the 
savages,  that  the  strangers  they  so  much  feared  were  the  white 
men  of  the  west,  who  had  come  to  visit  Kanowit  in  a  smoke 
ship.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  great  sea  lord  (Sir  T.  Cochrane) 
wished  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  coming  on  board.  These  pacific 
demonstrations  had  the  desired  effect : — 

*  In  a  moment,  from  the  large  verandah,  and  from  every  window, 
stripes  of  white  cloth  were  hung  out,  and,  amidst  loud  shouts  of  joy, 
the  men  rushed  down  the  ladders,  some  bringing  the  flags  with  them, 
snd  others,  launching  the  canoes,  pulled  straight  for  the  steamer,  with¬ 
out  any  apprehension. 
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*  Tlie  chief,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  with  about  thirtyiof  his  followers, 
then  came  on  board  ;  he  was  profusely  tattooed  all  over  the  body,  and 
like  the  rest  of  his  savage  crew,  was  a  hideous  object.  The  lobes  of 
his  cars  hung  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  and  in  them  immense  rings  were 
fixed.  Round  his  waist  he  wore  a  girdle  of  rough  bark,  which  fell  below 
his  knees,  and  on  his  ancles  large  rings  of  various  metals.  With  the 
exception  of  the  waist  cloth,  he  was  perfectly  naked.  We  knew  that 
this  old  rascal  and  the  whole  tribe  were  pirates,  downright  and 
hereditary.* — lb.  p.  123. 

When  the  British  admiral  had  finished  the  lecture  on  piracy 
and  pirates,  with  which  he  entertained  the  Kanowit  chieftain, 
the  whole  party  of  officers  paid  a  visit  to  the  houses  which  were 
perched  ou  lofty  piles,  forty  feet  in  height,  so  as  to  command  a  view' 
of  the  surrounding  jungle  and  palm  groves.  One  of  the  build¬ 
ings  was  enormous,  and  was  literally  crammed  w  ith  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  ornamented  with  numberless  pendant  skulls, 
rattling  as  the  wind  shook  them.  Round  the  whole  ran  a  gal¬ 
lery,  level  with  the  summits  of  the  trees,  and  Captain  ^lundy  says 
he  could  fancy  himself  walking  among  the  top- masts  of  the 
steamers.  A  brisk  barter  was  entered  upon  between  the  crew 
of  the  Phlegethon  and  the  Kanowittians,  the  former  exchanging 
old  tin  pots  and  tobacco,  for  the  primitive  weapons  of  the 
savages. 

Tlie  party  remained  tw'o  hours  at  this  place,  and  then  steam¬ 
ing  as  speedily  as  possible  down  the  river,  was  soon  out  on  the 
open  sea. 

We  must  pass  over  the  account  of  the  capture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  pirate  towns  of  Paudassan  and  Tampassnk,  whose 
inhabitants  to  the  last  defied  the  British  power,  and  lied  shout¬ 
ing  threats  and  obstinate  refusals  to  give  any  promise  of  amend¬ 
ment.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  extracting  one  little 
passage  from  Captain  Mundy^s  description,  which  in  few  words 
presents  us  with  a  pleasant  picture  : — 

‘  We  marched  into  the  jungle,  and  after  crossing  a  large  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  emerged  into  a  fertile  and  very  pretty  country ;  the 
detached  houses,  gardens,  and  quantity  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  goats,  evi¬ 
dencing  much  personal  comfort,  and  a  clear  proof  that  the  trade  of  piracy 
was  at  any  rate  a  very  profitable  speculation.  The  positions  taken  up 
by  the  pirates  were  charming.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  excellent,  with 
sugar  cane,  bananas,  and  Indian  corn,  growing  in  great  luxuriance; 
and  there  were  signs  of  numerous  cattle,  which  probably  had  been  driven 
oflf,  at  our  approach.  In  short,  nature  had  showered  her  blessings  upon 
these  people  with  a  prodigal  hand,  and  had  held  out  inducements  to 
honest  industry,  which  nothing  but  a  deep  rooted  love  of  plunder  could 
have  resisted  or  overcome.* — Ib.  p.  195. 
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We  will  now  accompany  Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Mundy  on 
an  expedition  up  the  Mambakut  river.  Of  this  journey  we  can 
only  give  a  brief  outline,  with  a  few  scattered  extracts,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  described  in  the  volumes. 

A  large  force  of  native  allies  accompanied  the  English 
boats,  which  were  manned  by  about  seventy  marines  and  sea¬ 
men.  The  latter  led  the  advance,  the  war  prahus  followed. 
Dashing  through  the  surf  which  breaks  upon  the  bar  of  the 
Mambakut  river,  they  pushed  rapidly  on,  until  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  an  attempt  to  oppose  their  progress  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  heavy  rafts  of  bamboo  floating  down,  and  before  long, 
guns  were  heard  firing  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Brooke  and  our 
author  moved  to  and  fro  in  their  light  gig,  directing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  : — 

*  At  the  time  we  met  the  rafts,  the  gig  was  some  distance  a  head  of 
the  leading  boats ;  and  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
about  twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  current  of  three  knots  running  down, 
we  discovered  a  long  line  of  thick  bamboo  stakes  fixed  across  the  stream, 
with  an  immense  boom  attached  to  them,  but  which  owing  to  the 
bushes  had  swung  athwart.  Facing  these  defences,  distant  about 
eighty  yards,  a  small  fort  had  been  erected,  which  immediately  opened 
fire  upon  the  gig.  The  pinnaces  under  Lieutenant  Little  coming  up 
close  astern,  passed  on  to  the  attack,  followed  by  the  barge  and  rocket 
boats  under  Lieutenant  Heath,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  became 
general.  The  current  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
boats  could  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  passage,  and  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.* — lb.  p.  217 

llajji  Saman,  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  atrocious  of  the 
pirate  chiefs  of  Borneo,  was  recognised  commanding  the  battery 
in  person.  He  it  was  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  our 
countrymen’s  endeavours  were  not  slackened  oy  seeing  the  buc¬ 
caneer  so  close.  The  battle  lasted  some  time  longer,  until  the 
boats  reached  a  spot  available  for  landing,  upon  which  the 
enemy’s  defences  were  instantly  abandoned,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  English  marines. 

The  first  signs  of  habitable  dwellings  were  discovered  many 
miles  further  up,  at  a  spot  where  the  men  were  piped  to  dinner. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  village,  utterly  deserted.  Further  on,  the 
scenery  on  both  banks  increased  in  beauty.  Rich  vegetation 
clothed  the  land.  Detached  houses  and  hamlets  sprinkled  every 
portion  of  the  scene.  Each  dwelling  had  a  garden  fenced  round 
With  neat  palings,  and  sown  in  regular  beds  were  cabbages,  let¬ 
tuces,  onions,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  China,  and  planted  too  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  The 
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interior  of  the  houses  bore  evidence  of  much  comfort  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  Culinary  implements,  domestic  instruments,  threshing, 
and  knitting  machines,  with  mats  and  other  furniture,  lay  about  in 
abundance,  but  all  was  deserted  and  lonely.  The  only  faces  to 
be  seen,  were  the  faces  of  countless  ghastly  heads,  suspended  in 
festoons  from  the  roof,  with  thigh  and  arm  bones  between  them. 

Without,  the  most  lovely  spots  were  dotted  with  graves, 
beautiful  little  structures  raised  on  high  posts,  and  ornamented 
in  various  ways.  They  were  generally  adorned  with  a  lavish 
growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  creeping  plants,  which  twirled 
and  mantled  over  them  in  abundance.  In  the  various  enclo¬ 
sures  scattered  about,  were  goats,  poultry,  and  pigs,  in  large 
numbers. 

We  regret  we  cannot  afford  room  for  minute  details  of 
this  interesting  expedition.  However,  we  must  not  indulge 
our  inclinations,  but  hurrv  on  the  flow  of  the  narrative.  A 
house  three  hundred  feet  in  length  was  passed,  and  this  was 
found  to  have  been  Hajji  Samaii's  country  mansion.  All  his 
property  was  here  discovered,  consisting  amongst  other  things, 
of  fifty  mighty  bales  of  human  skulls,  many  of  them  evidently 
recent  trophies.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  district  for  a  lady,  w  hen 
asked  in  marriage  by  any  young  man,  to  ask  him  to  fetch  her 
some  fresh  heads.  Ilaving  obtained  them,  she  arranges  them 
on  the  ground,  and  taking  a  large  stick,  cracks  them  one  by  one, 
which  operation  completed,  the  marriage  rites  are  considered  as 
performed,  'and  so,^  says  Captain  Muiidy,  ‘commences  the 
honey-moon.' 

At  the  head  of  the  river  was  a  large  fort,  well  mounted  with 
guns,  and  manned  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  Hajji  Saman’s 
army.  These  vainly  endejivoured,  by  showering  grape-shot  and 
musket-bullets  and  poisoned  arrows,  to  intimidate  our  coinitry- 
men,  but  in  vain.  The  place  was  carried,  opposition  beaten 
back,  and  the  expedition  at  an  end.  It  may  be  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  here,  that  some  months  afterwards,  Hajji  S.aman  surren¬ 
dered  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  English,  and  received  a  pardon. 
Sultan  Omar  Ali  has  again  entered  into  bonds  of  amity  with  us, 
and  peace  has  been  restored  to  Borneo. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  great  length  bv  the  interest  of 
this  work,  which  w*c  may  well  pronounce  an  extraordinary  pro¬ 
duction.  No  review  such  as  our  limits  w'ill  allow  us  to  bestow, 
could  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  its  merit.  Mr.  Brooke's 
journals,  written  under  the  strangest  auspices,  amid  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  savage  life,  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  in  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  pursuit,  in  the  ardour  of  exploring  expe¬ 
ditions,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  teem  with  novel  and  curious 
matter.  His  simple,  manly  style,  the  exquisite  touches  of 
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feeling  interspersed  throughout,  the  bold  vigorous  expression 
of  sentiment,  mark  the  character  of  the  author. 

Captain  Mundy^s  narrative  is  a  fit  companion  for  the 
Journals.  It  is  written  in  the  right  spirit,  in  a  dashing  and 
energetic  style,  rapid  and  clear,  full  of  original  conceptions. 
It  embraces  an  extraordinary  scope.  The  adventures  and  in¬ 
cidents  brought  before  us  are  wild  and  striking.  The  author 
was  fortunate  in  his  subject,  and  the  subject  has  been  handled 
by  a  man  no  way  unfitted  for  the  task.  We  wish  the  work 
success,  or,  rather,  we  congratulate  Captain  Mundy  on  the 
success  it  is  sure  to  meet  with.  If  we  have  failed  to  con¬ 
vey  a  just  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  it  is  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  indulge  sufficiently  in  its  details. 
The  few  extracts,  however,  short  as  they  are,  with  which  we 
have  presented  the  reader,  will  perhaps  enable  him  to  form  some 
idea,  of  the  whole.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  nume¬ 
rous  plates  and  charts  with  which  the  work  is  embellished. 
The  latter  do  credit  to  their  constructors,  and  will,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  prove  of  much  service  to  navigation.  Mr. 
Brooke's  portrait,  which  faces  the  title-page,  is  done  to  the 
life.  From  personal  knowledge  we  can  testify  to  its  accuracy. 
The  expression  of  the  rajah  is  there,  manly  and  quick,  full  of 
energy  and  boldness,  and  lightened  up  by  the  rays  of  that  strong 
intellect  which  has  carried  him,  through  so  adventurous  a  career, 
to  the  proud  position  he  now  holds  in  the  mind  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  civilization. 


Art.  IV. — Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  Philosophically  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  Future  Reunion  of  Christians,  By  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Townsend,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham,  etc.  Dedicated  to  Lord 
Lindsay.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Rivingtons. 

‘The  church  and  its  enemies'  —  is  a  phrase  presenting  to 
the  mind  an  unfair  antithesis,  at  least  as  it  is  used  by  the 
state-church  writers.  It  conceals  the  real  gist  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  all  fair  reasoners,  if  they 
^ish  their  arguments  to  tell. '  The  enemies  intended  are  not 
enemies  to  the  church  in  its  only  proper  sense.  They  are  ene¬ 
mies  exclusively  to  that  cumbrous  and  mischievous  machinery, 
by  which  the  triumphal  car  of  the  gospel  is  yoked  to  the 
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state-waggon,  and  which  impedes  the  progress  of  both,  by  the 
peq^etual  perplexity  of  determining  which  shall  precede,*  and 
which  shall  follow ;  who  shall  guide  the  united  vehicles  in  their 
onward  course,  prevent  collisions,  and  save  both  from  sticking 
fast  in  the  mud,  or  being  overturned,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
passengers. 

The  confusion  created  by  this  misrepresentation  has  long 
served  the  purpose  of  party  reasoners,  by  exciting  a  religious 
prejudice  against  all  who  dared  the  wickedness  of  proclaiming 
themselves  'enemies  to  the  church.^  The  fallacy  was  never 
likely  to  be  exposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  state-church ;  and 
therefore  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  are  aw  are,  have  confessed 
it,  and  guarded  their  readers  against  it.  The  purposes  of  argu¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  truth,  have  been  too  well  served  bv  it.  and  thev 
have,  therefore,  allow  ed  it  to  pass,  mb  silentlOy  not  unfrequently 
availing  themselves  of  its  full  force.  But  the  public  are  now 
beginning  to  understand,  how  those,  w  ho  arc  unquestionably 
religious  and  Christian  men,  may  be  enemies  to  man’s  church, 
or  to  so  much  of  any  church  as  originates  in  human  invention, 
without  being  enemies  to  Christ’s  church ;  yea,  tluit  their  very 
zeal  for  the  latter  may  necessitate  opposition  to  the  former. 

By  placing  the  question  in  this  light,  much  Jittention  has 
been  recently  aw  akened  to  it,  and  more  still  w  ill  yet  be  gained. 
The  distinction  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly  put  by  the  modei  u 
opponents  of  all  state-established  churches.  The  change  hereby 
produced  in  public  feeling  luis  been  perceived  by  the  church¬ 
men,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  they  have  main¬ 
tained  a  sullen  or  dignified  silence.  This  advanced  position  of 
their  opponents  they  will  not  assail,  because  they  see  that  they 
cannot  do  it  to  any  good  purpose ;  hence  they  proceed  to  tn  at 
the  subject  in  the  old  way,  j)rcciscly  as  if  no  such  distinction 
.had  ever  been  pointed  out.  The  enemies  of  state-churches  are 
just  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  to  Ciirist’s  chuich. 

Under  this  injustice,  one  consolation  however  arises.  The 
advocates  of  the  alliance  have  broken  silence,  and  we  hope  to 
keep  them  speaking.  They  hjvve  made  a  move,  and  we  shall 
expect  to  sec  them  advance  fairly  out  of  their  strong  hold,  and 
either  defend  it  manfully  or  capitulate.  AVe  congratulate  them 
on  their  courage,  and  thank  them  for  every  op})ortunity  they 
afford  us  of  fairlv  confronting  their  lines.  Their  long  silence 
was  neither  cow  ardice  nor  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause  :  granted ; 
they  were  only  furbishing  their  weapons,  and  marshalling  their 
strength.  c  were  confident  from  the  first  it  would  be  so. 
The  anti-state-church  advocates  can  no  longer  complain  that 
the  pro-state-churchmen  are  proudly  taciturn,  and  decline  all 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  for  Uiough  no  formal  answer  to  their 
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tracts  and  lectures  has  been  announced,  vEt  various  majestic 
publications,  covertly  designed  as  answers,  without  distinctly 
recognizing  the  assjiilants,  which  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  a 
clever  stroke  of  policy,  have  assumed  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  at  issue,  philosophically,  theologically,  and  meta¬ 
physically. 

First  we  have  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  bringing  to  bear  ttpon 
it  the  light,  such  as  it  is,  of  German  metaphysics,  in  his  ‘  Church 
of  the  Future.^  Then  we  have  Mr.  Birks  arguing  in  favour  of 
church-and-state-union,  upon  theological  and  scriptural  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  now  we"  have  two  respectable  octavos  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Townsend,  professing  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  church 
and  state,  from  the  conjoint  history  of  both,  and  very  properly 
and  not  unfairly,  exhibiting  what  we  may  designate  ‘  The 
Church  of  the  Past*  from  which  he  ventures  to  predict  ‘ the 
future  re-union  of  Christians,^  in  that  complete  amalgamation  of 
church  and  state,  which,  after  the  germanized  optimism  of 
Lord  Lindsay,  is  to  exhibit  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ‘  Progression  by 
Antagonism*  A  very  suspicious  piece  of  conjuration,  to  say 
the  best  of  it  ;  and  it  is  w  ell  if  it  does  not  turn  out  downright 
sorcery  and  magic ;  as  very  a  piece  of  the  black  art  as  was  ever 
practised.  Let  the  anti-state  church  men  look  to  it :  for  to 
them  it  pertains  to  inquire,  whether  this  metaphysico-theological 
philosophy  be  not,  in  plain  English,  ‘ eri/,  he  thou  my  good* 

It  w'as  no  doubt  an  ingenious  thought,  to  associate  this 
analysis  of  church  history  with  the  beau  ideal  of  Lord  Lindsay’s 
philosophy ;  to  proffer  it  as  an  illustration  ;  and  to  throw  around 
it  the  halo  of  a  new  discovery  or  a  new  idea.  At  any  rate,  this 
philosophy  of  church  history  might  put  in  a  claim  to  be  a  twin 
sister  to  Lord  Lindsay’s  ‘  Progression  by  Antagonism,’  or  at 
least,  and  we  add,  confessedly,  a  cousin  German.  Thus  its  place 
in  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  is  ascertained — not  certainly  other¬ 
wise  ;  for,  in  plain  common  sense,  it  simply  means,  that  God  has 
planted  his  church  in  a  very  evil  world,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
evil,  it  has  been  preserved;  less,  we  opine,  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  evil,  than  through  his  own  grace,  without  w  hich,  w  e 
humbly  submit,  it  had  certainly  never  advanced  one  hair’s 
breadth.  Shall  we  then  ascribe  the  progression  to  the  antag¬ 
onism  of  evil,  or  shall  we  not  rather  say,  not  by  it,  but  in  spite 
of  it,  God  has  caused  his  church  to  progress  ?  The  latter,  w  c 
presume  to  think,  is  the  safer  philosophy  for  a  Christian  divine, 
Ihe  opposite  we  hold  to  smack  strongly  of  that  vain  philosophy 
which  spoils  Christianity,  and  proves,  in  the  end,  mere  pompous 
verbiage.  But  we  shall  see  presently  what  this  progression  by 
antagonism  means,  when  applied  to  Christ’s  church  in  tho 
world. 
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The  matter  stands  thus : — Dr.  Townsend  adapts  Lord  Lind¬ 
say’s  philosophy,  or  philosophical  aphorism,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  denominated,  to  church  history,  and  has  written  two 
volumes  professedly  to  confirm  the  theory — that  the  progression 
of  Christ’s  church  is  going  on  systematically  and  prosperously, 
and  has,  from  its  commencement,  been  so  going  on,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  evil.  This  announcement  sounds  well  and  im¬ 
posingly.  It  has  the  air  of  an  oracle — and  promises  a  new  reve¬ 
lation.  The  philosophic  ear  is  caught  by  it.  The  quid  nuncs 
listen.  But  when  we  pause,  and  ask  for  proof  of  this  exhaustion 
of  evil,  it  just  amounts  to  this — that  as  fast  as  one  head  of  the 
dragon  has  been  cut  off,  another  has  sprung  up  in  its  place. 
So  that  we  have  found  no  security  beyond  the  simple  assurance 
of  the  author,  that  we  are  now  striking  off  the  last  head  destined 
to  arise. 

But  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  this  notable  and 
pleasant  piece  of  information,  we  must  let  them  know  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  Dr.  Townseim’s  theory,  and  its  application  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  Christ’s  church  stands  in  antagonism 
to  four  evil  principles;  these  are,  heathenism,  popery,  puritanism, 
and  infidelity.  The  three  first,  he  says,  are  exhausted  and 
gone  !  We  hope  he  is  not  too  sure  of  that.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  now  in  the  state  of  .antagonism  with  the  last, 
that  is,  infidelity.  It  only  remains  to  exhaust  this  power  or 
form  of  evil,  and  then  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  state-prin¬ 
ciple,  will  appear,  and  we  suppose  be  perpetuated  through  the 
millennium. 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  antagonisms  throws  any  light  upon 
the  mystery  of  Providence  in  the  liistory  of  Christi.anity,  whether 
it  has  any  solid  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  whether 
it  is  not  a  mere  phantasm  of  the  imagination,  calculated, 
though  not  designed,  to  deceive,  we  shall  leave  all  thoughtful 
men  to  determine,  after  placing  before  them  a  few  plain  queries. 
As  for  instance,  how  can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  that  Christ  s 
church  has  exhausted  the  first  mass  of  evil,  heathenism,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  earth’s  population  are  still  heathens  ?  Or  how 
can  it  be  said,  that  at  least  it  did  so  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
history,  when  the  real  fact  shows  that  it  incorporated  and 
assimilated  much  of  the  evil  of  heathenism,  and  literally  panalysed 
its  own  power  of  exhausting  this  evil  by  sanctifying  it  in  the 
name  of  Christ  ?  But  suppose  we  concede  th.at  Christ’s  church 
did  exhaust  the  evil  of  heathenism,  and  that  its  next  campaign 
was  with  the  new  evil,  popery.  Then  we  are  disposed  to  ask, 
whence  did  that  evil  come,  but  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the  church 
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itself?  So  that  if  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  it 
must  be  with  itself.  But  next,  how  can  the  author  represent 
the  church  as  progressing  by  antagonism,  when  it  is  clear,  that 
from  the  end  of  the  third  century  to  the  sixteenth,  there  was 
not  only  no  progression,  but  growing  degeneracy— t be  progres¬ 
sion  of  evil  and  not  of  good — the  antagonism  through  this  long 
period  issuing  in  no  progression  at  all,  except  of  that  very  evil 
which  Dr.  Townsend  says  is  exhausted  and  gone?  The  church 
has  cut  off  this  second  head  of  the  dragon.  Has  it  ?  Why  has 
it  not  in  consequence  disappeared?  How  it  could  ever  be 
affirmed  that  the  evil  of  popery  is  past,  or  that  the  reformation 
in  any  sense  effected  the  exhaustion  and  extinction  of  popery, 
fills  us  with  amazement !  Think,  reader,  the  second  stage  of 
antagonism  terminated  !  So  Dr.  Townsend  affirms,  while  popery 
is  branching  out  in  all  directions,  with  a  vitality  that  was  never 
exceeded,  and  while  it  is  spreading  like  the  dry  rot  through 
every  timber  of  the  very  house  he  inhabits  !  What  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  intend  by  such  representations,  save  the  elucidation  of  his 
pet  idea  of  ^progression  by  (mtagonisiny  w^e  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

But  let  us  put  another  question.  The  third  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
gression  is  antagonism  with  the  evil  of  puritanism.  This,  too, 
his  imagination  beholds  only  in  the  past.  The  mass  of  evil 
which  Puritanism  presented  against  Christ’s  holy  catliolic  church 
is  exhausted,  and  it  is  left  powerless.  It  can  never  again  take 
the  field.  Poor,  persecuted,  puritans,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Must 
you  be  ranked  with  the  enemies  of  Christ’s  church,  for  the 
purity  and  reformation  of  w  hich  ye  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
and  were  the  very  heroes  and  martyrs  who  stood  in  the 
Thermopylai  of  the  church,  when,  but  for  you,  it  had  returned 
to  the  dominion  of  popery  !  But  so  Dr.  Townsend  deems  you,  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ’s  holv  catholic  chnrcli !  !  Yet,  after  all, 
IS  It  quite  clear  that  this  spirit  of  evil,  as  it  rose  m  puritamsm,  is 
really  exhausted  and  gone?  We  beg  our  readers  to  consider 
this  previous  question — is  the  Doctor  quite  sure  that  puritanism 
does  not  survive  ?  Is  he  confident  that  its  antagonism  is  dead 
aud  buried  ?  Is  Dr.  Townsend  blind  to  the  movement  of  the 
present  age?  Was  there  ever  so  deep,  and  serious,  and  general 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Christian  men,  concerning  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  the  connexion  between  church  and  state,  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment?  Yet  this  springs  from  existing  puritanism.  He 
may  ignore  the  whole  matter ;  but  we  can  assure  him  that,  not 
in  this  island  only,  but  throughout  protestant  Europe,  the  spirit 
of  puritanism,  that  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  scriptures  in 
the  church,  and  the  church’s  independence  of  the  state,  never 
before  presented  any  thing  like  so  formidable  a  front  against 
the  state-churches,  as  while  he  is  exulting  in  its  departure.  It 
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is  a  pure  dreain  of  his  imagination,  that  this  antagonism  is  done 
with.  He  need  not  flatter  himself  with  the  notion  that  the 
battle  is  over.  It  is  but  just  begun.  The  descendants  of  the 
puritans,  the  inheritors  of  their  religious  principles,  have  taken 
a  much  stronger  and  safer  position  than  the  puritans  themselves 
ever  did.  Dr.  Townsend  may  have  forgotten  all  about  puritan- 
ism,  since  he  forsook  the  fathers,  and  may  not  care  to  know  its 
present  state ;  yet  he  must  allow  us  to  inform  him,  that  it  is  not 
yet  out  of  heart ;  and  he  must  not  again  reckon  its  antagonism 
to  Christ’s  holy  catholic  chnrch  as  an  exhausted  evil.  It  would 
be  a  grievous  thing  at  this  moment  for  that  church,  if  it  were 
so ;  for  since  the  antagonism  of  popery  is  not  quite  over,  either 
out  of  the  establishment  or  in  it,  the  protestantism  of  England 
may  yet  again  be  indebted,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once 
already,  to  that  very  puritanisin  which  Dr.  Townsend  so  much 
traduces. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  or  reason  in  Dr.  Tow  nsend’s  fan¬ 
cies  about  these  various  antagonisms,  or  whether  the  whole  is 
not  a  mere  specimen  of  church-jugglery  we  shall  no\v  leave  our 
readers  to  judge,  and  proceed  to  edify  them  with  another 
piece  of  this  new’  philosophy  of  church  history.  The  author  is 
anticipating  the  final  liberatinii  of  his  state -church  from  all 
antagonisms. 

•  The  manner,*  he  says,  *  in  which  this  probably  may  be  done,  I  shall 
make  the  subject  of  the  sixth  and  last  book  of  this  w’ork.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  there  be  able  to  show,  that  after  Christ* s  holy  catholic  church  has 
undergone  these  its  four  great  antagonisms  ;  and  after  the  fourfold  masses 
of  their  evil  are  exhausted ;  there  will  remain  under  the  governance  of 
God’s  providence,  and  under  the  unresisted  influence  of  God's  good 
spirit — the  union  of  civil  power,  without  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
without  the  despotism  of  an  usurped  supremacy,  or  the  claims  of  an 
impossible  infallibility ;  of  the  domination  of  scripture,  without  the  un- 
scriptural  assumption  and  stern  insolence  of  puritanism ;  and  of  the 
unlimited  permission  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  without  the  rashness,  bl;\s- 
phemy,  and  presumption  of  infidelity.  I  hope  to  establish  this  one  holy, 
solemn,  and  sacred  truth  ;  that  God’s  work  must  be  done  by  God  s 
CHURCH.’ — Dedication  p.  vii. 

In  a  modified  sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  true  enough. 
But  no  \ery  remarkable  discoyery ;  not  so  profound,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  or  novel  a  sentiment,  as  to  be  worthy  of  shedding  its  light 
upon  us  through  capital  letters.  For  it  clearly  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  truth  respecting  the  doing  of  God^s  work.  'Ihfl 
the  author  cannot,  according  to  his  theory,  and  in  harmony  w  ith 
his  starting  point,  confine  to  Christ’s  church ;  since  the  pro¬ 
gression  is  still,  according  to  himself,  by  antagonism.  If  God  s 
work  is  progressive,  and  this  takes  place,  ex  confesso,  by  an- 
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iagonism,  then,  God's  work  is  dependent  upon  this  anta|:onisn>. 
But,  then,tlie  author's  notion,  so  conspicuously  emblazoned,  is  not 
true  as  an  exclusive  proposition;  for  the  theory  is,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  God's  work  in  the  world  is  done  by  other  powers 
besides  his  church.  His  providence,  even  Dr.  Townsend  inu>it 
admit,  luis  made  paganism  subservient ;  has  caused  popery,  and 
maligned  piiritanism,  and  even  infidelity  itself,  to  do  some  part 
of  God's  work.  But  the  obscurity  and  questionableness  of  the 
sentence  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  disappear  if,  by 
‘  God's  CHURCH  ’  we  understand  the  author  as  intending  the 
state-church.  It  then  becomes  a  definite  proposition,  though 
even  then  according  to  the  theory,  it  must  be  qualified.  God's 
work,  (that  is,  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  earth,) 
must  be  done  by  ‘  God's  church,'  that  is,  by  the  state-church,  and 
by  no  other.  This,  we  presume,  is  the  precise  meaning,  and  Dr. 
Townsend  will  certainly  not  complain  of  misrepresentation ;  for 
every  page  of  his  book  bears  witness,  that  this  is  his  beau  ideal,  or 
perhaps  his  only  ideal  of  God's  church,  and  it  is  confessedly  to 
the  consummation  and  nice  adjustment  of  this  church,  in  its 
connexion  with  state  power  and  authority,  that  our  author  is 
looking  for  the  re-union  of  all  Christians,  and  for  the  triumphs 
of  the  millennial  age. 

It  is  upon  this  conception  of  God's  church,  that  the  anti-state 
church  men  will  be  prepared  to  join  issue  with  him ;  and  it  is  to 
the  bearing  of  his  work  upon  this  point,  as  far  as  he  has  j)ro- 
ceeded,  that  we  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work,  just  as  the  Anti-State-Church  Association  is  agitating 
the  primary  question  through  the  country,  and  even  approaching 
the  province  of  Durham.  Its  advocates  can  scarcely  desire  a 
more  distinguished  opponent,  nor  could  they  find  in  the  whole 
field  of  polemics  a  richer  text-book  or  a  preferable  authority. 
Dr.  Townserd,  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birks,  has  done  good  service  to 
the  w  hole  controversy,  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  we  are  known  to  advocate, 
we  tender  them  both  our  hearty  thanks.  Since  the  ominous 
days  when  lecturers  were  brought  to  London  to  support  the  tot¬ 
tering  theory  of  established  churches,  no  event  more  propitious 
has  occurred,  than  the  appearance  of  the  publications  we  have 
named,  and  especially  Dr.  Townsend's.  True,  it  is  not  finished. 
It  is  only  half  done.  We  have  the  promise  of  six  books  in  all,  only 
three  of  which  ar? completed.  These  extend  to  more  than  J  ,200 
pages,  and  should  the  remaining  three  reach  the  same  number, 
we  shall  then  have  about  2,400  octavo  pages  upon  the  history  and 
theory  of  church  and  state,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
exhausting  the  subject,  though  there  is  little  probability  of 
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exhausting  the  evil.  This,  at  any  rate,  will  help  to  keep  the  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  public  for  some  time  to  come,  even  if  no  other 
champion  should  appear ;  and  the  anti-state-church  writers  and 
speakers  may  freshen  the  controversy  with  not  a  few  novelties 
and  notabilities;  in  sliort,  they  are  under  very  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  their  opponents,  in  helping  to  make  this  ‘  Tlie  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  age.^  It  is  evidently  becoming  so.  The  press  is 
feeling  it,  and  thoughtful  men  are  expecting  it. 

Dr.  Townsend  may  allect  to  see  in  the  moilern  antaironism  to 
Christ’s  holy  catholic  church,  that  is  to  say  the  church  and  state 
theory,  nothing  but  sheer  infidelity,  and,  if  he  conscientiously 
can,  he  may  group  it  under  the  last  of  his  four  masses  of  evil 
that  are  to  be  exhausted ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  infi¬ 
delity  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  men  who 
have  conducted,  and  will  conduct  it,  are  as  sincere  in  tlieir 
Christian  faith,  and  as  zealous  for  the  triumph  of  the  true  church 
of  Christ  as  himself,  or  any  who  would  brand  them  with  the 
name  of  enemies  and  infidels.  Their  antagonism  is  against  the 
cause  of  that  degradation  and  corruption  of  Christ’s  church, 
to  wliich  Dr.  Townsend’s  work  in  every  page  proves  that  it  has 
been  reduced,  ever  since  it  wjis  subjected  to  the  state,  by  the 
pagan  principle  of  territorial  and  national,  instead  of  personal 
religion ;  and  from  wliich  it  never  has  risen,  and  evidently  never 
can  rise,  while  the  link  of  its  enthralment  remains  unbroken. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  unreal  and  visionary 
is  the  arrangement  which  Dr.  Townsend  has  presented,  of  the 
difterent  antagonisms  by  which  he  thinks  the  church  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  its  present  state :  but  to  give  our  readers  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  before  it  quite  vanishes  away,  we  beg 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Dedication  to 
Lord  Lindsay : — 

*  The  moral  of  your  book,  as  you  have  related  it,  in  one  of  your  valu¬ 
able  letters  to  me  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  my  own  present  effort,  ‘  that  the  continued  progression  of  man¬ 
kind  must  end  in  their  eventual  re-union*  The  difference  between  the 
mode  of  expressing  your  theory  and  my  own,  is  merely  verbal.  Your 
lordship's  is,  that  progression  by  the  antagonism  of  evil  to  good,  is  a 
general  law  of  the  moi^  government  of  God ;  mine  may  be  said  to  be, 
that,  progression  by  the  exhaustion  of  evil,  is  a  general  law  of  the  same 
moral  government,  both  theories  (if  eternal  truths  may  be  degraded  by 
a  name  so  abused)  are  founded  on  the  proposition  which  I  have  selected 
as  the  motto  for  this  work — ‘  God  declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning ; 
and  also  on  the  two  elucidations  of  that  proposition,  which  begin  and  end, 
respectively,  the  volume  of  God's  revelation.  The  first  is,  ‘  that  there  shall 
be  enmity,'  or  antagonism,  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of 
the  serpent ;  the  second  is,  that  *  the  kingdom  of  this  w  orld  is,  (kingdoms 
are  Rev,  ri,  15,)  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  The 
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first  18  the  prophecy  which  is  the  germ  of  all  history ;  the  second  declares 
the  future  accomplishment,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  that  prophecy.  The 
whole  of  the  intermediate  space  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  final  con¬ 
quest  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the  fall,  includes  the  period 
whose  record  is  given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  period  from  the 
closing  of  the  New  Testament,  through  the  whole  compass  of  modern 
historv,  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  period  from  the  present  day  to  the 
dawn  of  that  predicted  era,  when  the  scriptures  and  the  catholic  church 
shall  have  so  leavened  and  influenced  the  world,  that  there  shall  be 
more  virtue  than  vice,  more  knowledge  than  ignorance,  more  religion 
than  infidelity,  more  holiness  than  indifierence,  more  love  than  hatred, 
and  more  union  than  disunion  an^ong  Christians.  This  state  of  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  all  this  is  only  the 
promised  result  of  the  contest,  or  the  perpetual  antagonism,  between 
good  and  evil.  1  would  describe  this  contest  by  the  expression,  ‘  pro¬ 
gression  by  exhaustion,*  because  I  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  antagonistical  masses  of  evil  which  oppose  good,  are  all, 
after  a  certain  course  of  antagonism,  or  enmity,  gradually  rendered 
uninfluential ;  that  is,  they  become  exhausted.  The  truth  of  the  un¬ 
changeable  God,  for  instance,  has  been  developed  in  the  three  stages 
of  Patriarchisra,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  The  first  form  of  this  reli¬ 
gion  was  corrupted  into  heathenism.  Idolatry  otfered  its  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices,  consecrated  the  vices  of  the  heart  to  the  service  of  the  false  god  it 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  true  God,  and  gradually  destroyed  the  very 
remembrance  of  the  God  of  Adam.  The  antagonism  continued  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  time  came  when  the  influence  of  this  evil  ceased.  Its 
power  is  destroyed.  No  human  being  now  ofi’ers  his  children  to  Moloch, 
or  commands  the  worship  of  Mars  or  Venus.  Heathenism  is  exhausted* 
{Risum  teneatis — this  is  the  philosophy  of  church  history ;  therefore  he 
grave).  '  The  second  form  of  the  unchangeable  religion,  Judaism,  was 
opposed  by  similar  antagonisms  ;*  (yet  we  were  just  informed  that 
heathenism,  or  idolatry,  was  exhausted  under  the  previous  stage)  *  by  the 
fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  by  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece,  by  the 
Roman  worshippers  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods  of  the  capitol.’  (27ie  very 
same  which  had  been  exhausted  in  the  first  stage,  as  expressed  by  our 
learned  author  in  his  reference  to  Mars  and  Venus,  whom  nobody  worship¬ 
ped  any  longer,  after  they  became  an  exhausted  evil).  *  All  this  antagonism, 
M  a  general  influence  on  civilized  men,  has  ended.  It  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.  It  is  exhausted.*  (The  inquiring  reader  is  not  informed  what 
that  accomplished  purpose  of  heathenism  was,  nor  whose  it  was.  But 
wonder  and  perplexity  thicken  upon  us  under  the  tutelage  of  this  new  phi¬ 
losophy).  *  The  third  form  of  the  unchangeable  truth  has  suflfered,  or  does 
suffer,  the  antagonism  of  external  violence  from  four  several  powers ;  each 
of  which  runs  its  course,  each  of  which  will  be  found  (when  our  posterity 
survey  the  history  ofithe  world  between  Christ,  and  the  better  days  before 
us;  as  we  survey  the  rise  and  fallof  the  past  four  monarchies  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  Christ),  to  be  overruled  for  good;  and  each  of  which,  as  antago¬ 
nistical  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  have  been,  are,  or  will  be  exhausted.  My 
object  in  the  present  work,  will  be  to  point  out  the  errors  and  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  these  four  several  antagonisms  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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church  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  1  wish  to  show  how  the  influence  of 
the  civil  power  of  pagan  Rome  was  exhausted  by  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
how  the  palmy  influence  of  the  corruptions  of  the  churches,  of  which  the 
church  of  Rome  was  the  chief,  received  the  blow  which  will  finally  ex¬ 
haust  their  influence,  by  the  labours  of  Wycliflfe  (with  which  the  present 
part  of  my  labour  ends  for  a  time) ;  how  the  influence  of  the  pseudo- 
scriptural  or  puritan  power,  which  had  its  Wycliflian  origin,  its  gradual 
corruption,  and  its  final  triumph,  lost  its  influence  by  its  verv  success ; 
and  became  politically  ruined  as  a  dominant  antagoiiism,  after  the  civil 
wars  of  England  ;*  (observe ;  yet  this  was  the  good  antagonism  which  gave 
the  chief  blow  to  the  palmy  corruptions  of  Rome^  and  now  itself  becomes  a 
puritan  antagonism — a  jnass  of  evil ;  so  that  we  have  now  the  transition 
of  one  kind  of  antagonism  into  its  opposite  kind.  But  let  us  proceed 
though  this  strange  confusion — we  beg  pardon, — this  philosophy  of  eccle> 
siastical  and  civil  histoty)  ;  *  and  how  the  period  of  modern  infidelitv 
began,  and  progressed,  and  will  be  exhausted  in  its  turn,  as  the  last  great 
enmity  of  the  predicted  kingdom  of  Christ  All  these  antagonisms,  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  these  four  masses  of  mingled  good  and  evil  ”  (wiw- 
gled  good  and  evil !  Heathenism,  popery,  puritanism  /)  *  must  and  will  be 
exhausted  under  that  moral  law  of  Progression  by  Antagonism,  which  has 
ever  been  the  one  chief  predicted  characteristic  of  the  government  of 
God  ;*  (Quwre,  where  ?)  *  and  w’hen  these  four  masses  of  antagoiiistical 
evil  shall  have  done  their  office,  then  shall  be  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
dicted  end.  The  first  prophecy  of  revelation  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  last  prophecy  of  revelation ;  and  the  kingdom 
(kingdoms)  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  If  1  were 
requested  to  describe,  in  one  well  selected  word,  the  final  results  of  the 
antagonism  betw’een  good  and  evil,  it  would  be  that  wffiich  your  lordship 
has  chosen — Progression.  The  great  object  for  which  revelation  has  been 
given,  and  for  which  Chrisfs  holy  catholic  church  has  been  instituted  and 
planted  in  the  world,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our  retrogradation* — 
Ib.  pp.  iii. — vii. 

Certainly  not,  if  that  great  object  be  progression.  But  pro¬ 
gression  in  the  long  run,  or  viewed  in  the  issue  of  all  things, 
is  compatible  with  limited  and  partial  retrogradations,  as 
alas  I  we  have  many  lamentable  instances  in  this  said  history 
of  Christ’s  holy  catholic  church,  which  even  in  the  present 
day,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Townsend’s  church  is  concerned,  presents 
a  fearful  specimen  of  retrogradation.  Where  are  we  to  look,  in 
any  established  church  in  Christendom,  for  that  progression  to¬ 
wards  the  greatest  good — that  is,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the 
glory  of  God,  for  which  Christ’s  holy  catholic  church  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  him  ?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  this  dream  of 
progression,  when  this  holy  catholic  church  of  Christ,  so  called 
by  this  author,  is  daily  strengthening  the  hands  of  popery,  by 
bringing  up  sons  to  re-reform  it,  till  it  shall  sink  into  the  arms 
of  her  sister  of  Rome; — and  then  what  becomes  of  this  fine 
dream  of  antagonisms  exhausted  and  gone  I  Indeed,  Dr.  Towns- 
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end  must  reconstruct  his  whole  theory  of  this  moral  law  and  its 
illustrations ;  for  it  falls  to  pieces,  the  moment  we  apply  it  to 
facts  and  history;  and  from  beginning  to  end  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  inextricable  maze  of  confused  thought — a 
perfect  labyrinth  without  a  clue,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  but  by  breaking  through  its  divisions.  In  fact,  the 
author  does  so  himself  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience,  or 
the  exigencies  of  his  multifarious  statements.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  sentences  : — 

*  In  the  great  contest  which  is  even  now.  reviving  between  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  its  endeavours  to  resume  its  power,  and  the  Christians,  who 
object  to  its  errors,  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  resumption  of  dominion, 
our  dependence  must  be  placed  on  discipline,  rather  than  a  personal 
piety  or  self-dependent  zeal.  Church  must  be  opposed  to  church,  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution,  system  to  system.  The  Romish  priesthood  is  the 
army  of  the  line  on  one  side,  and  its  efibrts  must  be  met  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  episcopal  churches  as  the  army  of  the  line  on  the  other. 

*  Without  the  discipline  of  the  well-trained  soldiers  of  the  episcopacy, 
the  firm  bands  of  the  papacy  will  triumph.* — vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Now,  we  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  those  episcopal  bands 
that  are  to  vanquish  Rome,  while  half  of  them  are  no  better 
than  traitors ;  we  merely  at  present  ask  the  reader  to  place  by 
the  side  of  this,  the  theory  of  the  whole  work — the  platform  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  to  remember  that  the  author  had 
described  popery  as  the  second  antagonism  of  evil  that  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  gone,  while  here  it  is  again  in  the  field,  with  its  ‘  firm 
bands^  as  active  and  formidable  as  ever.  The  same  thing  might 
be  shown  of  puritanism,  which,  instead  of  being  an  obsolete  and 
exhausted  antagonism,  he  is  covertly  fighting  all  through  his 
book,  though  he  would  seem  to  be  striding  over  a  prostrate  foe. 
But  if  these  old  antagonisms  are  still  in  the  field,  and  valiantly 
resisting  'Christ’s  holy  catholic  church,’  that  is,  the  secular 
establishment  of  religion  by  the  civil  power,  which  is  to  employ 
carnal  weapons  for  its  defence,  and  legalized  injustice  for  its 
sustentatiou ;  then  what  becomes  of  the  philosophy  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  to  be  led  to  the 
felicitous  conclusion,  that  the  three  great  antagonisms  were  over, 
the  victory  fairly  won,  and  the  church  come  to  her  last  con¬ 
flict  with  evil?  It  is  a  mere  snow  palace,  which  the  warm 
sun  of  truth  melts.  It  crumbles  under  the  builder’s  own 
hand. 

We  had  thought  of  going  into  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  which,  when  once  proved,  must  inevi¬ 
tably  demolish  the  theory  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  If  every 
church  had  its  own  independent  bishop,  who  owed  no  submis- 
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sion  to  any  provincial  or  metropolitan, — and  this  is  the  very  fact 
which  Dr.  Townsend  himself  admits  and  proves  in  many  places, 
as  well  as  every  other  ecclesiastical  historian  of  competent 
knowledge  of  the  question ; — then  we  say,  is  it  not  dishonest  to 
represent  the  episcopal  hierarchy  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the 
state  church,  as  in  any  respect,  the  representative,  or  tlie  legiti¬ 
mate  descendant,  of  that  early  church  of  Christ,  in  which  every 
permanent  congregation  was  a  distinct  church,  and  every  dis¬ 
tinct  church  claimed  a  distinct  bishop,  and  every  bishop  asserted 
his  equality  with  every  other  bishop,  and  his  own  and  Ins 
church’s  independence  of  all  other  bishops  and  churches,  though 
uniting  with  them  all  in  subjection  to  the  common  Lord  and 
Head.  But  this  subject  cannot  now'  be  further  mooted,  nor 
indeed  many  other  important  matters  which  are  handled  in 
these  volumes.  Their  grand  object  is  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
establishments,  and  yet  to  our  apprehension,  no  work  of  modern 
times  su]:plies  such  rich  materials  for  proving  the  pernicious 
and  all  but  destructive  tendency  of  the  principle.  As  it  has 
worked  from  the  first  day  until  now,  and  throughout  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  of  Christendom,  Dr.  Townsend’s  own  labours  show, 
that  it  has  paralyzed  every  thing  good,  and  quickened  every 
thing  that  was  evil.  It  has  been  the  perennial  source  of  con¬ 
tention,  persecution,  sccularity,  weakness,  corruption,  and  every 
abomination.  The  words  of  Christ  can  alone  describe  it,  ^  !My 
house  is  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.’  We  are  puzzled  to  find,  in  all  Dr. 
Townsend’s  elaborate  argument  for  state-established  Christianity, 
any  one  good  result  to  the  cause  of  Christ — any  distinct  benefit 
which  the  state  ever  rendered  to  Christ’s  cause,  beyond  what 
his  people  could  have  rendered  without  the  state;  while  his 
pages  teem  with  the  records  of  the  miseries  and  mischiefs,  the 
cruelties,  and  the  desolations,  and  the  heresies  which,  but  for 
such  establishments,  the  church  of  Christ  would  either  have 
escaped,  or  felt  only  partially  and  for  a  season. 

To  all  who  wish  to  trace  the  working  of  the  system  we  com¬ 
mend  our  author.  The  controversial  portion  of  his  work,  which 
will  be  found  within  the  first  hundred  pages,  is  weak  and  \uilner- 
ablc  enough,  and  may  readily  be  demolished,  like  his  philoso¬ 
phical  theory,  by  any  polemic  on  the  other  side,  who  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  reply.  The  historical  portion,  which  brings 
down  the  history  of  the  church  from  its  secular  establishment 
to  the  Reformation,  is  a  tolerably  fair,  comprehensive,  and  ana¬ 
lytical  survey  of  that  most  painful  and  humiliating  of  all  histo¬ 
ries — the  history  of  the  councils,  popes,  and  bishops  of  the 
church.  To  those  who  wish  for  facts  touching  the  apostolical 
succession.  Dr.  Townsend’s  volumes  will  be  a  treat.  Alas,  for 
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the  day  when  the  degenerate  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  golden  image  which  Constantine  set  up,  and 
yielded  their  independence  as  men,  and  their  allegiance  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  the  decree  of  their  half-heathen,  half- 
Christian  emperor !  And  hail,  we  say,  to  that  day,  when  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  Christ  shall  again  be  as  he  and  his 
inspired  apostles  left  them — free  and  independent  communities, 
not  without  law,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ ! 


Akt.  V. — Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  Austra¬ 
lia,  in  search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  By 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Knt.  D.C.L.,  Surveyor-Gene¬ 
ral  of  New  South  Wales.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  is  already  advantageously  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  present  work  will  enhance  his  fame.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  an  extended  and  laborious  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  which  was  planned  with  skill, 
and  executed  with  a  vigor,  perseverance,  and  sagacity,  highly 
creditable  to  the  parties  concerned.  ^The  journey  narrated  in 
this  work  was  undertaken  for  the  extension  of  arrangements 
depending  on  physical  geography,^  and  completes  a  series  of 
surveys  which  have  occupied  the  au thorns  attention  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  His .  department  as  Surveyor-General  having 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  in  1843,  Sir  Thomas  Mit¬ 
chell  submitted  a  plan  of  exploration  to  the  governor,  who  pro¬ 
mised  his  concurrence,  if  the  legislative  council  made  such 
reductions  in  the  public  expenditure  as  would  enable  him  to 
spwe  the  money  required.  Sir  George  Gibbs  subsequently 
evinced  some  indisposition  to  encourage  the  expedition,  but  Lord 
Stanley,  then  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  having  sanctioned 
the  plan,  and  the  council  having  voted  ^,000  for  the  outfit  of 
the  party,  our  author  left  Sydney  on  the  9th  December,  1845. 
Considerable  commercial  importance  attached  to  the  expedition, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  discover  an  overland  route 
between  Sydney  and  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  The  latter 
opens  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  already  connected  with 
England  by  steam  navigation,  and  might  easily  (if  a  good  route 
from  Sydney  were  discovered)  form  a  Hnk  between  that  colony 
nnd  the  English  steamers  at  Singapore.  Great  difficulties,  how- 
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ever,  lay  in  the  way  of  our  author’s  attempt.  The  country  was 
to  a  great  extent  unknown,  and  had  never  been  visited  by  white 
men ;  the  Aborigines  were  hostile,  and  in  many  cases  had  been 
incensed  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  colonists ;  w  ater  was 
scarce,  the  heat  most  intense,  and  the  means  of  transit  sadly 
unsuited  in  many  cases  to  the  requirements  of  the  region.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  bullocks  w  ere  preferred  to  horses, 
as  they  are  much  slower,  and  were  proved  to  be  greatly  less 
enduring.  Eight  drays  drawn  by  eighty  bullocks,  two  iron 
boats,  three  light  carts,  seventeen  horses,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sheep,  were  pro\dded  for  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-six  men  beside  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  assistant-sur¬ 
veyor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  surgeon,  !Mr.  Stephenson.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  men  were  convicts,  in  different  stages  of  probation, 

*  with  whom,’  says  our  author,  ^  the  prospect  of  additional  liberty 
was  an  incentive  so  pow  erful,  that  no  money  pjiynient  was  asked 
by  them  or  expected,  w  hile,  from  experience,  I  knew  that  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  this,  I  could  rely  on  their  zealous  ser¬ 
vices.’  We  could  readily  enlarge  on  this  fact,  but  other  matters 
claim  notice,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  pointing  to  it  the 
reader’s  attention. 

For  sometime  the  traces  of  European  life  were  visible  in  the 
form  of  sheep  stations,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  anything 
more  solitary  and  wretched  than  the  condition  of  their  inmates. 
Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  those  which  border 
on  the  native  tribes  are  preserved  from  destruction.  Their 
numbers  are  obviously  too  few  to  beget  fear,  and  excitements  to 
retaliation,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  are  unhappily  not  want¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  stations  were  found  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  incidental  remarks  which  are  dropped  clearly  show,  that 
the  destruction  which  has  been  wrought  was  not  wholly  un¬ 
provoked.  Even  with  the  utmost  caution,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
collision  with  Aboriginal  tribes.  The  merest  incident,  the  most 
unavoidable  occurrence,  may  awaken  their  suspicion  and  anger, 
and  when  this  is  once  done,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  allay 
them.  Our  author,  in  adverting  to  one  of  the  spots  visited  on  a 
former  journey,  says  that  the  springs,  '  instead  of  being  limpid 
and  surrounded  by  verdant  grass,  as  they  had  been,  were  now 
trodden  by  cattle  into  muddy  holes,  where  the  poor  natives  had 
been  endeavouring  to  protect  a  small  portion  from  the  cattle’s 
feet,  and  keep  it  sure,  by  laying  over  it  trees  they  had  cut  down 
for  the  purpose.  The  change  produced  in  the  aspect  of  this  for¬ 
merly  happy  and  secluded  valley,  by  the  intrusion  of  cattle  and 
the  white  man,  was  by  no  means  favourable,  and  I  could  easily 
understand  how  I,  had  I  been  an  Aboriginal  native,  should  have 
felt  and  regretted  that  change.’  Such  a  fact  needs  no  comment. 
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We  advert  to  it  merely  to  show  how  the  progress  of  civilization 
almost  inevitably  trenches  on  the  comforts  and  subsistence  of 
barbarous  tribes.  On  the  4th  of  January  they  had  crossed  the 
neutral  ground  between  the  savage  and  the  squatter,  ‘  and 
humiliating  proofs,'  we  arc  told,  ^  that  the  white  man  had  given 
way  were  visible  in  the  remains  of  dairies  burnt  down,  stock- 
yards  in  ruins,  and  untrodden  roads.'  The  party  soon  began  to 
experience  some  of  the  miseries  of  Australian  travelling.  Their 
advance  was  impeded  by  the  perpetual  straying  of  bullocks, 
and  the  frequent  want  of  water  threatened  their  destruction. 
So  early  as  the  6th  of  January,  the  drivers  '  were  almost  frantic, 
and  unable  to  do  their  work  from  thirst,'  and  the  shepherd  was 
saved  only  by  Mr.  Stephenson  hastening  back  with  water  to 
slake  his  thirst.  Had  the  natives  on  this  point  of  their  march 
been  hostile,  the  consequence  might  have  been  most  disastrous  : 
but  happily  Sir  Thomas  had  on  his  former  journey  established 
friendly  relations  with  them,  which  were  now  honestly  preserved. 

*  Those  of  Muda,'  says  our  author,  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes, 

'  gave  us  a  friendly  hint  that  should  be  careful  of 

the  spears  of  the  natives  of  Nyiugan,  as  many  natives  of  Nyingan 
had  been  shot  lately  by  white  men  from  Wellington  Valley.' 
The  heat  now  became  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  three  best 
kangaroo  dogs,  and  very  seriously  to  threaten  the  lives  of  the 
whole  party.  ‘  The  thermometer,'  w  e  are  told,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion, 'under  a  tree  stood  at  110°.  The  store-keeper  was  taken 
ill  with  vertigo.  Our  bull-dog  perished  in  the  heat,  and  the 
fate  of  the  cattle,  still  a  day's  journey  behind  us,  and  of  the 
sheep,  which  had  not  drank  for  two  days,  were  subjects  of  much 
anxiety  to  me.'  The  surveyor-general  also,  with  many  of  the 
men,  was  attacked  with  ophthalmia,  through  the  excessive  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
main  awhile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  ponds,  named  by 
the  natives  Cannonbh.  Sir  Thomas  says  : — 

*  There  we  found  greater  abundance  of  water  and  better  grass  than  we 
had  seen  near  water  during  the  whole  journey,  and  I  determined  to  halt 
for  at  least  two  weeks,  as  part  of  the  time  I  had  previously  intended  to 
devote  to  the  repose  and  refreshment  of  the  cattle,  when  we  should  have 
reached  the  Darling.  The  cattle  and  their  drivers  had  been  much 
harassed,  and  both  needed  and  deserved  rest.  The  horses  had  got  out 
of  condition,  and  I  considered  that  when  w’e  arrived  at  the  Darling  their 
services  would  be  more  required.  I  was  also  to  try  the  experiment  here, 
whether  I  might  prosecute  the  journey  without  danger  of  losing  my  eye¬ 
sight  ;  to  have  abandoned  the  undertaking  at  that  point,  had  been  almost 
as  painful  to  me  as  the  other  alternative.  There  w'ere  nojiostile  natives 
here,  the  fire  having  been  set  up  by  some  solitary  gins ;  rain  was  daily 
h)  be  expected,  at  least  cooler  weather  would  certainly  come  in  a  short 
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time  ;  the  wheels  of  the  drays  had  been  long  represented  to  me  as  need¬ 
ing  a  thorough  repair,  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  wheels ; — and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  considered  it  very  fortunate  that  we  could  encamp 
under  such  circumstances  on  so  favourable  a  spot.  We  placed  our  tents 
amongst  shady  bushes — set  up  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  and  soon  all 
hands  were  at  work  in  their  various  avocations,  whilst  the  cattle  and 
horses  enjoyed  the  fresh  grass,  leisure  to  eat  it,  and  abundance  of 
water.* — p.  44. 

Their  encampment  was  broken  up  on  the  12th  of  February, 
both  men  and  cattle  being  greatly  refreshed,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  they  were  informed  that  a  flood  was  coming  down  the 
Macquarie  river,  from  the  Turon  mountains.  This  intelligence 
was  most  cheering,  though  none  of  the  party  were  prepared  for 
the  scene  which  speedily  followed.  Our  author  gives  an  ani¬ 
mated  description  of  it : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  two  of  the  men  taking  a  walk  up  the  river,  reported 
on  their  return,  that  the  flood  poured  in  upon  them  when  in  the  river 
bed,  so  suddenly,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  it.  Still  the  bed  of  the 
Macquarie  before  our  camp  continued  so  dry  and  silent,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  flood  coming  to  be  real,  and  so  near  to  us,  who  had 
been  put  to  so  many  shifts  for  want  of  water.  Towards  evening,  I 
stationed  a  man  with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river,  with  orders  to  fire 
on  the  flood’s  appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the  part  of 
the  channel  nearest  to  our  camp,  and  witness  what  I  had  so  much  wished 
to  see,  as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades  of  evening 
came,  however,  but  no  flood,  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  returned  to 
the  camp.  Some  hours  later,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  a  murmur¬ 
ing  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  mingled  with  occasional  cracks 
as  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to  the  river 
bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound  grew  louder,  and  at  length,  so 
audible  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp  to  the  river¬ 
side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was  indicated  by 
the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such  a  phenomenon 
in  a  most  serene  moonlight  night  w’as  quite  new  to  us  all.  At  length,  the 
rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  of  timber,  announced  that  the 
flood  w’as  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  into  our  sight,  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  before  it  ancient  trees,  and  snap¬ 
ping  them  against  its  banks.  It  was  preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering 
water,  picking  its  way,  like  a  thing  of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  dark,  dry,  and  shady  bed,  of  what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river. 
By  my  party,  situated  as  we  were  at  that  time,  beating  about  thecountr)’, 
and  impeded  in  our  journey,  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water 
— suffering  excessively  from  thirst  and  extreme  heat, — I  am  convinced 
the  scene  never  can  be  forgotten.  Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the 
product  of  storms  in  the  far  off  mountains,  that  overlooked  our  homes. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the 
scene  was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance  of  water 
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sent  to  us  in  a  desert — greatly  heightened  the  eflfect  to  our  eyes.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Australian 
travels.  Even'the  heavens  presented  something  new,  at  least  uncommon, 
and  therefore  in  harmony  with  this  scene ;  the  variable  star  -q  Argus  had 
increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  just  above  the  beautiful  constellation  of 
the  southern  cross,  which  slightly  inclined  over  the  river,  in  the  only 
portion  of  sky  seen  through  the  trees.  That  very  red  star,  thus  rapidly 
increasing  in  magnitude,  might,  as  characteristic  of  her  rivers,  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  star  of  Australia,  when  Europeans  cross  the  Line.  The 
river  gradually  filled  up  the  channel  nearly  bank  high,  while  the  living 
cataract  travelled  onward,  much  slower  than  I  had  expected  to  see  it;  so 
slowly,  indeed,  that  more  than  an  hour  after  its  first  arrival,  the  sweet 
music  of  the  head  of  the  flood  was  distinctly  audible  from  my  tent, 
as  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  the  diapason  crash  of  logs,  travelled  slowly 
through  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river  bed.  I  was  finally  lulled  to 
sleep  by  that  melody  of  living  waters,  so  grateful  to  my  ear,  and  evidently 
so  unwonted  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  thirsty  Macquarie.* — pp.  57 — 59. 

The  expedition  was,  of  course,  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  Aborigines,  and  though  the  first  movements  were  some¬ 
times  hostile,  yet  the  forbearance,  skill,  and  promptitude  of  the 
leader,  happily  availed  to  prevent  collision.  The  accounts  given 
of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  natives,  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  We  know  not  how  it 
may  be  with  others,  but  for  ourselves  we  confess  to  a  deeper 
interest  in  man  than  in  all  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimate, 
with  which  our  globe  is  peopled.  In  reading  the  narratives  of 
some  travellers,  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Any  other  object  has  greater  interest  for  them. 
They  gaze  with  rapture  on  beautiful  scenery,  are  alive  to  all  that 
is  attractive  in  the  physical  features  of  a  country,  descant  with 
fluency  on  its  geological  phenomena,  on  the  habits  of  its  brute 
inhabitants,  or  the  structure  of  its  flowers.  Its  surface  is  ran¬ 
sacked,  its  mines  explored,  its  rivers  traced.  They  are  enthu¬ 
siasts  in  their  way,  but  the  great  subject  of  all,  the  sentient  and 
immortal  being  who  gives  value  and  interest  to  everything  else, 
and  for  whom  all  was  erected,  is  viewed  with  unconcern,  and 
receives  only  a  superficial  and  passing  notice.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  miserably  shallow  in  all  this,  and  the  plea  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  justify  the  neglect,  only  reveals  their  unfitness 
for  the  task  undertaken.  Man  is  still  man,  wherever  and 
in  whatever  condition  he  is  found.  The  savage  possesses  all  the 
essential  elements  of  our  nature,  and  presents  some  of  its 
phiwes  under  an  aspect  which  specially  claims  consideration. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  now  placed  beyond  contradiction,  that 
every  step  which  the  traveller  takes  beyond  the  pale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  brings  him  into  contact  with  our  nature  in  a  degraded  and 
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brutalized  state.  The  physical  circumstances  of  each  country 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  its  inhabitants,  but  their  lot  is 
uniformly  one  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement.  The 
bushman  of  Africa,  the  Indian  of  America,  and  the  native  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  in  this  respect  one,  whatever  diversi¬ 
ties  exist  between  them..  Some  may  be  possessed  of  more  phy¬ 
sical  comforts  than  others ;  individual  faculties  may  be  largely 
developed  by  the  circumstances  of  particular  tribes ;  there  may 
be  degrees  of  barbarism,  a  nearer  approach  in  some  cases  than 
in  others  to  the  level  of  the  brutes ;  but  in  all  instances  there  is 
an  utter  abnegation  of  what  eonstitutes  the  strength  and  glory 
of  man. 

The  Aborigines  of  Australia  furnish  no  exception.  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  frequently  fell  in  with  them,  and  his  notices  of  their 
condition  and  qualities  are  characterized  by  good  feeling  and 
sound  judgment.  lie  did  not  carry  into  the  forests  and  wilds 
of  Australia,  the  prejudices  which  are  so  common  to  the  civilized 
man,  but  does  full  justice  to  its  native  tribes,  and  sometimes 
seems  half  disposed,  in  his  philanthropy,  to  adopt  a  false  and 
morbid  philosophy.  Many  uncivilized  tribes  display  physical 
qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  this  was  the  case  with  some 
of  those  with  which  he  met.  Speaking  of  a  native  guide,  to 
whose  services  he  was  largely  indebted,  he  says  : — 

*  He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and  such  as  never  is  to 
be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  savage  life,  undegraded  by  any  scale 
of  graduated  classes,  and  the  countless  bars  these  present  to  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  existence.  His  motions  in  walking  were  more  graceful  than 
can  be  imagined  by  any  who  have  only  seen  those  of  the  draped  and 
shod  animal.  The  deeply  set  yet  flexible  spine  ;  the  taper  form  of  the 
limbs  ;  the  fulness  yet  perfect  elasticity  of  the  glutei  muscles.  The  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  back,  and  symmetrical  balance  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
torso,  ornamented  as  it  was,  like  a  piece  of  fine  carving,  with  raised 
scarifications  most  tastefully  placed ;  such  were  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this  perfect  *  piece  of  work.*  Compared  with  it,  the  civilised 
animal,  when  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  specimen  in  natural 
history,  how  inferior !  In  vain  might  we  look  amongst  thousands  of 
that  class,  for  such  teeth  ;  such  digestive  powers  ;  for  such  organs  of 
sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling ;  for  such  powers  of  running, 
climbing,  or  walking ;  for  such  full  enjoyment  of  the  limpid  water,  and 
of  all  that  nature  provides  for  her  children  of  the  woods.  Such  health 
and  exemption  from  disease  ;  such  intensity  of  existence,  in  short,  must 
be  far  beyond  the  enjoyments  of  civilised  men,  with  all  that  art  can  do 
for  them.* — p.  64. 

On  one  occasion  the  exploring  party,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  native  w’ho  had  been  met  with  the  day  before,  came  suddenly 
on  a  tribe  ^  seated  in  three  groups ;  old  men  on  the  right,  painted 
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red ;  old  women  in  the  centre,  painted  white ;  and  other  women 
and  children  on  the  left.  The  few  strong  men  who  appeared, 
formed  a  circle  around  me,^  says  our  author,  '  and  told  me  their 
names.^  On  being  assured  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  their 
visitors,  they  offered  no  obstruction,  and  the  incident  which 
follows,  exhibits  the  native  character  in  a  highly  favorable 
light ; — 

*  The  curiosity  of  the  natives/  says  Sir  Thomas,  ‘  having  been  gratified, 
they  disappeared ;  but  I  must  mention  that,  having  missed  the  elder  of 
the  two  men  who  had  guided  us  here  since  the  first  evening,  I  learned, 
on  inquiring  what  had  become  of  him,  that  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
little  boys,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  water-holes  where  he  first  met 
us,  six  miles  back,  and  for  whom  he  had  apparently  gathered  his 
little  net  of  melons.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  this  man's 
conduct.  He  had  at  once  come  on  with  us  to  guide  us  where  we  wanted 
to  go;  took  great  pains  to  make  us  known  to  his  own  tribe  and,  I 
believe,  to  other  assembled  tribes,  at  some  risk  to  himself ;  and  then, 
without  claiming  my  promised  gifts,  he  had  returned  to  his  little  family, 
left  at  such  a  distance,  only  that  he  might  do  that  which  was  civil  to 
us  strangers.  Yet  we  call  these  men  savages !  I  fear  such  disinterested 
acts  of  civility  on  the  part  of  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind  are  rather 
rare.  He  had  rendered  to  us,  at  all  events,  a  very  great  service  ;  for  the 
danger  of  sudden  collision  with  the  natives  was  at  an  end,  after  our  in¬ 
troduction  hy  him  to  the  tribes.*  — p.  111. 

Ou  the  third  of  May,  natives  were  liejird  near  the  camp,  and 
three  of  them  were  at  length  persuaded  to  enter  the  white 
man’s  tents.  Intense  curiosity  appeared  to  overcome  every 
other  feeling.  '  They  were  entirely  naked,  and  without  any  kind 
of  armament  or  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive.  With  steady 
fixed  looks,  eyes  wide  open,  and  serious  intelligent  countenances, 
what  passed  in  their  minds  was  not  disguised,  as  is  usual  with 
savages.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  manly  openness  of 
countenance,  and  a  look  of  good  sense  about  them,  which 
would  have  gained  my  full  confidence,’  says  our  author,  '  could 
we  but  have  understood  each  other.’  The  appearance  of  the 
natives,  however,  was  not  always  of  so  friendly  a  character. 
The  tomahawk  had  frequently  been  a  present  from  the  white 
man,  and  it  was  sometimes  used — for  what  other  purpose  could 
they  suppose  it  was  given  ? — to  defend  their  possessions  or  re¬ 
venge  their  injuries.  The  skill  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  happily  prevented  any  quarrel,  while  his  uniform 
caution  guarded  himself  and  his  associates  from  any  sudden 
surprisal.  lie  records  a  scene  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  a 
candid  mind  to  recognize  some  noble  elements,  under  an  exte- 
nor  of  rudeness  and  vulgarity.  The  savage,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered,  looked  ou  the  country  as  his  own,  and  regarded  the  white 
man  as  an  unscrupulous  and  dangerous  visitor. 

‘  On  returning,*  says  our  author,  *  to  the  camp  in  the  evening,  I  learned 
that  soon  after  I  left  it  in  the  morning,  two  natives  came  boldly  up, 
painted  white,  bearing,  each,  several  spears  and  four  or  five  bommerengs. 
They  were  followed  by  two  females  bearing  loads  of  spears.  The  men 
were  got  immediately  under  arms,  forming  a  line  before  the  tents,  and 
Corporal  Graham  bwkoned  to  the  natives  to  halt.  They  pointed  after 
me,  and  by  very  plain  gestures  motioned  to  the  party  to  follow  me,  or  to 
begone.  Finding  the  men  before  the  tents  made  the  same  signs  to  them, 
and  stood  firm,  the  principal  speaker  edged  off  towards  a  man  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  in  charge  of  the  horses.  Graham  got  between,  so  as  to  cover  the 
man  and  the  horses,  when  they  advanced  more  boldly  upon  him,  quiver¬ 
ing  their  poised  spears  at  him,  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
At  length  the  foremost  man  turned  round,  and  by  slapping  his  pos^<iriors, 
gave  him  to  understand  by  that  vulgar  gesture,  his  most  contemptuous 
defiance :  this  induced  the  old  soldier  to  discharge  his  carbine  over  the 
head  of  the  savage,  who  first  sprang  some  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  ran 
off  with  all  the  others.  Soon  after,  the  same  native  was  seen  creeping 
up  the  steep  bank,  so  as  to  approach  the  camp  under  the  cover  of  some 
large  trees,  the  rest  following,  and  he  was  again  met  by  our  party.  He 
then  seemed  to  recite  with  great  volubility  a  description  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  as  he  continually  pointed  in  the  course  of  his  harangue 
to  various  localities,  and  in  this  description  he  was  prompted  by  the 
female  behind,  who  also,  by  rapid  utterance  and  motions  of  the  arm, 
seemed  to  recite  a  territorial  description.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
speech  made  no  impression  on  the  white  strangers,  and  that  they  still 
beckoned  them  to  depart ;  he  stuck  a  spear  into  the  ground,  and,  by 
gestures,  seemed  to  propose  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  ground  should 
be  occupied  by  the  strangers,  and  on  the  other  side,  by  them.  Graham 
apparently  assenting  to  this,  they  seemed  more  satisfied,  and  departed. 
There  were  two  deep  reaches ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  our  camp. 
The  upper  one  was  deepest,  largest,  and  more  remote  from  our  party, 
and  most  within  reach  of  the  natives.  1  gave  strict  orders  that  no  man 
should  go  there  ;  nor  that  the  cattle  should  be  allow’ed  to  feed  there ; 
that  it  should,  in  fact,  be  left  wholly  to  the  natives ;  that  no  ducks  should 
be  shot,  that  no  men  should  fish  there.  Nothing  could  be  more  reason¬ 
able  than  the  proposal  of  this  native,  nor  more  courageous  than  his  ap¬ 
pearance  before  our  more  numerous  party,  with  his  spears  and  open 
defiance ;  and  I  was  determined  to  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  a  col¬ 
lision  with  his  small  tribe,  and  prevent,  during  our  jirobably  long  resi¬ 
dence  here,  our  people  from  doing  them  any  harm.* — pp.  182 — 184. 

On  another  occasion  a  collision  appeared  inevitable,  and  would 
certainly  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  address  and  perfect  self- 
possession  of  the  sur^’eyor-general.  His  usual  plan,  on  such 
occasions,  was  to  proceed  steadily  on  his  course,  prepared  lo 
resist  attacks,  but  taking  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  the  par- 
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ties  whom  he  met.  The  first  feeling  of  the  natives  was  astonish-  . 
ment  and  fear,  and  the  confidence  evinced  by  the  exploring 
party  continuing  their  route,  served  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  assault.  In  the  present  instance,  they  came  suddenly  on  a 
large  lagoon,  besides  which  were  the  huts  of  a  very  numerous 
tribe.  On  approaching  the  water,  says  our  author : — 

*  Loud  shrieks  of  many  women  and  children,  and  the  angrj’  voices  of 
men,  apprised  me  that  we  had,  at  length,  overtaken  the  tribe  ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  come  upon  them  by  suqnise.  *  Ay  a  minyd,!*  was  vo¬ 
ciferated  repeatedly,  and  was  understood  to  mean,  *  What  do  you  want  !* 
(Wbat  seek  ye  in  the  land  of  Macgregor  !)  1  steadily  adhered  to  my 

new  plan  of  tactics  towards  the  aborigines,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  them,  but  steadily  rode  forward,  according  to  my  compass  bear¬ 
ing.  On  looking  back  for  my  men.  I  saw  one  beckoning  me  to  return. 
He  had  observed  two  natives,  with  spears  and  clubs,  hide  themselves 
behind  a  bush  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  advancing.  On  my  halt¬ 
ing,  they  stole  away  and,  when  a  little  further  on,  I  perceived  an  old 
white-haired  woman  before  me,  on  seeing  whom,  I  turned  slightly  to  one 
side,  that  we  might  not  frighten  her  or  provoke  the  tribe.  The  whole  party 
seemed  to  have  been  amusing  themselves  in  the  water  during  the  noon¬ 
day  heat,  which  w^as  excessive ;  and  the  cool  shades  around  the  lagoon 
looked  most  luxuriant.  Our  position,  on  the  contrary,  was  anything  but 
enviable.  With  jaded  horses  scarcely  able  to  lift  a  leg,  amongst  so  many 
natives,  whose  language  was  incomprehensible,  even  to  Yuranigh.  I 
asked  him  whether  we  might  not  come  to  a  parley  with  them,  and  see  if 
they  could  understand  him.  His  answer  was  brief ;  and,  without  turn¬ 
ing  even  his  head  once  to  look  at  them  : — *  You  go  on  !’  which  advice 
quite  according  with  my  own  notions,  founded  on  experience,  I  willingly 
went  on.  Even  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  interior,  on  a  river  utterly 
unheard  of  by  white  men,  an  iron  tomahawk  glittered  on  high  in  the 
hand  of  a  chief,  having  a  very  long  handle  to  it.  The  anxious  care  of 
the  females  to  carry  off  their  children  seemed  the  most  agreeable 
feature  in  the  scene,  and  they  had  a  mode  of  carrying  them  on  the 
haunch,  which  was  different  from  anything  I  had  seen.  Some  had 
been  digging  in  the  mud  for  w'orms,  others  searching  for  freshwater 
muscles;  and  if  the  whole  could  have  been  witnessed  unperceived, 
such  a  scene  of  domestic  life  amongst  the  aborigines  had  been  worth 
a  little  more  risk.  The  strong  men  assumed  a  strange  attitude,  which 
seemed  very  expressive  of  surprise ;  having  the  right  knee  bent,  the. 
left  leg  forward,  the  right  arm  dropping,  but  grasping  clubs ;  the  left 
am  raised,  and  the  fingers  spread  out.  ‘  Aya,  aya,  minyk!*  they  con¬ 
tinually  shouted  ;  and  well  might  they  ask  what  we  wanted !  Hoping 
they  would  believe  us  to  be  Centaurs,  and  include  the  two  old  pack- 
horses  in  counting  our  numbers,  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  let  them 
know  us  more  particularly  ;  and  so  travelled  on,  glad,  at  length,  to  hear 
their  ‘  Aya  minv^s  *  grow  fainter,  and  that  w’e  were  leaving  them  he- 
hmd.*—pp.  324—326. 

From  the  natives  we  must  turn  to  the  other  productions  of 
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Australia.  In  doing  so  we  have  a  melancholy  conviction  that 
our  opportunities  of  studying  the  native  character  will  speedily 
cease.  Like  other  uncivilized  tribes,  they  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  first  retiring  from  their  former 
haunts,  and  then  ceasing  absolutely  as  members  of  the  human 
family.  The  fact  itself  is  notorious,  and  the  questions  to  w  hich 
it  gives  rise  in  a  thoughtful  mind  are  numerous  and  large.  The 
result  is,  in  part,  inevitable ;  but  only  in  part.  It  reflects  deeply 
on  the  civilized  class,  and  shows  how  low  the  moral  of  a  nation 
may  be,  when  its  intellectual  and  commercial  condition  is  high. 
Our  own  legislature  has  been  sadly  defective  in  this  matter,  and 
no  great  improvement  can  be  effected  till  the  constitution  of 
the  Colonial  Office  is  radically  reformed.  The  evils  incident 
to  the  contact  of  civilization  with  barbarism,  have  been  immcnselv 
aggravated  by  this  cause.  The  worst  vices  of  Europe  have 
been  superadded  to  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  diminished  numbers  and  greater  wretched¬ 
ness  of  their  Aboriginal  tribes.  ^  Silently,  but  surely,’  remarks 
our  author  when  referring  to  this  subject,  '  that  extirpation  of 
Aborigines  is  going  forward  in  grazing  districts,  even  where  pro¬ 
tectors  of  Aborigines  have  been  most  active ;  and  in  \  an  Die- 
man’s  Land,  the  race  has  been  extirpated,  even  before  that  of 
the  kangaroos,  under  an  agency  still  more  destructive.’  And 
yet  this  race  has  some  noble  qualities.  Their  character,  how¬ 
ever,  is  little  known  by  our  countrymen.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  those  who 
plead  on  their  behalf  are  deemed  fanatics  in  philanthropy,  whose 
benevolence  is  one-sided  and  quixotic.  The  testimony  of  our 
author  is  decidedly  favorable.  '  I  found,’  he  says,  ^  those  who 
accompanied  me  superior  in  penetration  and  judgment  to  the 
white  men  composing  my  party.’ 

The  animal  creation  appeared  to  be  as  much  surprized  as  the 
aborigines,  at  the  appearance  of  white  intruders,  and  to  have 
little  knowledge  of  their  destructive  powers : — 


*  As  I  stood  waiting  the  cart’s  arrival/  says  our  author,  *  some  birds 
drew  my  attention,  as  I  perceived  I  bad  attracted  theirs.  They  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  in  whose  shade  I  stood,  and 
seemed  to  regard  my  horse  with  curiosity.  On  my  imitating  their  chirp, 
one  fluttered  down,  and  attempted  to  alight  on  my  horse's  ears.  On  my 
whistling  to  them,  one  w’histled  some  beautifully  varied  notes,  as  soft  as 
those  of  an  octave  flute,  although  their  common  chirp  was  harsh  and 
dissonant.  The  male  and  female  seemed  to  have  very  different  plumage, 
especially  about  the  head  ;  that  on  the  one  having  the  varying  tint  of  the 
Rifle  bird,  the  head  of  the  other  more  resembling  in  colour,  that  of  the 
Dacelo  giganieus.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  seemed 
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the  sole  residents  of  that  particular  spot,  and  I  had  not  seen  them 
elsewhere.’ — p.  129. 

The  scenery  through  which  the  explorers  passed,  was  not 
uniformly  uninteresting  and  sterile.  They  sometimes  came 
upon  tracts  richly  clothed,  and  possessing  points  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  cultivated  eye  rested  with  pleasure.  There 
are  vast  regions  yet  unoccupied,  ready  to  return  an  abundant 
harvest  to  the  labors  of  husbandry ;  nature  has  large  resources 
which  wait  only  the  presence  and  cultivation  of  intellect, — re¬ 
gions  spreading  out  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  as  if  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  wants  of  the  more  crowded  portions  of  our  globe. 
An  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  following: — 

*  The  scene  now  around  was  as  different  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
from  that  which  surrounded  us  at  the  same  hour  yesterday.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceeded,  we  crossed  a  hill  quite  clear  of  trees,  which  commanded  a  view 
over  an  extent  of  similar  country,  large  enough  for  a  county.  The 
broken  summits,  just  appearing  above  the  placid  horizon  of  undulating 
downs,  had  formerly  looked  like  a  range  to  us,  and  were  certainly  highly 
ornamental  to  the  scenery ;  but  no  stranger  could  have  supposed  these 
features  to  have  been  only  the  highest  parts  of  such  a  broken  sand¬ 
stone  country  as  that  from  which  w'e  had  just  emerged.  The  plains, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  downs,  for  they  were  nowhere  level  but  every¬ 
where  gently  undulating,  were  first  seen  in  white  streaks  high  above 
us,  when  we  first  perceived  them  through  the  scrubs.  These  downs 
consisted  of  the  richest  sort  of  black  mould,  on  which  grew  luxuriantly, 
Anthistiria  and  Panicum  lavinode.  But  the  surface  in  general  was  loose, 
resembling  that  of  a  field  after  it  had  lain  long  in  fallow.  Herbs  in  great 
variety  were  just  emerging  from  the  recently  watered  earth,  and  the 
splendid  morning  did  ample  justice  to  the  vernal  scene.  The  charm 
of  a  beginning  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature,  and  the  songs  of  many 
birds  sounded  like  the  orchestral  music  before  the  commencement  of 
any  theatrical  performance.  Such  a  morning,  in  such  a  place,  was  quite 
incompatible  with  the  brow  of  care.  Here  was  an  almost  boundless 
extent  of  the  richest  surface  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  China, 
yet  still  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  by  man.  A  great  reserve,  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  for  the  extension  of  his  race,  where  economy,  art, 
and  industry,  might  suffice  to  people  it  with  a  peaceful,  happy,  and  con¬ 
tented  population.' — p.  292. 

Our  author  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  labors,  by  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  must  be  described  in  his  own  words.  His  exulta¬ 
tion  was  natural,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  carp  at  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  Under  date  of  the  15th  of  September, 
he  says — 

*  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  I  hastened  towards  the  gap,  and  as¬ 
cended  a  naked  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it.  I  there  beheld  downs  and 
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plains  extending  westward  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  bounded  on 
the  S.  W.  by  woods  and  low  ranges,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  higher  ranges ; 
the  whole  of  these  open  downs  declining  to  the  N.  W.,  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  a  line  of  trees  marked  the  course  of  a  river  traceable  to  the  re¬ 
motest  verge  of  the  horizon.  There  I  found  then,  at  last,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  ray  long  cherished  hopes,  an  interior  river  falling  to  the  N.W.  in 
the  heart  of  an  open  country  extending  also  in  that  Erection.  Ulloa’s 
delight  at  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific  could  not  have  surpassed  mine  on 
this  occasion,  nor  could  the  fervour  with  which  he  was  impressed  at  the 
moment  have  exceeded  my  sense  of  gratitude,  for  being  allowed  to  make 
such  a  discovery.  From  that  rock,  the  scene  was  so  extensive  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  the  river,  which,  thus  and 
there  revealed  to  me  alone,  seemed  hke  a  reward  direct  from  Heaven  for 
perseverance,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  many  sacrifices  I  had  made, 
in  order  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  interior  rivers  of  Tropical 
Australia.' — p.  308. 

The  following  encounter  relates  to  a  reptile  not  frequently 
seen  in  the  region.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only  instance  in 
which  injury  was  threatened  by  the  irrational  creation.  Hut 
for  this  passage,  we  might  have  concluded  that  no  such  reptile 
inhabited  Australia.  Sir  Thomas  says ; — 

*  Soon  after  we  left  our  bivouac,  I  saw  in  the  grass  before  me,  a  large 
snake.  This  was  rather  a  novelty  to  us,  being  dmost  the  first  we  had 
seen  in  these  northern  regions  of  Australia.  I  dismounted,  and  went 
forward  to  strike  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Yuranigh  did  the  same,  both 
missed  it,  when  it  unexpectedly  turned  upon  us,  took  a  position  on  higher 
ground  beside  a  large  tree,  then  descended  with  head  erect,  moving 
nimbly  towards  the  horses,  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  deadly  rep¬ 
tile  glided  straight  to  the  forefeet  of  my  horse,  touched  the  fetlock  with 
his  head,  but  did  not  bite  ;  then  passed  to  the  hind  legs  and  did  the 
same,  fortunately  the  horse  stood  quietly.  The  snake  darted  thence 
towards  one  of  the  men,  who  was  about  to  throw  a  stick  at  him,  and 
was  next  in  the  act  of  pursuing  Yuranigh,  when  Graham  gave  him  a 
charge  of  small  shot,  which  crippled  his  movements  until  he  could  be 
despatched.  This  snake  was  of  a  brown  colour,  red  spotted  on  the  belly, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  I  had  never  before 
known  any  Australian  snake  to  attack  a  party,  but  we  had  certainly 
brought  the  attack  upon  ourselves.* — p.  335. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  returned  to  Sydney  in  the  middle  of 
December,  having  been  absent  just  twelve  months.  His  expe¬ 
dition  has  contributed  largely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  colony,  and  will  furnish  many  useful  hints  to  future 
explorers.  We  have  read  his  report  with  much  pleasure,  «^d 
though  it  is  wanting  in  the  more  exciting  incidents  which 
grace  the  narratives  of  some  travellers,  it  has  merits  which  amply 
compensate  for  their  absence.  The  form  in  which  it  is  pub- 
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lished  will  not  add  to  its  attractiveness,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
general  reader,  yet  it  gives  a  truthfulness  and  reality  to  the 
record  not  otherwise  attainable.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  healthy  feeling,  who  was  perfectly  equal 
to  his  undertaking,  and  has  recorded  it  in  a  manner  which 
enlarges  the  materials  of  human  knowledge,  and  deepens  our 
sympathy  with  the  more  abject  sections  of  our  race.  The  man 
of  science,  particularly  the  geologist  and  botanist,  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  many  of  its  disclosures,  while  extensive  tracts  which  have 
hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita^  are  now  brought  within  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  geographer  and  the  merchant.  We  will  only 
add  that  the  maps  and  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


Art.  VI. — Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life :  Discourses,  By  James 
Martineau.  Vol.  II.  12mo.  London  ;  John  Chapman. 

As  a  reason  for  preserving  the  form  of  discourses,  Mr.  Marti¬ 
neau  observes,  ^  I  have  always  felt  indignant  with  those  preachers 
who,  when  they  resort  to  the  press,  seem  ashamed  of  their 
vocation,  and  disguise,  under  new  shapes  and  names,  the  mate¬ 
rials  originally  embodied  in  sermons.  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  turning  a  sonnet  into  an  epistle,  a  ballad  into  a  review,  or  a 
dirge  into  an  obituary.  It  must  be  a  bad  sermon  that  can  be 
made  into  a  good  treatise  or  even  a  good  ^ oration.^’  This 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  successful  conversion  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author's  theory  of  preaching,  which,  he  says,  '  is 
essentially  a  lyric  expression  of  the  soul.^  Not  believing  it  to 
be  anything  of  the  kind,  at  least  ‘  essentially,^  we  should  use 
other  arguments  in  enforcing  the  same  condemnation  of  a  pre¬ 
valent  habit.  Most  assuredly,  in  mentioning  Miad  sermons,^ 
the  author  has  touched  on  a  very  delicate  subject.  It  is  not 
only  the  badness  of  sermons  which  allows  of  their  being  changed 
into  other  forms,  but  it  is  their  badness  that  has  occasioned  the 
necessity  thereof.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  common 
complaint  that  the  reading  public  dislike  sermons,  as  such.  They 
may  possibly  dislike  the  kind  of  sermons  with  which  they  are 
generally  supplied,  but  we  believe  that  a  strong  feeling  exists  in 
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favour  of  the  sermonic  form,  and  that  the  disesteem  with  which 
productions  appearing  in  that  form  are  often  treated,  is  a  loud 
condemnation  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  literature  of  the  pulpit. 
Sermons  would  fare  better  than  most  things  if  they  were  not 
worse  than  most,  and  to  seek  to  obtain  public  favour  for  poor 
thoughts  poorly  expressed,  by  transmuting  into  an  essay,  wdiat 
was  originally  a  sermon,  is  both  to  prove  and  to  perpetuate  a  sore 
imposition  on  the  public.  The  proper  office  of  Christian  teachers 
in  this  day,  is  to  restore  the  reputation,  not  to  avoid  the  name, 
of  their  peculiar  instructions.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  has  uttered  his  rebuke  of  the  growing  fashion,  and  pro¬ 
moted  *  a  more  excellent  way  *  in  his  own  example. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  these  discourses,  we 
frankly  expressed  our  opinion  of  their  excellencies  and  defects, 
chiefly  dwelling  on  their  insufficiency  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  ‘  to 
produce  the  essential  temper  of  the  Christian  life.^  On  reperus- 
ing  our  remarks,  we  are  unable  to  retract  or  modify  them. 
There  is  no  more  charity  than  justice  in  concealing  sentiments 
seriously  cherished.  Mr.  Martineau’s  ‘  Christian  life,^  differs 
importantly  from  our  own.  We  deny  not  that  he  expounds 
many  noble  thoughts,  that  he  reaches  many  elevated  strains  of 
moral  sentiment,  that  he  even  catches  the  true  spirit  of  things 
doctrinal,  often  missed  by  those  who  more  truly  see  their  forms, 
yet  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
spiritual  life,  and  of  the  connection  of  Christ  with  it,  is  other 
and  much  more  than  would  be  learned  from  these  discourses. 
They  would  be  beautiful  and  hopeful  as  expressive  of  *  endea¬ 
vours  ^  to  obtain  it — they  will,  we  fear,  be  miserable  failures  as 
‘endeavours^  to  *  produce*  it.  On  this  point  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  observations  which  w  e  made  on 
the  first  volume  are  equally  applicable  to  the  second. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  case  are  satisfied  by  a  formal  literal  application  of 
certain  doctrinal  rules  to  the  matters  contained  in  these  volumes. 
We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  claim  Mr.  Martineau  as 
orthodox,  but  the  orthodox,  after  a  rigid  manner,  are  not  always 
likely  to  do  him  justice.  We  imagine  there  is  between  him  and 
men  of  creeds,  verbally  opposite  to  his,  a  sympathy  upon  points 
not  provided  for  in  general  by  the  framers  of  doctrinal  plat¬ 
forms.  Occasionally  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  not  un¬ 
willingly,  that  he  detects  and  reveres  the  hidden  essence  of  a 
great  truth,  of  whose  common  representation  among  the  churches 
he  has  no  love  nor  liking — though  not  so  often  as  his  words, 
regarded  carelessly,  might  be  supposed  to  intimate.  According 
to  him,  there  is  a  ‘  close  affinity,  perhaps  ultimate  identity,  of 
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religion  and  poetry/  hence  much  may  be  explained  which  in 
forgetfulness  of  this,  would  probably  be  ascribed  to  a  less  worthy 
source.  It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  not  to  be  of  very  distinct 
conceptions.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  our  author  using 
such  language  as  the  following — *  One  only  finished  expression 
of  his  (God’s)  mind,  one  entire  symmetric  strain  has  fallen  upon 
our  world.  In  Christ,  we  have  the  overflowing  word,  the  deep 
and  beautiful  soliloquy,  of  the  Most  High ;  not  his  message  and 
his  argument,  for  in  that  there  were  no  religion, — but  the  very 
poetry  of  God,  which  could  not  have  been  told  us  face  to  face, 
but  only  cast  in  meditation  upon  the  silence  of  history.  Not 
more  certainly  do  we  discern  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere,  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  human  genius,  than  in  the  reality  of 
Clirist  the  highest  expression  of  the  Divine/  p.  348,— we  are  quite 
sure  that,  whatever  is  meant,  there  is  no  intention  to  affirm  the 
poi)ular  doctrine  of  Christ’s  proper  deity,  and  unable  to  ascribe 
it  simply  to  a  wish  to  say  some  fine  thing  of  Christ,  and  equally 
unable  to  discover  in  it  any  definite  idea  in  harmony  with  the 
writer’s  views  of  his  person,  we  remember  that  mysticism  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  sublime,  and  refrain  from  comment. 

While  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  as  a  theologian,  and  object  entirely  to  his  disparaging 
references  to  theology  itself,  there  is  a  large  field  of  principle 
and  sentiment,  in  which  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of 
his  firm  and  finely  cultivated  mind.  His  moral  ideal  is  high. 
He  has  an  exquisite  spirituality  of  thought.  In  nothing  does  he 
more  exult  than  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  noble  principles, 
and  laying  bare  their  shabby  counterfeits.  He  looks  upon 
society  with  the  eye  of  one  whose  estimate  of  its  duty  and  its 
destiny  is  exalted,  and  assails  its  selfishness  and  sensuality  with 
rebukes  most  terrible  for  their  keenness  and  severity.  We 
shall  furnish  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  faithful  dealing,  com¬ 
mending  them  to  the  attention  of  the  most  godly,  as  well  as  to 
the  most  ungodly  of  our  readers. 

Important  truths  are  thus  expounded,  very  applicable,  with 
certain  qualifications,  to  many  of  the  theories  and  movements  of 
our  own  day  : — 

*  What  is  true  of  a  single  mind,  is  no  less  true  of  communities  of  men. 
They  also  have  their  atheisms,  and  their  several  idolatries :  from  which, 
too,  they  can  be  recalled  and  preserved  only  in  proportion  as  they  find 
their  principle  of  combination,  and  their  mode  of  action,  in  the  deep  love 
and  reverence  of  the  perfectness  of  Christ.  No  age,  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  has  been  so  marked  by  idol-worship  as  our  own ; — so  prolific  of 
favourite  and  one-sided  schemes  of  social  improvement,  founded  on  the 
sense  of  some  solitarv  want  of  human  nature,  but  barren  of  good  from 
the  neglect  of  all  the  rest.  Our  Christianity  is  no  longer  catholic,  rich 
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in  provisions  for  the  whole  faculties  and  being  of  man.  W’ith  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  complication  of  our  life,  religion  has  lost  its  comprehensive 
grasp  of  all  the  elements  of  our  well-being,  and  permitted  them  to  escape 
and  break  up  in  mischievous  analysis,  and  consign  themselves  to  sepa¬ 
rate  trusts.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  cry  of  society,  ‘  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  from  all  our  miseries  and  sins  ?*  there  are  countless  frairnien- 
tary  answers,  in  place  of  the  deep,  full  harmony  of  response,  from  the 
soul  of  Christian  inspiration.  ‘  Give  us  more  bread,*  says  one ;  *  more 
money,*  says  a  second  ;  *  more  churches,  more  belief,  more  priests,’  sav 
others  in  their  turn  ;  and  not  the  least  intelligent  and  w’orthy  will  exclaim 
for  the  diminution  of  distilleries,  or  the  multiplication  of  schools.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  human  nature  is  not  like  a  house,  which  vou 
may  build  up  piecemeal, — first  the  stone,  then  the  wood, — to  its  true 
finish  and  proportion  ;  but,  rather,  like  the  lily  or  the  tree,  which  grow 
in  all  parts, — the  stem,  the  root,  the  leaf — at  once,  and  keep  a  constant 
symmetry.  It  must  be  nourished  and  unfolded  simultaneously  in  all  its 
dimensions,  or  its  enlargement  is  mere  distortion  and  disease.  There  is 
truth  with  those  who  idolize  the  physical  means  of  augmenting  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  only  the  truth  which  lurked  in  the  foul 
Egyptian  adoration  of  the  prolific  powers  of  nature.  There  is  truth  with 
those  who  trust  in  the  ameliorating  energy  of  knowledge  and  of  art ;  but 
it  is  the  truth  which  filled  Athens  with  the  worship  of  the  wise  Minerva, 
and  which  left  it  still,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Christian  apostle,  ‘  in  nil 
things  too  superstitious.*  There  is  truth  with  those  who  say  we  want 
more  faith  and  devout  obedience  ;  but  if  the  temple  of  our  life  be  denied 
the  light  of  thought,  then,  though  every  man  stands,  caint-like  with  his 
censer  in  his  hand,  he  will  just  repeat  *  what  the  elders  of  Israel  did  in 
the  dark,* — send  up  his  foolish  cloud  of  incense  before  ‘  creeping  things 
and  abominable  beasts.*  Society,  to  avoid  corruption  in  any  of  these 
agencies,  must  concurrently  avail  itself  of  all.  And  there  is  no  power, 
which  embraces  them  all,  and  assigns  to  each  its  proper  rank,  except  that 
divine  religion  which  makes  Christ  the  model  and  end  of  life.  Trusting 
to  inferior  forces,  we  shall  find  that  each  is  blind  to  all  that  lies  above  it, 
and  provides  for  the  world  only  up  to  its  own  level.  But  Christian  faith, 
in  aiming  at  once  at  the  highest  elements  of  good,  necessarily  includes 
the  lowest ;  it  contains  within  itself  an  epitome  of  all  the  parts  of  human 
perfection ;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  as  of  a  man,  it  is  the  grand 
source  of  moral  salubrity  and  inextinguishable  hope.* — pp.  16 — 19. 

Certain  fashionable  moral  doctrines  are  severely,  but  not  uu- 
fairly,  dealt  with  in  the  following  passage ; — 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  intellectual  subtlety  engaged  now-a-days  in 
perplexing  men*s  moral  convictions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
celebrated  doctrine  of  happiness,  ingeniously  spun  into  a  logical  texture, 
to  entangle  those  who  are  neither  fine  enough  to  passthrough  its  meshes, 
nor  strong  enough  to  rend  them  ;  the  doctrine  wdiich  assures  you  that 
enjoyment  is  the  great  end  of  existence,  and  is  the  only  real  element  of 
worth  in  the  objects  of  our  choice.  Of  this  1  will  say  no  more  at  pre¬ 
sent,  than  that  it  plainly  makes  all  duty  a  matter  of  taste,  and  reduces 
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the  distinction  between  evil  and  good  to  the  difference  between  pills  and 
peaches  :  and  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  moral  combat  of  human 
life,  and  metamorphoses  the  *  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  *  into  one 
knows  not  what  strange  sort  of  mock-heroic  insincerity.  At  the  feet 
of  Epicurus  a  man  must  needs  lay  the  Christian  armour  down  ;  for 
one  can  hardlv  fanev  the  most  lojjical  of  mortals  tving  on  a  breast- 
plate  of  faith,  seeking  the  hattle-field,  and  fighting — to  be  happy, 
Hut  there  is  a  more  insidious  doctrine  than  this,  largely  infused,  from 
the  philosophy  of  a  neighbouring  country,  into  the  literature  of  the 
age  :  a  doctrine,  not  of  the  appetites,  but  of  the  imagination ;  not  the 
utilitarian,  but  the  a'thetic,  contrary  of  the  true  faith  of  Deity.  This 
would  persuade  us,  that  the  moral  faculty  is  all  very  well  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  human  nature  ;  is  highly  respectable  in  its  proper  place 
among  the  rest,  and  could  not  be  absent  without  leaving  a  grievous 
gap,  interruptive  of  the  symmetry  of  the  man  :  but  that  it  must  aspire  to 
no  more  than  this  modest  partieipation  with  its  companions  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  our  being;  that  it  must  not  presume  to  meddle  with  what 
does  not  belong  to  it,  or  refuse  to  make  liberal  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  beauty,  expedienev,  and  self-love  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
very  narrow-minded,  or,  in  fashionable  phrase,  very  one-sided,  to  try 
everything  before  the  tribunal  of  this  solitary  power.  Here,  also, 
only  under  more  artful  disguise,  is  a  complete  denial  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility.  Something,  it  is  true,  appears  to  be  allowed  to  eonscience ; 
a  part  is  given  to  it  to  play ;  and  the  point  professedly  disputed  is  not 
its  ejistence  with  an  appropriate  function,  but  its  exclusive  pretensions 
and  absolute  authority.  Unhappily,  however,  when  this  much  is  dis¬ 
carded,  it  is  only  in  semblance  that  anything  remains.  A  moral  faculty 
with  a  merely  concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  from  whose  decisions  there  is 
some  appeal,  is  a  palpable  self-contradiction.  As  well  might  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  frame  a  government  without  any  one  highest.  Conscience  is 
authority — divine  authority — universal  authority  ;  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is 
a  right  royal  power,  that  cannot  stoop  to  serve :  dethrone  it,  and  it  dies. 
Not  even  can  it  consent  to  he  acknowledged  as  a  *  citizen -king,*  chosen 
by  the  sufi rages  of  equals,  oj)en  to  their  criticism,  and  removeable  at 
their  pleasure.  Either  it  must  he  owned  as  bearing  a  sacred  and  unde¬ 
rived  sovereignty,  against  which  argument  is  impiety,  and  dreams  of  re¬ 
dress  incur  the  penalties  of  treason ;  or  it  will  decline  the  earthly 
setptre,  and  retire  to  heaven.  It  reigns  not  by  the  acquiescent  will  of 
other  powers,  hut  is  supreme  by  nature  over  all  will ;  nor  rules  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  given  law,  being  itself  the  fountain  of  all  law,  the  guardian  of 
order,  the  promulgator  of  right.  Its  prerogatives  are  penetrating  and 
paramount,  like  God.' — pp.  182—185. 

It  would  be  easy  to  niultijdy  extracts,  but  we  must  forbear. 
There  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  that 
every  true  and  wise  lover  of  Ids  nation,  must  earnestly  desire  to 
be  wrought  into  the  heart  and  life  of  all  men.  Seriously  dis¬ 
senting  from  many  of  our  author's  positions,  we  cannot  refrain 
Irom  wishing  that  some  who  will  be  ready  to  deplore  and  de¬ 
nounce  his  theological  views,  were  able  even  to  appreciate  his 
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ethical  standard.  One  of  the  greatest  perils  to  orthodoxy,  is  in 
the  lowness  of  moral  sentiment  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  often 
associated,  the  virtual  superiority  of  opinions  to  practices  in  tlic 
estimates  of  multitudes  of  its  professors,  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  apart  from  the  profound  principles  of  holiness,  of  which  it  is, 
in  its  highest  relations,  the  disclosure  and  instrument.  Let 
those  who  deem  themselves  to  have  more  ^  faith  ^  than  others, 
shew  it  by  their  ‘  works.^ 


Art,  VIL — 1.  Reasons  Jor  Appealing  to  the  Middle  Classes  on  Behalf  o  f 
their  Unenfranchised  Brethren.  By  a  Norwich  Operative.  London  : 
Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

2.  The  Suffrage ;  or.  Reconciliation  between  the  Middle  and  Labouring 
Classes.  By  Edward  Miall.  London  :  Miall  and  Cockshaw. 

We  live  in  marvellous  times.  The  events  of  a  century  arc  being 
crowded  into  a  month.  Transactions,  each  of  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mark  an  epoch,  are  following  one  another  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  no  parallel.  The  whole  community  of 
Europe  is  rife  with  action.  Tens  of  thousands  of  lier  citizens 
have  come  forth  from  their  workshops  and  duellings,  instinct 
with  a  new  life,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  of  regenerating 
mankind.  The  torpor  of  Europe  is  suddenly  broken  up,  its 
*  quietude  is  gone,  a  new  language  is  spoken,  and  men  are  rush¬ 
ing  together  from  all  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  to  act  a 
part  and  to  fulfil  a  mission  pregnant  with  hope.  Only  two 
months  since,  and  everything  was  calm  and  peaceful.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  society  was  unruffled,  and  the  most  sagacious  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  failed  to  discern  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  Tlic  reform 
banquets  of  France  were  sneered,  at  by  statesmen  of  reputed 
genius.  Guizot  and  his  associates  held  them  in  contenqd,  and 
the  diplomatists  of  Europe  regarded  them  but  as  a  pantomime, 
which  w’ould  fulfil  their  mission  in  the  amusement  of  a  fickle 
and  p.xcitable  people.  They  were  permitted,  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  within  the  control  of  government,  «*\nd  to  be 
destined  to  a  speedy  and  inglorious  termination.  The  King  of 
the  Frencli  felt  no  alarm,  and  his  ministers  partook  of  his  con¬ 
fidence.  Paris  was  France,  and  who  could  doubt  her  quiet  w  ith 
the  chain  of  fortresses  by  wliich  she  was  encompassed.  An  im¬ 
mense  military  force  was  gathered  about  her.  There  was  an 
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imposing  nrrav  of  soldiery  at  every  point,  and  the  catastrophies 
of  1831  and  1834  proved  both  the  power  and  the  will  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  employ  it  w  ith  terrible  eftect. 

The  people  were  apparently  broken  in  spirit,  and  the  Cham¬ 
bers  exhibited  little  else  than  the  servility  of  a  corrupt  majority, 
and  the  doubtful  patriotism  of  an  opposition  which  employed 
the  language  of  freedom,  in  the  hope  of  displaeing  political  oppo¬ 
nents.  A  few — they  were  very  few^ — looked  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  saw  the  boiling  lava;  and  they  trembled  with 
apprehension.  The  system  practised  for  eighteen  years  had 
made  fearful  inroads  on  the  public  virtue  of  France,  and  its  best 
patriots  and  most  enlightened  sons  therefore  rejoieed  with 
trembling.  They  did  not  despair  of  their  country,  but  they  had 
their  misgivings.  They  discerned  the  gathering  tempest,  but 
feared  it  might  break  on  the  land  with  the  destructiveness,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  In  our  own  country,  one  voice 
alone,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  w  as  clear  and  distinct  in 
its  w  arnings.  A  son  of  France,  whom  bribes  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  power  intimidate,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  honor,  of  rare 
patriotism,  who  combined  in  an  unw  onted  degree  the  warm  tem¬ 
perament  of  his  own  country  w  itli  the  cooler  judgment  of  ours, 
laid  bare  the  secret  mechanism  by  which  public  virtue  was  under¬ 
mined,  and  French  liberty  threatened  with  deadly  peril.*  For 
some  years  his  voice  was  unregarded,  and  the  English  admirers 
of  Louis  Philippe  were  base  enough  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  the 
purity  of  his  motive.  Verily  he  has  his  revenge  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  predictions,  and  the  overwhelming  evidence  recently 
furnished  of  the  accnnacy  of  his  information.  So  thoroughly 
unprepared  were  all  parties  lor  what  has  occurred,  that  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  revolution  were  represented  by  ^  the 
leading  journal  of  Europe,^  as  a  mere  street  mob,  which  w'ould 
be  easily  dispersed  by  the  executive,  and  coiild  only  serve  to 
strengthen  its  hands.  Put  the  events  of  Paris  were  only  the 
commencement  of  wdiat  has  occurred.  The  shock  reached  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  and  affected  all  classes  and  ranks.  Scarcely 
a  post  has  arrived  for  some  weeks  past,  without  bringing  the 
news  of  fresh  revolutions.  Men  have  been  held  in  breathless 
suspense  by  the  rapidity  of  these  communications.  The  oldest 
dynasties,  as  well  as  the  more  recent,  have  been  shaken  to  their 
foundation.  Metternich  has  fled  from  Vienna,  like  Guizot  from 
Paris.  Old  states  have  risen  with  the  vigor  and  passion  of 
youth,  while  some  that  were  blotted  from  the  map  are  begin- 

•  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  we  refer  to  the  author  of 
*  France  (iovernmenlal  and  Administrative,*  by  whose  contributions  our 
own  pages  have  frequently  been  enriched. 
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ning  to  claim  re-admittance  to  the  family  of  Europe.  ‘  Wherever 
we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  European  continent,’  says  the  able  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  *  Patriot,’  *  we  cannot  find  a  spot  which  is  not 
strejiked  with  ruins,  or  quaking  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  striving  to  erupt.  The  whole  history  of  the  world,  since  its 
beginning,  has  no  epoch  which  can  be  compared  to  the  last  six 
weeks,  in  which  we  find  condensed,  events  hitherto  distributed 
over  one  or  two  centuries.* 

And  all  this  has  occurred  from  the  simultaneous  action  of 
vast  numbers.  It  has  not  been  by  the  presence  of  one  mighty 
intellect  or  gigantic  power.  Annies  have  not  done  it ;  kings 
have  not  called  it  into  being;  even  parliaments  and  nobles  have 
been  unemployed.  Until  yesterday,  who  would  have  expected 
the  disciplined  troops  of  Prussia  to  quail  before  a  popu¬ 
lar  insurrection,  or  the  stolid  despotism  of  Austria,  to  give 
place  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  «age.  These  are  events  which 
trv  our  faith  in  human  testimonv,  so  utterly  incredible  were 
they  deemed  a  few  weeks  since.  Amongst  all  the  marvels  of 
the  age,  the  Congress  of  Frankfort  appears  to  us  the  greatest. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  prompting  of  the  German  mind, — the  in¬ 
stinctive  act  of  a  great  body,  which  felt  that  the  day  of  its  re¬ 
demption  had  dawned.  The  German  people  waited  for  no 
authority,  they  asked  for  no  sanction,  they  listened  for  no  voice 
from  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  Tliey  had  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
and  that  mission  they  hastened  to  discharge.  From  everv 
part  of  their  fatherland,  they  resorted  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Peaceful  citizens,  the  merchant,  the  landowner,  the  juris-consnlt, 
and  the  professor,  met  together  without  fear  of  interrupt.on, 
and  marvellous  to  say,  nobles  and  kings  waited  their  decision, 
and  hastened  to  fulfil  their  behests.  \V  e  are  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  probabilities  of  human  action  as  to  imagine  that  their  sub¬ 
missive  posture  will,  in  all  cases,  be  maintained.  The  authori- 
rities  have  bowed  before  a  power  which  they  could  not  resist,  in 
tlie  hope  probably,  that  the  storm  would  speedily  pass,  and 
that  they  would  then  be  able  to  resume  their  former  positions. 
Let  them  if  they  can.  We  verily  believe  their  day  is  past. 
They  will  make  attempts,  desperate  attempts  it  may  be,  to 
recover  their  ascendancy,  but  it  will  only  be  to  precipitate  their 
downfall  before  the  new  clement  which  has  been  called  into 
being.  The  might  of  intellect  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  no 
force  can  stand  permanently  against  it  There  may  be  tcinpo- 
riirv  reactions, — the  history  of  the  world  leads  us  to  expect  such, 
but  the  low  level  of  the  past  will  never  be  reached  again,  loc 
waters  w  ill  rise,  though  the  tide  may  ebb  and  flow .  Democracy 


•  *  Patriot,*  April  13th. 
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lias  risen  in  its  might,  and  the  artificial  restraints  within  which 
it  has  been  held,  have  been  burst  instantly  asunder,  like  the 
cords  which  bound  the  limbs  of  Samson. 

In  this  event,  >ve  see  the  result  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  were  sheer  folly,  a  miserable  and 
shallow  philosopliy,  to  suppose  that  what  is  passing  before  our 
eves,  is  but  the  phrenzy  of  an  hour,  an  April  shower,  a 
temporary  cloud  obscuring  only  for  a  day  the  sun  of  royalty. 
It  is  no  such  thing,  and  he  is  among  the  veriest  drivellers  who 
sees  in  it  nothing  more  than  this.  There  is  now  brought  to  the 
surface,  what  has  long  been  going  on  beneath.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  has  been  proceeding  for  years,  the  bread  has  been  scattered 
on  the  waters,  men  have  sown  in  tears,  and  they  now  reap  in 
joy.  The  political  instructors  of  mankind  have  been  diligently 
employed  for  half  a  century.  '  Many  have  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  has  increased  on  the  earth.^  For  a  time  they  were 
disregarded,  and  their  names  were  a  by-word  and  reproach 
amongst  the  ])rivileged  classes.  The  atrocities  of  the  revolution 
of  17^9,  and  the  European  war  w  hich  followed,  checked,  at  first, 
their  progress.  Then  came  the  re-action  of  1815,  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  triumph  of  the  legitimists.  The  revolution  of  July,  IKiO, 
and  our  own  Reform  Bill,  indicated,  however,  the  spirit  that 
was  yet  rife.  But  Europe  was  not  then  prepared  for  freedom. 
The  fulness  of  time  had  not  arrived.  Further  instructions  were 
needful.  The  pupillage  of  the  European  intellect  was  not  com¬ 
plete.  Its  sympathies  were  only  partially  engaged,  its  convic¬ 
tions  only  partially  enlightened.  At  length,  however,  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  perfected,  and  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result, 
it  has  responded  instantly  to  the  appeal  of  France.  Like 
a  train  of  gunpowder,  a  single  spark  has  been  sufficient  to 
ignite  the  whole. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  ow  n  country  could  remain 
uninfluenced  by  these  events.  It  has  deeply  felt  the  shock  of 
previous  continental  revolutions,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its 
existing  condition  to  render  probable  its  exemption  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.  The  *  Morning  Chronicle,’  indeed,  asserts,  that  no 
general  discontent  exists  among  our  people,  and  hence  affects  to 
deride  the  apprehension  of  danger.  Such  was  the  language  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  the  same  idle  talk  was  current  in  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  was  re-echoed  by  their  hirelings  of 
the  press.  It  is  not  thus  that  dangers  are  to  be  averted,  or 
nations  saved.  Kingdoms  as  well  as  individuals  may  say  peace, 
peace  to  themselves  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  their  doing  so 
proves  nothing  but  their  own  infatuation,  and  the  imminency  of 
their  danger.  Our  own  conviction  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  *  Chronicle’  has  expressed,  and  we  are  far,  therefore,  from 
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being  surprised  at  wliat  has  happened.  To  the  aristocratic 
classes^  the  revolution  of  France,  with  what  has  subsequently 
occurred  throughout  the  Coiitinent,  has  been  as  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood.  Even  the  more  liberal  of  their  number  magnify  its 
blunders,  and  keep  out  of  view,  its  redeeming  features.  Their 
class  prejudices  are  too  powerful  for  their  political  sympathies, 
and  they  refer  to  it  consequently  iu  the  language  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  contumely.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  Tlie 
whole  movement  wears  certainly  an  unfriendly  aspect  towards 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  bids  them  in  the  language  of 
F]arl  Grey  to  the  bishops,  *  to  set  their  house  in  order.'  On 
the  other  classes  of  the  community  the  elfect  has  been  dillereut. 
The  great  body  of  our  peojile  have  sympathised  witli  the  French 
revolution,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  assertion  of  popular  rights 
against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  court.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  republicanism.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by 
the  French  amongst  themselves,  and  few  in  this  country  are 
yet  disposed  to  be  their  disciples  in  the  matter.  A  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  is  vastly  preferable  iu  the  judgment  of  English¬ 
men,  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  This  may  be  wise 
or  foolish,  so  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  fact  only,  and  respecting  this  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt.  An  intense  satisfaction  pervades  the  popular 
section  of  our  community,  at  the  re-asscrtioii  by  our  neighbours 
of  the  principles  of  popular  liberty.  This  feeling,  indeed,  is  not 
unmingled  with  anxiety.  The  means  employed  to  compass  the 
change  effected,  are  not  of  the  order  which  gives  the  surest 
pledge  of  stability.  Their  suddenness  and  violence,  however 
suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  French  people,  involve  their 
issue  in  uncertainty,  while  the  special  mode  iu  which  the  Pro* 
visional  Government  w  as  elected,  is  wanting  in  the  elements  of 
durability  and  executive  power.  It  w  as  the  triumph  of  physical 
force  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  against  the  same  power  as 
wielded  by  the  government,  and  anarchy  or  military  despotism  is 
the  rock  on  which  the  new”  constitution  is  in  danger  of  founder¬ 
ing.  Iu  addition  to  this  primary  source  of  anxiety,  considerable 
apprehension  has  been  awakened  by  the  choice  of  evils  to  which 
the  Provisional  Government  was  early  reduced.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  immense  multitude  of  armed  and  starving 
citizens,  men  by  whom  it  had  been  called  into  being,  and  on 
^yhose  favor  its  permanent  existence  depended.  hat  then 
W’as  to  be  done?  Was  an  existing  evil  to  be  met  by  temporary 
expedients  adapted  to  the  crisis,  or  were  the  dogmas  of  political 
science  to  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  nation's  peace . 
Lamartine  and  his  associates  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the 
former  course.  They  took  a  higher  and  larger  view  than  con- 
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sists  with  the  philosophy  of  our  stereotyped  statesmen.  They 
rose  to  the  height  of  their  position,  and  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  their  mission,  by  hazarding  their  reputation  as  poli¬ 
ticians,  in  order  to  save  from  ruin  the  young  republic  committed 
to  their  charge.  We  honor  the  men  whose  fidelity  to  the 
spirit  of  their  vocation  was  evinced  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  letter, 
and  appeal  to  what  has  subsequently  occurred  in  vindication  of 
their  course.  The  unsound  doctrines  advocated  by  a  few  of 
their  number  will  not  be  permitted,  we  feel  assured,  to  imprint 
a  permanent  character  on  their  legislation.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  however — the  physical  force  character  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  vicious  political  economy  propounded  in  some  quarters, 
have  repressed  the  ardor  of  our  people,  and  prevented  such  an 
expression  of  popular  sympathy,  as  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place. 

The  effects,  however,  have  been  most  potent, — in  some  quarters 
beneficial,  and  in  others  reprehensible  and  pernicious.  To  one 
instance  of  the  latter  kind,  public  attention  has  been  specially 
directed,  and  we  are  concerned,  while  the  matter  is  yet  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  countrymen,  to  exhibit  its  true  character, 
and  to  distribute,  to  the  several  parties  concerned,  what  we 
deem  their  just  measure  of  praise  and  blame.  It  is  of  import¬ 
ance  that  this  should  be  done  promptly,  and  without  reserve. 
Great  interests  are  at  stake,  something  infinitely  superior  to  the 
fate  of  parties,  or  the  reputation  of  demagogues.  Efforts  are 
not  wanting  in  certain  quarters  to  misrepresent  what  has 
occurred,  and  unless  these  are  counteracted,  an  impression 
will  be  extensively  made  which  facts  do  not  justify,  and  which 
will  serve  for  some  years  to  obstruct  the  course  of  popular  free¬ 
dom.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  misrepresentation  as 
well  as  against  force.  The  press  equally  with  the  government 
requires  to  be  watched,  and  that  more  especially,  as  its  most 
powerful  organs  are  in  the  interest,  if  not  in  the  pay  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Chartist  body,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  advocating  the  use  of  moral  and  con¬ 
stitutional  means  only,  and  the  other  contending  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  force,  as  the  only  agency  which  will  compass  their 
end.  They  are  designated  respectively,  moral  force,  and  physical 
force.  Chartists ;  and  are  distinguished  by  separate  organizations, 
and  by  a  radical  difference  in  the  tone  of  their  procedure.  The 
latter  section,  constituting,  as  we  believe,  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  body,  sympathized  most  deeply  with  the  mode  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  exactly  to  their  mind,  the  precise  form  which 
they  would  like  a  similar  movement  to  take  in  England.  Under 
the  impulse  received,  they  determined  on  holding  a  convention 
in  London,  which  was  accordingly  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
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April.  This  convention  consisted  of  forty-nine  members,  dele¬ 
gated  from  Prions  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  understood  to 
represent  a  large  constituency.  Their  sittings  were  held  daily, 
and  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  was  enjoyed.  Earnestly 
devoted  to  the  popular  cause,  we  are  not  disposed  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  character,  or  to  underrate  the  importance  of  this 
assembly.  The  prejudiced  and  mercenary  may  do  so,  but 
we  eschew  their  spirit  with  abhorrence.  It  matters  not  to 
us  that  many  of  the  delegates  belonged  to  the  working  classes, 
and  that  the  parties  for  whom  they  acted,  filled  the  subordinate 
and  more  laborious  stations  of  society.  Our  sympathy  was  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  otherwise  by  this  fact,  and  we  were  prepared 
in  a  generous  spirit  to  construe  their  proceedings.  It  is  true,  we 
had  our  misgivings,  arising  from  their  avowed  opinions,  and  our 
want  of  faith  in  their  leaders.  Still  we  had  some  trust  in  their 
common  sense  and  sound-hearted  ness  as  Englishmen,  and  we 
anticipated  some  little  good  from  the  friendly  approaches  made 
towards  them  by  many  members  of  the  middle  classes.  Un¬ 
happily  our  misgivings  have  been  more  than  verified.  The 
most  obnoxious  of  their  tenets  have  been  obtruded  on  public 
attention  with  vehemence,  their  avowal  has  been  hailed  as  proof 
of  the  noblest  patriotism,  the  appeal  has  been  coolly  and  dctcr- 
minately  made  to  physical  force,  and  the  most  arrogant  pre¬ 
tensions  have  been  set  forth,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  All  this  has  been  done  in  open  day,  and  with  a  reckless¬ 
ness  to  which  English  history  furnishes  no  parallel. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  against 
the  Convention  itself  no  valid  objection  rests.  It  is  the  right  of 
Englishmen  so  to  meet.  They  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  when 
they  cease  to  exercise  this  right,  their  boasted  constitution  will 
be  a  mockery,  and  their  liberty  only  a  name.  To  assemble  for 
the  discussion  of  grievances,  even  according  to  the  admission  of 
political  renegades,  is  their  inalienable  right.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  and  was  purchased  with  their  labor 
and  blood.  It  is  the  heritage  of  the  battle  field  and  the  scaffold, 
and  we  should  be  amongst  the  veriest  slaves,  if  we  suffered  it  to 
be  wrested  from  us.  But  in  proportion  to  the  sacred  ness  of  the 
right,  is  the  wisdom  with  which  it  should  be  exercised,  and  we 
deeply  regret  that  in  the  present  case  this  wisdom  has  not  been 
shewn.  A  few  illustrations  will  best  explain  and  confirm  our 
statement.  To  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  misrepresenting 
the  convention,  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  reports  of  the 
*Time8,Hhe  ‘Morning  Chronicle,^  or  the ‘Herald;^  but  shall 
recur  to  the  Northern  Star,  against  whose  evidence,  in  this  ewe, 
no  exception  can  of  course  be  taken.  As  further  illustrating 
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the  temper  of  the  assembly,  we  shall  retain  the  insertions  of 
the  reporter,  so  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reception 
given  to  the  statements  adduced. 

Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  a  delegate  from  Halifax,  stated,  that 

*  his  constituents  were  impressed  with  the  desirability,  if 
possible,  of  conducting  the  movement  on  moral  force  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  they  warned  him  not  to  stoop  to  one  act  of  un¬ 
necessary  humility  in  urging  their  claims.  To  a  man  they 
were  ready  to  fight.  If  necessary,  they  were  ready  to 
rush  down  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  in  aid  of  their  brother  pa¬ 
triots  in  London.  They  thought  the  convention  should  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  treated  with  contumely,  or 
put  off  with  half  measures,  they  should  petition  the  Queen  to 
dissolve  the  parliament  and  dismiss  her  ministers.  In  case  her 
Majesty  refused  to  obey  that  command  —  he  used  the  word 
'  command*  advisedly,  for  the  Queen  w  as  but  the  servant  of  the 
people — they  then  would  be  prepared  to  advise  the  convention 
to  resolve  themselves  into  a  permanent  assembly,  and  the 
struggle  would  commence  between  the  two  parliaments,  as  to 
which  should  be  the  dominant  authority.* 

Mr.  James  Hitchin,  delegate  from  Wigan, said  tliJit  his  con¬ 
stituents  ‘would  rather  go  to  work,  and  resort  to  physical 
force  at  once,  than  remain  in  their  present  deplorable  position. 

*  *  They  said  they  would  try  one  more  petition ;  but 
if  that  were  rejected,  they  .  would  ‘  go  to  work,*  let  the 
consequence  be  what  it  might.  *  *  They  w'ere  determined  to 
have  the  charter,  either  morally  or  physically.* 

Mr.  Buckley  reported  that  his  constituents  (Leicester) 

‘  told  him,  they  would  get  the  charter  by  moral  force  if  they 
could ;  if  they  could  not,  they  were  determined  to  have  it  by 
other  means.* 

Mr.  Linney  (Birmingham)  reported  that  ‘he  was  authorised 
by  the  people  of  Bilstoii,  Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley,  to  say, 
that  whatever  course  might  be  recommended  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  they  were  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  In  his  own  mind 
he  felt  determined  to  have  the  charter  before  he  left  London.* 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  (Liverpool)  affirmed  ‘that  if  no  other 
town  commenced,  Liverpool  would.  An  immense  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  the  feeling  was,  that  if  the  petition  was  not 
granted,  they  must  obtain  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.* 

Mr.  Lund  (Lancaster)  reported  that  ‘  the  Chartists  of  Lan¬ 
caster  were  ready  to  join  in  extreme  measures,  if  there  existed 
any  probability  of  success.* 

Mr.  Frank  Mirfield  (Barnsley)  said  ‘  that  his  constituents,  at 
a  large  public  meeting,  had  instructed  him  to  say,  that  if  the 
government  let  the  military  loose  upon  Ireland,  something  else 
would  be  let  loose  here.  If  the  petition  were  rejected,  they 
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hoped  the  convention  would  not  break  up,  but  that  it  would 
take  into  its  hands  the  government  of  the  country.  That  they 
would  divide  the  land  into  small  farms,  and  give  every  man  an 
opportunity  of  getting  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.' 

Mr.  Aston  (Northampton)  said  ‘  he  was  justified  in  stating, 
that  the  working  men  were  determined  to  have  the  charter  at 
all  hazards.  The  working  classes  thought  the  man  who  would 
not  fight  for  it  was  unworthy  of  it.  *  *  He  was  instructed  to 
support  any  measure  that  would  insure  the  adoption  of  the 
charter  in'  the  shortest  time.'  His  brother  delegate,  Mr.  James 
Leach,  added,  'he  would  say  nothing  of  physical  or  moral 
force,  but  leave  that  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.' 

Mr.  Keynolds  (Derby)  remarked,  '  this  should  be  the  last 
petition  to  the  house,  and  lie  agreed  with  a  deputy  who  spoke 
on  Tuesday,  thjit  its  refusal  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  labour.  *  *  A  few  drops  of  blood  w^ere  as  nothing  in 
the  scale,  and  if  moral  means  should  fail,  the  people  were 
prepared  for  any  means.' 

Mr.  Henry  Child  (London)  stated  that  'his  constituents 
were  determined  to  have  their  rights,  peaceably  if  they  could, 
but  forcibly  if  they  must.' 

Mr.  Charles  M'Carthy  (Irish  Confederalist)  said  '  the  con- 
federalists  were  determined  to  achieve  their  liberties ;  and  they 
had  their  rifle  clubs,  showing  at  once  their  determination  to 
fight  for  their  liberties,  if  necessary;  and  should  a  single 
shot  be  fired  in  Ireland,  forty  thousand  Irishmen,  in  London, 
were  ready  to  avenge  their  brethren.' 

Mr.  Murphy  (Huddersfield)  said,  '  his  constituents  were  de¬ 
termined  to  have  the  charter  morally,  if  possible,  but  to  have  it 
at  any  rate.' 

!Mr.  Harney  (Nottingham),  was  greeted,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  '  Northern  Star,'  witli  '  tremendous  cheering  *  on 
reporting,  that  the  mayor  of  that  town  ‘  had  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  George  Grey,  setting  forth,  that  a  great  number  of 
pikes  were  being  manufactured  and  distributed  in  Nottingham. 
It  was  subsequently  proposed,  in  the  event  of  their  petition  being 
rejected,  that  the  sittings  of  the  convention  should  be  perma¬ 
nent,  and  the  charter  be  declared  the  law  of  the  land.  Mr. 
William  Cuff’ey  (London),  seconded  this  motion,  declaring  that 
'  he  should  take  the  rejection  as  a  declaration  of  w  ar,  and  be 
prepared  to  go  to  war  accordingly,  and  the  executive  should  be 
prepared  to  lead  on  to  liberty  or  death.'  This  resolution,  which 
bore  the  form  of  an  amendment,  w  as  withdraw  n,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  amended  programme  w  as  unanimously  adopted  : — 


*  Ut.  That  in  the  event  of  the  national  petition  being  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  convention  prepare  a  national  memorial  to  the 
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Queen,  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  and  call  to  her  council  such 
ministers  only  as  will  make  the  people's  Charter  a  cabinet  measure. 

*  2nd.  That  this  convention  agree  to  the  convocation  of  a  national 
assembly,  to  consist  of  delegates  appointed  at  public  meetings,  to  present 
the  national  memorial  to  the  Queen ;  and  to  continue  permanently  sitting 
until  the  charter  is  the  law  of  this  land. 

*  3rd.  That  this  convention  call  upon  the  country  to  hold  simultaneous 
meetings  on  Good  Friday,  April  21,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the 
national  memorial,  and  electing  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly. 

‘4th.  That  the  National  Assembly  meet  in  London  on  Monday, 
April  24th. 

‘  5th.  That  the  present  convention  shall  continue  its  sittings  until  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly.' 

We  have  been  the  more  free  in  our  quotations,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  we  were  attributing  to  the  whole  body  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  only  by  a  few.  This  is  no  uncommon  device, 
and  we  are  solicitous  to  guard  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
descending  to  it.  Unhappily,  the  present  case  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  whole  number  of  delegates  was  forty-nine,  and  our 
readers  will  see  from  our  quotations,  how  large  a  proportion 
committed  themselves  by  explicit  avowals,  and  may  infer  from 
the  applause  with  which  their  opinions  were  greeted,  what  was 
the  feeling  of  the  remainder.  Would  that  it  had  been  otherwise. 
It  would  afford  us  unmingled  satisfaction  to  record  the  fact, 
and  in  doing  so,  to  utter  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
inference  now  triumphantly  drawn  against  the  people’s  rights, 
from  the  proceedings  of  this  self-styled  National  Convention. 
A  deeper  wound  on  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  has  not  been 
inflicted  for  years,  and  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  its  true  friends  to  counteract  the  mischief. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  some  members  of  the  convention,  to 
remark,  that  the  sentiments  quoted  were  not  universally 
adopted.  A  few — alas,  that  the  number  was  so  small ! — expressed 
their  dissent,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  their  protest  had  been 
more  emphatic,  and  if  they  had  instantly  withdrawn  from  an 
assembly  which  committed  them  to  such  seditious  councils. 
Mr.  Fussell  reported,  that  the  middle  classes  of  Birmingham 
‘  had  declared  for  the  people’s  charter,’  and,  in  measured  lan¬ 
guage,  expressed  his  hope  that  ^  the  question  of  physical  and 
moral  force  would  not  be  introduced  to  destroy  their  unanimity.’ 
Dr.  Hunter  said,  Hhat  Edinburgh  was  not  quite  so  democratic 
as  he  could  wish.  That  he  had  no  instructions  from  his  consti¬ 
tuents,  but  he  did  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  first  principles ; 
he  thought  the  charter  could  be  made  the  law  by  moral  force, 
and  moral  force  only,  as  when  the  people  said,  'We  will  have 
the  charter,’  it  must  become  law.’  The  strongest  dissent. 
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however,  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  Exeter,  who 
remarked,  that  ‘when  he  heard  some  persons  talk  of  guns, 
pikes,  and  swords,  with  such  coolness,  his  blood  chilled  within 
his  veins.  Was  it  nothing,^  he  asked,  ‘  for  the  father's  hand  to 
be  raised  against  the  son,  and  the  son's  raised  against  the 
father  ?'  What  there  was  in  this  to  excite  laughter,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  and  until  we  referred  to  the  columns  of  the 
‘  Northern  Star,'  we  were  willing  to  hope  that  the  report  of  it 
was  a  libel  of  the  daily  press.  This  organ  of  the  convention, 
however,  records  the  disgraceful  fact,  and  in  doing  so,  has 
furnished  the  most  conclusive  evidence  against  the  animus  of 
the  assembly,  that  its  bitterest  opponent  could  have  desired. 

Such  then  were  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  body  which 
summoned  an  aggregate  meeting  at  Kennington  Common,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  and  avowed  the  intention  of  leading  some 
300,000  persons  to  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Lower  House  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
charter.  The  object  of  such  procession  did  not  admit  of  doubt. 
It  w^as  perfectly  obvious  from  the  first,  and  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  recorded  sentiments  of  those  who  convened  the  meeting, 
called  for,  and  justified,  the  interference  of  the  executive.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  show  the  consistency  of  whig  ministers  in 
what  they  have  now  done,  and  in  what  they  did  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  their  Reform  Bill.  We  do  not  believe  in  such 
consistency.  In  the  former  case  they  were  opposed  to  the 
people,  in  the  latter  they  needed  their  aid.  In  the  one,  they 
were  concerned  to  damage  the  popular  cause  ;  in  the  other,  its 
strength  and  energy  were  their  only  hope.  But  apart  from  this, 
the  government  of  the  day,  whether  whig  or  tory,  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety,  and  those  who  censure  its  proceed¬ 
ings  in  ioto,  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  in  no  possible 
contingency  would  they  have  been  chargeable  with  criminal 
oversight,  and  supineness.  We  do  not  believe — we  never  did 
believe,  that  any  seditious  outbreak  was  designed  on  the  10th  of 
April,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  happened,  if 
any  such  procession  as  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  associates  con¬ 
templated,  had  been  permitted  to  find  its  way  to  Westminster. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  had  in  view,  as  w  e  believe,  a  mere 
demonstration  of  passive  force, — an  outw^ard  and  visible  proof  of 
what  they  were  competent  to  effect,  whenever  they  deemed  more 
active  measures  advisable.  They  sought  by  a  vast  array,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  legislature,  an  unmistakcable  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  immediately  yielding  to  their  demand.  Ho>v  far  this  was 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  discussion,  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  parliament,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
‘Welfare  of  the  nation,  we  stop  not  to  inquire.  In  the  present 
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case  we  must  look  not  to  the  procession  simply,  but  to  the 
recorded  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  arrayed,  and  on  whom 
its  conduct  would  mainly  devolve.  The  procession  was  but 
part  of  an  arrangement,  of  which  force  was  the  avowed  principle, 
and  became  therefore  something  else,  and  greatly  more  threaten¬ 
ing  than  any  mere  crowd,  however  vast,  could  be.  Here  then 
as  friends  of  popular  freedom,  is  the  gravamen  of  our  charge 
against  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  They  had  been  indulg¬ 
ing  for  some  days  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  had 
avowed  designs  that  were  subversive  of  the  government,  and 
hostile  to  public  tranquility,  had  armed  against  themselves 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  convictions  of  the  best  friends  of 
liberty,  and  had  thereby  afforded  to  the  advocates  of  finality, 
whether  whig  or  tory,  an  opportunity  of  which  they  gladly 
availed  themselves.  It  was  just  what  these  men  wanted,  and  in 
its  measure  will  do  again,  what  the  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  riots  did  in  former  days.  Should  Mr.  O’Connor  live 
a  hundred  years,  and  devote  himself  to  the  popular  cause,  with  a 
zeal  far  purer  and  more  enlightened  than  he  has  hitherto  shown, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  efface  the  injury  he  has  done. 

No  other  course  was  open  to  the  government  than  to  prohibit 
the  projected  procession.  So  far  they  were  right.  The  public 
safety  required  this,  and  the  independence  of  parliament  would 
have  been  abandoned  without  it.  But  the  authorities  were  not 
content  with  prohibiting  the  procession.  The  meeting  itself 
was  declared  illegal,  and  all  persons  were  ^  cautioned  and  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  attend,  or  take  part  in,  or  be  present,  at  any 
such  assemblage.’  It  is  an  ominous  fact,  not  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  whig  statesmen,  that  an  obsolete  statute  of  Charles  II. 
passed  immediately  after  the  Restoration — the  very  worst  period 
of  English  politics — was  adduced  in  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the 
meeting.  The  statute  in  question  (13  Charles  II.  c.v.)  refers, 
expressly  to  *  the  late  unhappy  wars,  confusions,  and  calamities,’ 
as  having  arisen  in  part,  from  the  getting  up  of  petitions  for 
redress  of  pretended  grievances  ;  and  enacts,  ^  that  no  person  or 
penons  whatsoever  shall,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1661, 
solicit,  labour,  or  procure  the  getting  up  of  hands,  or  other  con¬ 
sent  of  any  persons  above  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  to  any 
petition,  complaint,  or  remonstrance,  declaration,  or  other 
address  to  the  king,  or  both  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  church  or  state,  unless 
the  matter  thereof  have  been  first  consented  to  and  ordered  by 
three  or  more  justices  of  the  county,  or  by  the  major  part  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  where  the  same  matter  shall  arise ;  or, 
if  arising  in  London,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  in  common  council  assembled.’  Such  is  the  statute  to 
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which  the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  deemed  it 
befitting  to  appeal.  It  was  levelled  against  the  right  of  petition, 
by  one  of  the  most  despotic  and  brutal  governments  which  ever 
lorded  it  over  England,  and  if  available  at  all,  is  in  the  first 
place,  and  especially,  conclusive  against  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  the  legislature.  The  indecency  of  its  revival  on  the 
present  occasion,  is  only  equalled  by  the  treachery  of  men,  who,  in 
contempt  of  the  history  and  creed  of  their  party,  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  an  instrument  to  compass  the  triumph  of  their 
class.  Little  was  needed  to  demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  their 
liberal  professions,  but  that  little  is  now  supplied  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  most  incredulous. 

The  government  was  not  satisfied  with  declaring  the  meeting 
illegal.  Preparations  for  protecting  the  peace  were  made  on  a 
large  and  costly  scale.  The  public  buildings  of  London  were 
fortified,  a  skilful  disposition  of  the  military  took  place,  the 
police  force  of  the  metropolis  was  called  into  requisition,  and 
about]  150,000  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  movement  to  get  up  a  demonstration  in 
apparent  hostility  to  the  popular  cause.  The  danger  was  vastly 
exaggerated,  everything  was  done  which  could  alarm  the  middle 
classes,  and  their  fears,  when  thoroughly  aroused,  were  made  to 
take  the  form  of  alliance  with  the  aristocracy.  Had  an  invading 
army  approached  London  on  the  10th  of  April,  its  public  build¬ 
ings  and  streets  could  scarcely  have  exhibited  a  greater  state  of 
alarm.  We  never  hesitated  to  assert  the  obligation  of  the 
government  to  proteet  the  public  peace;  but  the  vast  extent  of 
the  preparations,  convicts  them,  in  our  judgment,  of  gross 
ignorance,  or  of  a  sinister  purpose.  The  thing  was  overdone, 
vastly  overdone,  so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  convic¬ 
tion,  either  that  they  ignorantly  confounded  the  vaporing  of  a 
few  with  the  purpose  of  the  many,  or  that  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  up  an  apparently  anti- popular  demonstration  was  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  We  have  waited  to  see  whether 
they  possessed  fuller  information  than  was  before  the  public, 
and,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  has  appeared,  we  are  compelled  to 
charge  them  with  taking  counsel  of  their  fears,  or  of  acting  a 
traitorous  part  to  public  freedom.  '  ’Tis  conscience  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,^  and  what  has  recently  occurred  may  possibly 
be  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  meeting  assembled  and  quietly  dispersed.  The  proces¬ 
sion  was  abandoned,  and  the  *  monster  petition'  was  presented 
to  the  House  in  the  evening,  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  Thoughtful 
men  smiled,  and  some  of  the  more  active  of  the  would-be  war¬ 
riors  blushed  when  they  looked  at  each  other.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  peaceable  termination  of  the  meeting  in  disproof  of 
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the  wisdom  of  preparation,  but  we  do  say,  that  it  proves  the 
groundlessness  of  mueh  of  the  fear  entertained,  and  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  the  scale  on  which  preparjitions  had  been 
made.  And  now  followed  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  whole  matter,  which  deserves  the  severest 
reprobation  of  every  friend  of  popular  liberty.  In  presenting 
their  petition,  Mr.  O'Connor  stated  that  it  bore  5,706,000 
signatures,  whereas,  by  a  special  report  from  the  committee 
on  public  petitions,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  number  of  signa¬ 
tures  is  only  1,975,496;  that  ^  on  numerous  consecutive  sheets, 
the  signatures  are  in  one  and  the  same  handwriting;  and 
that  the  names  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  individuals  were  attached. 
In  addition  to  this  species  of  abuse,'  says  the  report,  ^  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  observed  another  equally  in  derogation  of  the  just 
value  of  petitions,  namely,  the  insertion  of  names  which  are 
obviously  altogether  fictitious,  such  as  ‘  No  Cheese,'  ^  Pug  Nose,' 
^Flat  Nose,'  etc.  There  are  other  words  and  phrases  which, 
though  written  in  the  form  of  signatures,  and  included  in  the 
number  reported,  your  committee  will  not  hazard  offending  the 
House,  and  the  dignity  and  decency  of  their  own  proceedings 
by  reporting ;  though,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  are  obviously 
signatures  belonging  to  no  human  being.’ 

Now  it  is  plain,  and  we  are  concerned  to  remark,  that 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  these  fictitious  names 
were  inserted  by  the  Chartists.  So  far  they  are  entitled  to 
•acquittal.  ‘An  enemy  hath  done  this,'  is  their  reply,  and  we 
believe  them.  The  reasonableness  of  the  case  is  clearly  and 
decisively  in  their  favor.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  such 
insertions,  but  everything  to  lose,  whereas  their  opponents 
might  hope  thus  to  damage,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy,  the  moral 
weight  of  the  petition.  Their  nefarious  policy  has,  so  far,  been 
successful,  but  no  candid  man  will  charge  their  disgraceful 
trickery  on  the  working  classes.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
alleged  against  them  in  this  matter  is  negligence.  But  the  case 
is  otherwise  with  the  alleged  number  of  signatures.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  5,706,000  and  1,975,496  is  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  miscalculation  or  oversight.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  there  was  dishonesty  of  intention,  and 
regret  that  the  interference  of  Mr.  Cripps  afforded  Mr. 
O’Connor  the  opportunity,  of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself, 
to  merge  the  public  question  in  a  personal  quarrel.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  abandoned,  and  the  magniloquent  member  for  Not¬ 
tingham  escaped  from  his  notice  of  motion  without  losing  caste 
amongst  his  followers. 
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So  far  we  have  sketched  the  history  of  this  case, — one  of  the 
most  melancholy  and  disheartening  we  have  reviewed  for  vears. 
We  have,  however,  strong  faith  in  the  future,  nor  is  it  shaken 
by  what  has  just  occurred.  The  immediate  eflect  is  bad,  but 
not  wholly  so.  Even  here  there  is  a  mixture  of  good.  Men 
have  been  seen  in  their  true  colours,  they  have  come  out  from 
their  conventional  forms,  have  relinquished  their  stereotyped 
modes  of  speech,  and  have  spoken  and  acted  before  us  in  their 
own  proper  character.  We  now  know  on  the  one  hand,  what 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  physical  force  Chartists,  and  on  the 
other,  what  is  the  worth  of  the  liberalism  of  Lord  Russell  and 
his  associates.  Tliis  is  no  small  gain,  and  we  accept  it  as  an 
equivalent  for  all  the  consternation  which  has  existed,  and  the 
disturbance  of  ordinary  occupations  to  which  we  have  been 
doomed.  Where  men  are  not  trustworthy,  it  is  well  that  their 
treachery  should  be  known.  Where  we  may  not  look  for  help, 
our  safety  is  consulted  by  abandoning  false  confidence  and  rely¬ 
ing  only  on  ourselves.  This  point  at  least  has  been  gained, 
this  salutary  though  painful  lesson  has  been  learned.  What 
has  happened  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We  are 
already  passing  into  another  stage,  and  unless  we  greatly  err, 
the  cause  of  reform,  of  enlightened,  steady,  certain  progress  will 
greatly  gain.  The  aristocratic  classes  are  already  evincing  thb 
false  confidence  which  has  been  inspired,  our  senators  are 
indulging  in  merriment  where  they  ought  to  be  thoughtful  and 
earnest,  and  the  loyal  addresses  which  are  in  the  course  of  sig¬ 
nature  will  provoke  a  demonstration,  in  which  an  unpurchase¬ 
able  loyalty  to  the  crown  will  be  blended  with  a  deep,  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  thoroughly  English  attachment  to  popular  liberty. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  becoming  intelligible;  what  has 
passed  in  whispers  is  being  spoken  on  the  housetop ;  the  voice 
of  public  discontent  is  gathering  volume  and  force,  and  the 
nation  at  large  is  waiting  with  intense  desire  for  the  advent 
of  an  appropriate  leader.  Let  a  Pym  and  Hampden  show 
themselves,  and  the  people  will  move  onward  to  a  certain  and 
peaceful  triumph. 

Both  the  government  and  the  working  classes  are  liable  to  be 
misled  by  what  has  occurred.  The  former  might  be  expected  to 
be  safe  from  the  delusion.  Their  reputed  intelligence  and  costly 
means  of  information,  ought  to  exempt  them  from  mistake,  and 
low  as  is  our  estimate  of  their  sagacity,  we  do  not  question,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  braggadocio  of  some  of  their  journalists,  that 
they  are  troubled  with  misgivings  on  the  point.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  recent  occurrences  to 
the  advantage  of  tlic  aristocracy.  The  promptitude  and  ear- 
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nestuess  with  which  the  middle  classes  came  forth  to  protect 
the  public  peace,  are  adduced  as  proof  of  their  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  have  encoumged  the  ministry  to  take 
an  attitude  of  dogged  hostility  to  popular  rights.  What 
they  did  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  repression  of 
brute  force,  is  treated  as  a  demonstration  of  conservatism,  and 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  state  are  in  consequence  emboldened  to 
believe  that  the  danger  is  passed,  and  that  their  selfish  policy  may 
be  safely  played  out.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake,  and  unless 
our  rulers  awake  to  this  conviction,  the  results  will  be  fear¬ 
ful.  What  has  occurred  has  clearly  shown  the  indisposition  of 
the  English  people  to  the  employment  of  brute  force.  They 
have  been  trained  to  a  higher  and  more  potent  agency,  and  so 
entire  is  their  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  that  they  regard  with 
abhorrence  every  other,  and  start  into  instant  action  when  their 
employment  is  proposed.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
recently  acted  as  special  constables,  are  favorable  to  a  large  and 
generous  measure  of  reform.  Most  of  them  would  dissent  from 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  charter,  but  would  go  heartily  in 
favor  of  others,  amongst  which  may  be  placed  an  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  a  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  parliament,  and  a  rc-adjustraent  of  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  aristocracy  was  never  at  so  low  a  •  discount  as  at 
the  present  moment.  The  enormous  wrongs  it  inflicts  are 
better  understood,  the  follies  involved  in  a  system  of  hereditary 
legislation  are  more  deeply  pondered,  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  representative  system  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  sympathies  and  wants  of  the  community  is  felt  more  keenly, 
and  assumes  daily  an  aspect  more  decided  and  practical.  When 
the  question  to  be  determined  was,  peace  or  war,  public  o’Vder  or 
riot,  the  preservation'^Of  tranquillity  or  mob  law,  the  middle 
classes  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  folly  or  wickedness 
of  a  small  section  of  the'  Chartists  forced  them  into  temporary 
association  with  the  government.  They  had  no  alternative. 
Their  interests  and  their  principles  shut  them  up  to  the  course 
they  pursued,  and  they  deserve  well  of  their  country  for  the  part 
they  acted.  But  a  different  phase  of  the  great  question  will 
speedily  be  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  to  their  decision 
we  look  with  confidence.  Many  parties  are  interested  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  but  the  hour  of  delusion  will  soon  pass. 
Ihey  are  already  preparing  themselves  for  action.  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
sound- hearted  are  avowing  their  readiness  to  unite  with  the 
working  classes,  in  a  peaceful  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  their  united  strength 
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will  burst  the  outworks  of  political  corruptiou,  and  carry  into 
the  citadel  of  the  constitution  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
forbidden  to  enter  its  pale.  May  our  rulers  wisely  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  facilitate  the  peaceful  passage  of  events 
which  no  subtlety  or  force  can  long  delay. 

But  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  the  government,  arc 
liable  to  be  misled  by  what  has  occurred.  Many  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  already  offered  are  applicable  to  their  case,  and  may 
serve  to  guard  them  from  deception.  The  conduct  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes — the  ‘  shopocracy,^  as  some  unreflecting  zealots  term 
them — was  no  political  demonstration.  In  some  cases  we  admit 
it  might  have  been  so.  Amongst  tradesmen,  as  amongst  other 
classes,  there  is  a  leaven  of  toryism  which  would  gladly  avail 
itself  of  recent  circumstances;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  it  was  a  distinct  and  vastly  different  influence  that  ope¬ 
rated.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  law  in  opposition  to  force,  a 
practical  appeal  to  the  constitution,  in  hostility  to  the  wild  and 
reckless  threatenings  of  oppressed  but  misjudging  men.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  all  who  live  on  class 
interests,  to  prevent  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  working  classes,  and  their  agents  are,  therefore,  busy 
in  turning  recent  events  to  account^  in  order  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them.  In  some  quarters  their  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  will  be  credited.  Violent  men,  who  take  counsel  of 
their  passions,  will  believe  them  ;  demagogues,  who  are  for  a 
moment,  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters 
will  assert  their  truth ;  and  false  patriots,  whose  deity  is  self, 
will  seek  to  perpetuate  their  popularity  by  repeating  the 
slander.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  open 
to  the*reflecting  and  honest,  and  we  have  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  judgment  which  will  be  generally  pronounced.  The  union 
in  question  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years  past, — rapidly  in 
certain  districts,  but  more  slowly,  though  not  less  really,  in 
others.  The  delegates  composing  the  John  Street  Convention, 
were  not  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  accurately  informed  on 
this  point,  yet  so  notorious  is  the  fact,  that  even  some  of  them 
bore  testimony  to  it.  ‘  The  middle  classes,^  said  the  delegate 
from  Birmingham,  '  had  declared  for  the  people^s  charter.  The 
Chartists  were  now  freely  granted  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall, 
wherein  to  hold  their  meetings.'  ‘  The  shopkeepers,'  said  Mr. 
Donovan,  of  Manchester,  ^  felt  the  necessity  for  a  change,  their 
trade  had  fallen  oflT  more  than  one  half,  while  their  rents  and 
outgoings  were  the  same.'  Mr.  Lowery,  of  Carlisle,  reported, 
that  ‘  the  shopkeepers  had  signed  the  petition  more  numerously 
than  at  any  former  time;  they  were  generally  complete  suf¬ 
fragists;'  and  Mr.  Robert  AVild,  of  Ashton,  stated,  that  'he  had 
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the  pleasing  duty  of  informing  them,  that  only  one  middle  class 
man  had  refused  to  sign  the  petition  when  asked.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  meeting  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  Indeed,  the  representation  made,  fell,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  far  below  the  truth.  A  better  idea  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  middle  classes  towards  their  unenfranchised  brethren, 
will  be  gained  from  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Vincent, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Discarded  by  the  advocates  of 
physical  force,  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  has  found  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  every  division  of  the  empire.  The 
tradesman  has  united  with  the  artizan,  the  agriculturist  with 
the  manufacturer,  in  crowding  to  his  lectures,  and  in  avowing 
their  hearty  and  enlightened  concurrence  in  the  generous  views 
he  has  propounded.  But  a  fresh  impetus  is  now  given  to  the 
popular  mind.  What  has  occurred  in  London  has  engaged 
national  attention,  and  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  it  by 
the  enemies  of  popular  freedom,  has  aroused  the  real  friends  of 
liberty  to  a  counter  demonstration.  Meetings  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  securing  a  closer  union,  and  more  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  A  requi¬ 
sition  has  been  extensively  signed  in  London,  by  members  of 
The  National  Alliance,  and  of  the  moral-force  Chartists,  calling 
a  meeting  at  Westminster,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  some  platform  of  united  action,  and  from  the 
answers  received,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  meeting 
is  likely  to  prove  both  numerous  and  influential. 

At  Leicester,  a  meeting  has  been  held  of  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  middle  classes,  by  whom  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  influential  men  throughout  the  country. 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  progress  of  en¬ 
lightened  reforms,  that  a  union  be  eflected  between  the  working  and 
middle  classes  of  society.* 

At  Manchester,  a  crowded  meeting  of'  shopkeepers  and  special 
constables*  has  been  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted  with  enthusiasm : — 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  shopkeepers  and  special  constables  of 
Manchester,  here  assembled,  that  the  present  excited  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  alarming  depression  of  trade,  and  the  truly  miserable  and  im¬ 
poverished  condition  of  the  working  classes,  are  owing  to  the  misrule 
and  oppression  of  the  present  and  past  governments,  and  that  such 
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depression,  poverty,  and  misery,  are  removable,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  removed. 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  nothing  short  of  the 
people’s  charter  becoming  the  law  of  the  land  will  restore  society  to  its 
just  and  prosperous  state.* 

Similar  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  other  places, 
which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  specify.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  make  room  for  the  following  document,  which  has  been 
issued  in  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  and  to  which,  we  are  informed, 
the  names  of  several  hundred  electors  have  been  appended.  It 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  day,  and  places  in  so  clear  and  unob¬ 
jectionable  a  form,  the  spirit  which  is  now  extensively  prevalent, 
as  to  call  for  a  more  permanent  record  than  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  It  was  originally  issued  with  fifty-two  signatures, 
amongst  which  were  those  of  some  of  the  most  influential  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town.  Our  rulers  will  do  well  to  ponder  over 
the  document,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  wise  to 
hazard  a  struggle  with  men  who  possess  so  clear  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  duty,  and  are  prepared  in  such  a  spirit  to  discharge 
it.  They  may  obstruct  the  cause  of  reform,  but  no  power  on 
earth  can  permanently  withstand  the  forces  which  are  being 
arrayed  against  them.  The  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  omnipotent 
as  they  were  in  the  field,  would  have  essayed  in  vain — had  their 
principles  permitted  the  attempt — to  break  the  strength  of  so 
peaceful  a  combiuation. 

*  To  the  non-electors  of  the  borough  of  Bradford. — ^We,  the  under¬ 
signed  electors  of  the  borough  of  Bradford,  think  it  right  to  take  this 
mode  of  expressing  to  you  our  sympathy  with  the  earnest  desire  which, 
we  are  aware,  many  of  you  feel,  to  obtain  those  political  privileges  which 
we  have  and  which  you  have  not. 

*  Being  convinced  that  your  claim  to  participate  with  us  in  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  men  who  dispose  of  the  revenue,  to  raise  which  you,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  are  taxed,  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  true  principles  of  a  representative  government,  wre  are  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  assist  you  in  all  legal,  orderly,  and  constitutional 
efforts  to  enforce  the  claim. 

•  But  while  thus  expressing  our  opinion  and  intentions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  suffrage,  we  deem  it  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves  to  add,  that 
we  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
men  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  and  leaders  of  the  people,  have  advised 
them  to  assert  their  own  rights  by  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  by 
steps  which  may  endanger  the  property  of  others. 

•  We  will  not  insult  our  fellow-townsmen,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  the  men  of  Bradford  could  be  guilty  of  such  insane  attempts ;  on 
the  contraiy,  we  believe  that  we  shall  all  of  us,  both  electors  and  non- 
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electors,  agree  in  thinking  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every  sincere  friend  of 
freedom,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  attempts  to  disturb 
social  order,  or  violate  the  law  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  injury  such 
attempts  would  inflict  on  the  community  in  general,  their  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  illeg^  character,  and  the  certain  misery  they  would  entail 
on  the  misguided  actors ;  but  because,  by  giving  reasonable  ground  of 
apprehension  to  all  lovers  of  peace  and  order,  they  would,  more  than  by 
any  other  possible  measure,  retard  the  cause  of  universal  sufirage. 

‘  While,  therefore,  we  deprecate  the  policy  which  dissociates  the 
middle  classes  from  the  operatives,  we  ask  you  to  believe  in  our  warmest 
sympathies  with  you  under  your  present  distress,  and  your  many  heavy 
burdens.  And  w’e  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  at  a  period  of  such 
lamentable  distress,  we  deplore  the  determination  to  keep  up  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  desire  a  change  in  the  entire  system 
of  taxation.  .  We  wish  for  better  and  cheaper  government,  and  trust  no 
ministry  will  be  allowed  to  plunge  this  country  into  war  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  short  of  the  defence  of  the  lives  or  property  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  We  lament  to  see  our  friends  treated  with  derision  and 
contempt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  our  mutual  interest,  and  of  justice  to  all,  we  desire  to  see 
that  House  composed  of  members  who  are  really  the  representatives  of 
public  opinion. 

‘  In  the  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  unite  your  efforts  with  ours,  so 
that  together  we  may  enable  Bradford  to  take  its  fitting  share  in  the 
peaceful  but  vigorous  advocacy  of  this  cause,  which  both  you  and  we  have 
at  heart,  ‘  We  are,  respectfully, 

*  Your  fellow  Townsmen.* 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  to  the  working  classes  the 
truth  of  our  position.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are 
willing  to  meet  other  sections  of  the  community,  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  confidence  and  concession.  We  wait  the  issue  with 
anxiety.  If  they  are  determined  on  the  charter,  and  nothing 
but  the  charter,  the  hour  of  triumph  will  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  political  animosity,  increasing  in  bitterness  every  day, 
will  continue  to  distract  the  country,  the  good  within  reach  will 
be  rejected  for  that  which  is  unattainable,  and  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  will  be  doomed  to  sigh  in  private  over  their  impracticability 
and  short-sightedness.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  labor — come  weal 
or  woe,  success  or  failure — for  the  right  of  every  man,  whether 
householder  or  lodger,  who  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  to  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  his  representative.  So  far  we 
are  with  the  working  classes,  and  we  have  no  difference  with 
them  on  the  question  of  the  ballot,  or  the  qualification  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  members;  but  we  do  dissent  from  annual  parliaments, 
though  earnest  advocates  of  the  shortening  of  their  duration ; 
mid  scruple  about  the  expediency  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
while  we  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  re-adjustment. 
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One  word  to  the  middle  classes,  and  we  have  done.  You 
have  the  power,  and  on  you  therefore  rests  the  responsibility, 
of  achieving  a  peaceful  triumph  for  your  fellow-countrymen. 
If  you  fail  them  they  will  be  thrown  on  violent  measures,  will 
be  given  over  to  the  counsels  of  violent  and  unprincipled  men. 
I'heir  present  situation  was  yours  a  few  years  back.  There 
is  a  closer  parallel  in  your  circumstances  than  you  perhaps 
imagine.  The  very  insults  which  they  meet  were  formerly,  and 
not  long  since,  directed  against  yourselves.  Listen  to  the 
Norwich  Operative,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  telling, 
because  truthful,  pamphlet. 

•  Your  position  in  1823,  is  ours  in  1847.  You  then  felt  that  political 
outlawry  was  no  trivial  matter.  Encumbered  with  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  taxation,  you  sought  to  mitigate  it.  Year  after  year  had  you 
made  known  your  wants  to  your  professed  representatives,  and  as  often 
had  they  treated  you  with  contempt.  Tired  of  fruitless  attempts  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  alleviation  of  your  burdens,  and  confident  that  you  could  never 
procure  justice  through  the  medium  of  a  system  which  was  a  caricature 
on  common  sense,  you  nobly  resolved  that  that  system  should  give  place 
to  one  in  which  your  power  should  be  recognized. 

‘  The  same  treatment,  even  at  the  hand  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  has  been  experienced  by  us ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
same  determination  has  been  the  result.  The  taunts  and  jeers  with 
which  our  arguments  have  been  met,  are  the  echo  of  those  heaped  upon 
you,  when  you  demanded  your  political  enfranchisement.  If  we  are 
termed  the  *  turbulent  lower  orders,*  your  favourite  measure  was  opposed, 
as  'approaching  to  the  despotism  of  a  mob.**  If  we  are  denounced  as  the 
•worthless  rabble/  it  was  insinuated  that,  'you  were  not  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  attention  ought  to  be  given  ;  that  your  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments  and  moral  character,  did  not  entitle  your  opinions  to  considera¬ 
tion. *t  Paltry  jests  are  passed  respecting  the  persons  whom  %ce  might 
elect ;  and  it  was  impudently  asked  in'  the  House  of  Lords,  if  individuals 
elected  by  voters  paying  35.  lOd.  per  week,  would  be  fit  representatives.* 
We  have  been  denounced  as  desirous  of  the  destruction  of  property ;  and 
it  was  declared,  that  the  Reform  Bill  '  took  the  franchise  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  that  were  able  to  protect  property,  and  gave  it  to  the 
breakers  of  frames  and  machinery.*||  Denying  us  the  franchise,  on  the 
plea  that  it  will  invest  those  with  power  who  have  no  property  in  the 
state,  is  as  absurd  as  was  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by 
one  of  the  aristocracy,§  because  '  it  conferred  the  right  of  voting  upon 
householders  in  St.  Giles,  who,  though  inhabiting  houses  of  £40  a  year, 
were  receiving  parish  relief.*  Universal  suffrage  meets  an  abundant 
share  of  opprobrium;  and  it  was  stated  that  ‘renters  of  35.  lOd.  per 
week,  was  the  very  worst  species  of  representation  that  could  be  devised.’^ 
Our  '  immorality  *  has  had  its  share  of  comment ;  and  the  bench  of 

♦  Mr.  Bankes.  f  Marquis  of  Bute.  J  Earl  of  Harrowby.  ||  Earl  Carnarvon. 

§  Lord  Wynford.  %  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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bishops,  as  the  *  guardians  of  good  order  and  religion,*  were  entreated  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.*  Our  ‘dishonesty*  has  been 
tauntingly  vaunted ;  and  it  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
‘  £10  householders  were  not  the  proper  persons  to  return  members  to 
parliament ;  great  numbers  of  whom,  paid  their  rent  weekly,  because, 
their  landlords  would  only  trust  them  from  week  to  week*\  Predictions 
of  the  most  disastrous  character,  respecting  the  consequences  of  our  at¬ 
taining  our  demands,  are  plentiful ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  you  secured 
your  object,  *  no  administration  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  six  months.'J  We  are  termed,  ‘  reckless  innovators,*  and  it 
was  said  of  your  bill,  that  it  would  bring  into  parliament  ‘  the  talents  of 
demagogues,  the  talent  of  mischief,  and  that  talent  which  would  pull 
dowm,  and  crumble  to  dust,  all  the  institutions  of  the  country. *§  We 
are  indignant  at  the  insinuation,  that  an  assembly,  composed  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  whole  people,  would  be  inferior  in  character,  to  those 
elected  by  a  portion  of  them  ;  and  you  were  indignant,  when,  in  opposing 
your  claims,  it  was  unblushingly  avowed  of  the  parliament,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  it  was  *  the  noblest  assembly  of  freemen 
in  the  world  ;*  that  there  was  ‘  no  hope  of  seeing  an  assembly  equal  to  it, 
for  talent,  integrity,  and  patriotism. *|1  Our  demands  are  termed  ‘  re¬ 
volutionary  ;*  yours  were  opposed,  because  granting  them  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ‘  confusion — civil  war  ;  and  some  powerful  chief,  when  men’s 
minds  were  satiated  with  trouble,  would  interfere,  and  establish  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism.*^  We  have  been  accused  of  holding  strange  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  ‘  national  debt  ;*  and  at  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  it 
was  said,  that  ‘  neither  freeholders,  nor  fund  holders,  must  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  their  property  would  be  safe.  No  new  government  had  much 
regard  for  the  debts  of  an  old  one.***  We  have  been  termed  ‘  anti-mo¬ 
narchists  ;*  and  it  was  said,  that  ‘  a  reform  parliament  would  take  the 
crown  off  the  king’s  head.’ft  The  late  premierjt  declared,  that  *  a  reformed 
parliament  would  give  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
demagogues ;  it  would  reduce  this  happy  land  to  a  state  of  despotism 
and  destruction  ;*  and  ‘  although  the  monarchy  would  not  be  nominally 
abolished,  still  it  would  be  virtually,  by  the  democrats  who  would  reign 
in  the  House  of  Commons.*  * 

Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  meet  the  working  classes  in  the 
same  spirit  which  we  inculcate  on  them,  seeking  to  discover  some 
common  ground  on  which  you  may  unitedly  take  your  stand  ? 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  amongst  you,  on  some  points 
of  the  charter,  and  all  such  as  consist  with  an  honest  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  should  be 
open  questions,  on  which  you  may  be  free  to  take  your  own 
course.  Are  you  then  disposed  to  meet  and  discuss  these 
points  in  a  candid  and  generous  temper,  esteeming  prin¬ 
ciples  more  than  modes,  and  the  end  as  infinitely  superior 

•  Lord  Wynford.  f  Sir  C.  Wetherell.  t  Sir  J.  Shelly.  §  Lord  Wynford. 

II  Lord  Whamcliffe.  ^  Mr.  Price.  ••  Sir  R.  Vyvyan. 
tt  Sir  R.  Vyvyan.  XX  Sir  R.  Peel. 
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to  the  means?  Many  of  you  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from 
working  men,  in  an  ungenerous  and  repulsive  spirit,  and  sus¬ 
picions  and  heart-burnings  have  been  engendered.  A  time  of 
healing  is  now  come,  and  your  own  interests  concur  with  the 
higher  consideration  of  principle,  to  prompt  its  improvemeut. 
Little  need  be  said  to  prove  the  necessity  for  reform.  By  a 
parliamentary  return,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  July  last,  the 
whole  number  of  electors  in  Great  Britain  in  184G  is  shown  to 
have  been  only  944,473.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  continue? 
Can  you  hope  or  even  desire  that  the  working  classes,  rapidly 
advancing  as  they  are  in  intelligence,  should  be  satisfied  with  it, 
or  remit  their  agitation  until  the  wrong  done  them  is  redressed  ? 
Again,  the  constituency  of  Westminster,  amounting  to  nearly 
15,000,  is  equalled  in  the  representation  by  Thetford,  with  a 
constituency  below  200.  Or,  to  take  a  still  more  striking 
instance,  the  united  constituencies  of  Finsbury  and  Liverpool 
return  four  members  to  parliament ;  while  66  boroughs,  w  hose 
gross  constituency  is  2,000  less,  return  105.  Is  this  right? 
Would  you  have  it  continue?  Can  you  look  upon  it  with 
complacency  ?  Is  it  not  a  glaring  and  palpable  wrong,  for  the 
redress  of  which  all  true  reformers  should  promptly  and  vigo¬ 
rously  unite?  And  then  again,  look  at  the  House  which  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  present  system,  and  say  honestly  whether  it 
commands  your  respect  and  confidence.  We  say  nothing  now 
about  the  working  classes.  Wc  place  out  of  account  their 
demand,  and  we  ask  you,  the  tradesmen,  the  middle-men,  the 
men  of  reputed  decorum  and  religion,  are  the  materials  gjithcrcd 
by  the  existing  electoral  system  such  as  vou  would  have  them 
be,  such  as,  in  your  judgment,  may  be  wisely  and  safely  trusted 
to  legislate  for  this  vast  empire?  Election  committees,  with 
all  their  senatorial  prejudices,  have  lately  made  some  fearful 
revelations.  Even  the  ministerial  journalists  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  fact,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
for  reform.  Take  the  following  summary  from  the  '  Examiner' 
of  April  5th,  which  we  give  without  comment.  It  speaks  for 
itself,  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  case  is  conclusive. 

‘  That  the  existing  elective  system  offers  inducement  and  facility  to 
corrupt  proceeding^,  is  shown  unequivocally,  if  not  satisfactorily,  by  the 
fate  of  election  petitions  during  the  present  session.  The  result  to  the 
sitting  members  has  been  tragical ;  but  may  be  very  briefly  told, 

*  A  number  of  petitions  wrere  withdrawn  :  no  proof  that  their  allega¬ 
tions  were  either  unfounded  or  exaggerated.  The  proceedings,  in  some 
nine  or  ten,  were  arrested  by  a  preliminary  squabble  about  recogni¬ 
sances.  As  yet  only  fifteen  committees  have  reported.  Out  of  these 
the  elections  have  been  declared  void  in  eleven  instances,  and  fifteen 
members  have  lost  their  seats.  One  suffered  punishment  for  a  technical 
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error ;  all  the  rest  for  bribery  and  treating.  This  is  not  the  worst.  In 
six  out  of  the  ten  cases,  the  corruption  had  been  so  obviously  systematic 
and  permanent,  that  the  issue  of  the  new  writs  has  been  suspended. 

*  The  general  result  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  form ; 

‘Great  Yarmouth.  A.  Lennox,  and  O.  E.  Coope.  Not  duly 
elected.  By  their  agents  guilty  of  bribery.  Not  cognizant.  Sys¬ 
tematic  bribery.  Borough  ought  to  be  disfranchised.  Writ  sus¬ 
pended. 

‘  Kins  ALU.  S.  Guinness.  By  his  agents  guilty  of  bribery.  Not  with 
his  knowledge.  New  writ  issued. 

'  Lancaster.  S.  Gregson.  By  himself  and  his  agents  guilty  of 
treating.  With  his  knowledge.  Writ  issued. 

*  Bolton.  W.  Bolling.  Duly  elected.  Bribery  proved.  Not  by  or 

with  consent  of  Bolling  or  his  agents. 

*  Carlisle.  John  Dixon,  and  H.  Hodgson.  Not  duly  elected. 

Hodgson,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of  treating.  Acts  of  treating  not 
proved  to  be  at  his  expense,  Mr.  Head  having  advanced  £1,200. 
Writ  issued. 

‘  Lyme  Reois.  Neville  Abdy.  Duly  elected.  Voters  struck  off 
the  poll  for  corruption.  The  petition  promoted  by  Mr.  Attwood, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  l)uy  votes.  And  he  to  bear  expense  of 
petition. 

‘  Lincoln.  C.  Seeley.  Not  duly  elected.  •Bribed  by  his  agents. 
Was  cognizant  of  treating.  New’  writ  issued. 

‘Harwich.  John  Attwood.  Not  duly  elected.  Guilty,  by  agents. 
Not  proved  to  be  cognizant.  Writ  suspended. 

*  Bewulky.  T.  J.  Ireland.  Guilty,  by  agents,  of  bribery  and  treating. 

Not  proved  to  have  been  cognizant.  Systematic  corruption  in 
b.irough.  Writ  suspended. 

‘Dundalk.  C.  C.  M*Tavish.  Not  duly  returned.  Parties  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  on  the  roll  voted  for  him.  Other  candidate  substituted. 

‘  Derby.  E.  Strutt,  and  F.  L.  Gow’er.  Guilty,  by  agents,  of  bribery 
and  treating.  Not  proved  to  be  cognizant.  Systematic  corruption 
in  borough.  Writ  suspended. 

‘  Horsham.  J.  Jervis.  Not  duly  elected.  Guilty,  by  his  agents, 
of  treating.  Writ  suspended. 

*  Rye.  H.  M.  Curteis.  Not  duly  elected.  No  proof  offered  of  al¬ 

legations  of  bribery  and  treating.  Petitioners  to  pay  expenses.* 

There  are  other  features  of  the  House  still  more  painful,  on 
which  we  had  intended  to  remark ;  but  our  space  is  exhausted, 
and  we  can  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  frivolity  and  merri¬ 
ment  by  which  it  is  so  disreputably  characterized.  There  is  an 
utter  want  of  deep  seriousness,  of  the  gravity  which  becomes 
statesmen,  of  the  honest  earnestness  which  bespeaks  strong  con¬ 
victions,  and  commands  the  confidence  of  a  nation.  To  these 
matters,  however,  we  can  merely  advert,  and,  in  closing,  place 
on  record  a  movement  which  gives  promise  of  better  things. 
A  meeting  of  members  of  parliament,  convened  by  a  requisition 
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bearing  fifty-one  signatures,  has  been  held,  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

*  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  a  more  cordial  understanding 
and  co-operation  are  urgently  required  among  such  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  as  are  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  an  equitable 
arrangement  of  taxation,  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  the  general 
advance  of  reform  principles  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.’ 

So  far  we  rejoice,  though  we  have  our  misgivings.  We  have 
little  faith  in  some  of  the  names ;  and  would  have  the  tried 
friends  of  the  people,  who  are  parties  to  this  movement,  be 'on 
their  guard.  Such  an  ^understanding  and  co-operation '  are 
undoubtedly  called  for;  but  let  Mr.  Hume  take  heed  to  the 
councils  of  temporizing  friends.  We  must  act  from  without, 
if  we  would  have  our  representatives  be  faithful  at  their  post. 


lin'ff  Botircs. 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  John 
Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London  ;  C.  Cox. 

It  reflects  no  credit  on  the  biblical  literature  of  our  country,  that  it 
was  reserved  to  the  year  1848,  to  witness  the  commencement  of  such 
a  work  as  this.  The  vast  sums  which  are  annually  expended  on  the 
education  of  theologians  ought — apart  from  other  and  higher  con¬ 
siderations — to  have  produced  a  much  larger  result  than  has  been 
realized.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  melancholy  fact  is  notorious. 
There  has  been  a  woful  disproportion,  in  this  department  of  human 
life,  between  means  and  end,  the  expenditure  incurred  and  the  result 
obtained.  But  we  must  not  pursue  this  theme  here.  Our  province 
is  with  the  work  before  us,  and  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  its 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  competent  an  editor  as  Dr.  Kitto. 
His  previous  labors  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  have 
established  his  reputation,  while  his  extensive  correspondence 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  will  enable  him  to  combine  a 
greater  range  and  variety  of  talent  than  any  other  man.  ‘  We  want 
a  publication,’  as  the  editor  remarks  in  his  prospectus,  *  which  shall 
keep  us  acquainted  with  all  that  is  sound  and  valuable,  in  the  labors 
of  the  biblical  scholars  of  the  European  continent  and  ol  North 
America,  and  in  whose  pages  such  of  them  as  now  live  may  inter¬ 
change  the  results  of  their  researches  with  our  own  writers.’  Such  a 
work,  ‘The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature’  is  likely  to  be,  and  the 
two  numbers  before  us,  though  not  realizing  probably  the  entire 
conception  of  the  editor,  afford  good  promise  of  future  excellence. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  more  abstruse  matters  of  biblical  science 
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are  mingled  with  dissertations  of  general  interest,  and  are  occasion¬ 
ally  relieved  by  such  papers  as  the  attractive  contributions  of  Dr. 
Cox,  on  the  theological  sentiments  and  moral  influence  of  the  *  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.*  The  popularity  of  the  *  Journal  *  will  thus  be  aided  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  its  sterling  merit.  The  name  of  each  writer  is 
prefixed,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  amongst  the  contributors  to  the 
numbers  already  issued,  the  names  of  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  and  Cox, 
Professor  Eadie,  Mr.  Gotch,  and  Dr.  Alexander.  Against  one  evil 
the  editor  must  guard.  We  have  no  fear  of  scholarship,  nor  would 
we  join  in  the  indiscriminate  censure  which  has  been  pronounced  on 
German  and  American  theology.  But  we  are  jealous  for  evangelical 
truth,  and  cannot  receive  even  scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  at 
the  cost  of  its  partial  surrender.  We  do  not  suspect  Dr.  Kitto  of 
any  tendency  to  this  evil,  but  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  journal,  he 
will  need  to  be  perpetually  vigilant.  We  commend  his  ‘Journal* 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  friends,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  class,  if  it  do  not  obtain  a  wide  circulation. 
It  is  to  be  published  quarterly,  price  five  shillings. 


Cosmos :  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Von  Humboldt.  Vol.  II.  Translated  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  Sec.  R.S.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  work  which  com¬ 
bines  so  vast  a  range  of  information,  with  a  spirit  so  philosophical, 
and  a  temper  so  beneficent.  An  extensive  series  of  ages  is  reviewed, 
with  an  erudition  from  which  no  human  knowledge  is  excluded. 
Every  page  glows  with  the  learning  of  the  past  and  present.  A  pro¬ 
found  intellect  penetrates  the  darkest  themes,  and  from  the  mysteries 
of  the  physical  world  elicits  laws  which  combine  its  scattered  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  give  order  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  The  translation  is 
worthy  of  the  original,  and  the  notes  of  the  editor  are  both  instruc* 
tive  and  interesting.  A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  a 
thoughtful  man  can  scarcely  be  made. 


Some  Further  Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  which  do  relate 
to  her  Domestic  History  ^  and  to  the  Events  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration, 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A  NEAT  and  elegant  edition  of  a  work  on  which  our  favorable 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  March  last.  We  need  say  no  more 
than  repeat  in  the  words  of  our  former  critique,  that  ‘  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  fiction  more  like  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  refresh¬ 
ing  in  these  days  of  exaggerated  fiction-writing,  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  derives  all  its  interest  from  home  scenes,  and  those 
every  day  duties  and  pleasures  which  the  writer  of  fiction,  as  well  as 
the  reader,  is  too  apt  to  overlook,  because  they  lie  in  his  daily  path¬ 
way  ;  and  to  contemplate  a  character  so  simply  graceful,  so  truthful. 
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80  truly  English,  as  that  of  the  sweet  Lady  Willoughby.*  We  are 
glad  that  the  work  has  been  issued  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  trust  that 
it  will  supplant  some  of  the  more  questionable  and  deleterious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  fiction.- 


Letters  to  a  Mother  cn  the  Management  of  Herself  and  her  Children  in 
Health  and  Disease ;  embracing  the  subjects  of  Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 
Nursing,  Food,  Exercise,  Bathing,  Clothing,  etc, :  with  Remarks  on 
Chloroform.  ByJ.T.  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  is  somewhat  out  of  our  line,  yet  we  readily  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
presents,  to  benefit  our  readers,  by  recommending  it  as  a  family 
book.  The  extensive  professional  experience  of  Dr.  Conquest  en¬ 
titles  his  opinions  to  great  respect,  and  the  sound  judgment  and  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  pervading  this  volume  render  it  an  invaluable 
companion  and  a  safe  guide.  The  letters  '  are  intentionally  written 
in  the  plainest  language,*  and  the  measures  they  adopt  are  preventive 
rather  than  curative.  *  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  compress  a 
large  mass  of  information  into  a  small  compass,  and  has  striven  to 
lead  mothers  and  nurses  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  by  the 
establishment  of  important,  general — governing  principles,  rather 
than  by  lengthened  details.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  counsel 
all  those  concerned,  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  so 
judicious  an  adviser. 


The  Planet  Neptune:  An  Exposition  and  a  History,  By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
L.  L.  D.,  etc.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone.  1848. 

Of  the  few  men  who  can  popularize  science  without  vulgarizing  it. 
Professor  Nichol  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful,  lie  teaches 
astronomical  results  in  a  brilliant  vivid  style,  and  gives  some  notion 
of  the  processes  in  remarkably  clear  expositions,  without  deluding 
people  into  the  belief  that  they  have  become  astronomers,  because 
they  have  studied  his  books.  In  this  elegantly  illustrated  volume, 
he  has  most  successfully  expounded  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  search  for  the  far-off  Neptune  ;  and  has  narrated  the  labors  of  the 
co-victors,  Adams  and  Levevrier,  with  a  generous  appreciation  of 
their  merits,  which  might  be  advantageously  imitated  by  some  of 
his  fellow  savants.  Lucid  explanation,  thoughtful  eloquence,  and 
thorough  devotion  ‘to  ^his  noble  science,  mark  the  present  volume, 
as  much  as  any  of  the  author's  former  works. 


The  History  of  Greece  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A. D.,  \S33.  For 
Schools  and  Families.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  School  Books  *  which  are  to  convey 
sound  information  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.*  Such  a  series, 
well  done,  will  be  a  most  valuable  help  to  many  teachers  and  parents. 
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To  them  we  recommend  this  volume.  As  a  history,  it  is  quite  equal 
in  accuracy  to  those  in  common  use,  and  much  superior  to  any  of 
them,  in  the  very  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  social  life 
of  the  Gieeks,  and  to  sketches  of  their  authors,  philosopheis,  and 
artists;  as  well  as  in  the  religious  air  which  pervades  the  whole. 
We  could  wish,  however,  that  in  the  future  volumes  of  the  series, 
there  may  be  a  more  natural  introduction  of  such  thoughts  than  we 
have  noticed  in  some  parts  of  this  one.  Grave,  moral,  and  religious 
reflections,  are  marked  off  in  sections  by  themselves,  so  separated 
from  the  rest,  that  we  fear  their  doom  is  to  be  passed  over.  The 
Christianity  of  the  book  is  added,  rather  than  incorporated. 
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Just  Published, 

Tl»e  Works  of  ihe  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.,  as  published  during  his  Life. 
Comprising  the  w  hole  of  the  two  folio  volumes.  Edited  1724.  With  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett.  In  three  volumes. 

The  Young  Man’s  Home,  or  the  Penitent  Returned;  a  Narrative  of  the 
esent  Day.  By  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold. 

The  Beloved  Disciple;  Reflections  on  the  History  of  St.  John.  By  Mrs. 
B.  Webb. 

Arthur  Trevlyn,  or  the  Night  of  the  Mind  ;  a  Tale.  By  Jno.  B.  Goggs. 
Popery  Delineated,  in  a  Brief  Examination  and  Confutation  of  the  Un- 
scriptural  and  Anti-scriptural  Doctrines  and  Practices  maintained  and  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  Modern  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  unrescinded  Decrees  of 
her  Councils  and  Canon  Law,  and  in  her  authorised  and  acknowledged 
Formularies  of  Faith  and  Worship.  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 

•  Artegall  or  Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales. 

•  Predestination  and  Election  Vindicated  from  Dependence  on  Moral 
Necessity,  and  Reconciled  with  Freewill  and  a  Universal  Atonement. 
Preceded  by  an  Answer  to  the  System  of  Edwards.  By  Geo.  M’Clelland. 

The  Pliilosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin. 
Translated  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  Jesse  Cato  Daniel. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  the  Power  of  God  unto  Salvation,  exemplified  in 
the  Preaching  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  12  Illustrations.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Newman,  M.A. 

Sub  Rege  Sacerdos,  Comments  on  Bishop  Hampden’s  Case,  with  an 
Epitomised  Report  of  the  Proceedings.  By  E.  S.  Creasy,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  Manchester  Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  III.  ^ 

The  Government  Plan  of  Education.  The  Question  whether  it  is  based 
on  Sound  Principles.  Considered  in  a  Letter  to  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. 

The  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  essentially  the  same. 
A  Lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Alton,  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  18th,  1848.  , 

What  is  the  Pope  ?  or  one  of  the  Motives  why  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  have  any  intercourae  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By 
Angelo  Tacchella,  J.  C. 
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The  Sacred  Histoir  of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon  Turner.  8th  Edition. 
Vol.  I. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  ;  English,  Technological, and  Scientific ;  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  comprising  all  words 
purely  English,  and  the  principal  and  most  generally  used  Technical  and 
Scientific  Terms;  together  with  their  Etymologies  and  their  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  Division  III. 

Discourses  delivered  in  the  Recognition  of  the  Rev.  George  Thomson, 
as  Co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  D.D. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith,  L.L.D. 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.  By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Part  XIII.  C.  J.Fox. 

Hours  of  Recreation ;  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  to  the  Age  of 
Twenty-one.  By  Chas.  S.  Middleton. 

Rawdon  House  ;  or  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Character  at  School.  By 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

France  and  England,  a  Vision  of  the  Future.  By  M.  de  Lamartine, 
Member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France.  Translated  from  the 
French.  3rd  Edition. 

National  Cyclopeedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XV.  Cheiropoda — 
Cochin-China. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  II.  April,  1848.  Edited  by  John 
Kitto,  D.D. 

Lectures  on  the  Public  Life  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  delivered 
(in  substance)  to  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics  Institution,  in 
the  spring  of  1846.  By  Edmund  Clarke. 

Sketches  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household,  interspersed  with  Historical 
Notes,  Political  Comments,  and  Critical  Remarks,  with  descriptive  Particu¬ 
lars  of  each  Department,  forming  a  Guide  to  Situations  in  the  Sovereign’s 
Domestic  Establishments,  etc. 

The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  Chronologically  arranged ;  with 
Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Frederic  Rowton. 

Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  3  vols. 

Recollections  of  Northern  India,  with  Observations  on  the  Origin,  Cus¬ 
toms,  and  Moral  Sentiment  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Remarks  on  the  Country 
and  Principal  Places  of  the  Ganges,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Buyers,  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  Benares,  etc. 

Travels  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India,  including  Nepal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Himalayas,  to  the  Borders  of  Thibet,  with  some  Notices  of 
the  Overland  Route.  Appendices  addressed  to  Baron  Von  Humboldt.  By 
Dr.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Travelling  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Waldemar, 
of  Pnissia.  Translated  from  the  German. 

Theocracy ;  or  the  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Polity,  adapted 
to  all  Natioi.s  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  A.M.,  Rothesay. 

Notes  of  a  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Italy.  By  Hamilton  Geale,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ely,  with  an  Introductory 
Memoir,  under  the  care  of  Richard  W.  Hamilton,  D.D. 

The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  author  of 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy.’ 


